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REVIEW 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


MPLOYMENT reached an all-time high during July, producing the 
tightest manpower situation since 1951. Labour shortages were 
reported in an increasing number of occupations, particularly in the 
western provinces. Construction and forestry continued to attract large 
numbers of workers, drawing on the supply usually available for farming 
operations. 


In the week ended July 21, persons with jobs were estimated at 
5, 789,000, about 142,000 more than in June and 201,000 more than in 
July 1955. Persons without jobs 
and seeking work declined by 
15,000 to 102,000, some 48,000 
fewer than in July 1955. Regis- 
trations for employment at National 
Employment Service offices con- 
tinued to show a similar downward 
trend. 


Particularly strong demand ones 
for workers during the month came sia With Jobs 
from farming, forestry, construction 
and the tourist industries. Two- 
thirds of the employment increase 
took place in agriculture, mainly in With Jobs: 
the Prairie and Ontario regions, Sanaterie 
where labour supplies were already 
tight. Labour shortages developed 
in ten additional areas, bringing 
the total number of areas in the be. Wit Jobs 
shortage category to 2]. All but 
one of these were in Ontario or 


the Prairie Provinces. i ee le a 
JASONDJFMAMIJIJSASO 


Construction reached a new 
record during June, when it was 
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ae estimated that 35,000 more workens 
MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT — were employed than ever before. 

beh In July, forestry employment was 
at a new high for the month and 
the demand for labour was very 
strong in all pulpwood areas. Farm 
operators, on the other hand, were 
experiencing little success in 
attracting workers; the number 
employed in agriculture was some 


92,000 lower than last year. 


Index 
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The settlement of the steel 
strike in the United States and the 
successful conclusion of negotiations in the Canadian steel industry 
removed the threat of a production cutback in several manufacturing 
industries. By mid-June, employment in manufacturing was at a new 
record of 1,450,000, about 6 per cent higher than a year earlier. There 
was apparently little change during July, apart from the usual slowdown 
caused by annual holidays and the beginning of model change-over in 
the automobile industry. 


The current high level of activity has not been achieved without a 
considerable strain on manpower and material resources. Since the 
economic upturn in early 1955, the rate of increase in production and 
employment has been very high—as high, in fact, as in any comparable 
postwar period. The high rate of employment increase was facilitated 
by the large surplus of labour that existed at the beginning of the ex- 
pansion period. In fact, employment increased by about 200,000 during 
the year ended July 1956; about 150,000 of this increase came from the 
rapidly growing labour force and the remainder from the ranks of the 
unemployed. 


Because of the limited supplies of manpower readily available at 
present, it seems clear that the rate of employment increase will be 
slower in the remaining months of the year. In July, the number of 
persons without jobs and seeking work had fallen to 1.7 per cent of the 
labour force, almost as low as this figure has ever been. The school 
holidays, of course, brought the usual influx of students into the labour 
force but in most areas they quickly found jobs and the demand for 
workers in many occupations continued unabated. 


How well is the demand for workers distributed across the country? 
In any period of expansion, there are always some areas that are touched 
lightly, or not at all, by the general prosperity. This time, however, 
most centres have recorded noticeable increases in employment, although 
in some areas the employment gains have not absorbed all available 
workers. At the beginning of August, only 12 areas were classified as 
having a moderate labour surplus, fewer than at any comparable date. 
in the past five years. 


Scarcities of labour are concentrated in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. The most recent data place almost one-fifth of all labour 
market areas in the country in the labour’ shortage category, which 
indicates that the demand for workers exceeds the supply in most of the 
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major occupations in these areas. Of the 2] shortage areas, 8 are in 
Ontario and 12—more than half the number of areas in the Prairie region— 
in the Prairie Provinces. 


In addition to the concentration of labour requirements in certain 
areas there are noticeable concentrations of demand in certain occu- 
pations. The accompanying table gives some indication of demand and 
supply in 26 of the 100 occupational groups listed by the National Em- 
ployment Service. The table is based on the proportions of job vacancies 
to applications for employment registered at NES offices. It should be 
noted that applications for employment are a more complete indication of 
supply than vacancies are of demand. This is so because in order to 
draw unemployment insurance benefits a person must register for employ- 
ment, while employers register vacancies on an entirely voluntary basis. 
Consequently, a shortage situation is considered to exist when vacan- 
cies are approximately 50 per cent of applications. 


The July figures show that, for the country as a whole, vacancies 
were more than 50 per cent of registrations in 15 occupations —more 
than at any time since 1951. In many occupations the ratio was far 
greater than 50 per cent, reflecting more intense shortages. As might 
be expected, the heaviest demand was in the Prairie Provinces. Of the 
26 occupations listed, all but four were suffering from shortages in the 
Prairies. More than half were in short supply in Ontario and British 
Columbia. 


Labour Shortages for Selected Occupational Groups 
July 1956 


Note: Each (x) shows where vacancies listed by employers amount to 50 per cent or more 
of registrations for employment at National Employment Service offices. 


& 
S 
? 
Occupations Canada |Atlantic | Quebec omer] Pei | Pet 


Males 
APCOUNNEATEM cece eden setescasssvseseceosenesescee 
SYST OCT | Aes ee eee 
Dradtightsimie iss...2-40/sensboarsovatedoesesans 
Farm and harvest hands .............++0+ 
Loggers and bushmen.........-+.+s0++++0++ 
Machinists, toolmakers, diesetters.. 
Sheet metal workers ..........ss0eseeseeeeee 
WS Olles Widk CF iiss. dieceetreecttesstoeeo raises «see 
Structural iron and steel workers..... 
Welders and flame cutters..............- 
Peete etn oec- aces teccvstecescectaons~su00> 
AGE Ss carcencsucteedestaccesddsecescdvsdnd insane a x 
Bricklayers and tile setters ............ x 
(Gaby enter dcccsans -50ss058 cacsescecececedacdsenaae 
Cement and concrete finishers ........ 
Pigin COPalecseeretadecescccvecevcssscces «cdeesevase x 
Plasterers 
Plumbers and steamfitters.............+ 
Cranemen and shovelmen .........---+--+ x 
Blasters, powdermen and drillers.-... 
AUto MECHANICS <oscacerns-sesesscescosccnocese x 
Unskilled lumber workers........-....+++ 
Unskilled metalworkers .-......-..+.+-+++ 
Unskilled construction workers ...-.- 
Females 
Secretaries and stenographers.-.....--.. 
Domestic Service --.---+----seereseeereceeers 


x eM 


x MMM OM OM OM 


x ee HM eK OK OM 


x KRM MK RK KR RK 


~~ 
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The scarcity of persons with professional qualifications is a long- 


standing one, and a recent survey? by the Department of Labour indicates 


that this situation is not likely to change substantially in the next few 
years. In almost all of the industries surveyed, well over half of the 
firms reported shortages of professional workers. The greatest diffi- 
culty appeared to be in recruiting chemists, commerce graduates and 
all types of engineers. During 1955, the net increase in the number of 
professional persons hired in the firms surveyed was generally more 
than 10 per cent, more than 20 per cent in some professions. Forecasts 
by these firms indicate that, in almost all professional occupations, re- 
quirements in the next three years would not be much less than the 
actual gains experienced last year. 


This heavy demand is reflected in the records of the National Em- 
ployment Service. Currently, the number of job vacancies listed for 
engineers is more than five times greater than the number of persons re- 
gistered, and vacancies for draughtsmen are three times greater than 
registrations. Most of the vacancies are in Ontario but shortages exist 
of these occupations in the major centres of all regions. 


The supply of construction workers is also a matter of concern in 
all regions, although the industry has been successful in attracting 
workers away from many other activities. By mid-June, employment in 
construction is estimated to have reached a new record of 467,000, a 
gain of 17 per cent from a year earlier. In July, the major requirements of 
the industry appeared to be satisfied. However, there were still short- 
ages of tradesmen and unskilled construction workers in many areas of 
the Prairie region, notably at the Lakehead, Brandon, Swift Current, 
Estevan, Calgary and Edmonton. With the exception of bricklayers and 
plumbers, shortages of construction skills in other regions appeared to 
be less marked. 


The heavy requirements for construction workers have, in many 
areas, attracted workers normally available for farming and pulpwood 
logging. As a result, the NES has received large orders for workers from 
these industries well ahead of their period of peak activity. The demand 
for pulp cutters is particularly heavy in Northern Ontario and Quebec. 


Farm workers are needed in most agricultural areas of the country. 
Strong demands for tobacco workers were reported from Simcoe and 
Ingersoll and for sugar-beet workers in the Lethbridge area, 


The supply of metal workers has tightened with the rise in economic 
activity, although not to the same extent as during the defence build- 
up in 1951, Welders are urgently required along the route of the western 
pipeline and in many areas of Northern Ontario and Eastern Canada. 
Areas where openings for machinists and sheet-metal workers are particu- 
larly plentiful include Oshawa, Ottawa, Toronto, Halifax, Calgary and 
Edmonton. 


Scarcity of miners has resulted from the sharp rise in world demand 
for base metals in the past year. Hard-rock miners are required in Kirkland 


Lake, Val d’Or and a number of areas in British Columbia. 


*Biennial Survey of Requirements for Professional Personnel, to be released in the 
next four months. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


.. 1eSaaperiaiate negotiations in major sections of Canadian industry 
¥ brought about a sharp reduction in the number of workers involved 
in bargaining since mid-July. Approximately 40,000 workers who had been 
bargaining a month ago were covered by contracts signed for workers in 
the primary steel industry, for certain railway employees, for automobile 
workers at Windsor, Oakville and Toronto and for hydro employees in 
Ontario. At the time of writing, some 16,000 nickel workers at Sudbury 
and Port Colborne were voting on the acceptance of a settlement negoti- 
ated by their union. 


In recent weeks there has been a steadily increasing number of 
strikes among smaller bargaining groups. At mid-August, 20 such strikes 
were in progress compared with 12 at mid-July. Only 2,500 workers were 
involved but the strikes have been of fairly long duration, 11 of them 
having been in effect for more than a month, 


Automobiles — Late in July a new agreement was reached by the 
Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, and the United Automobile 
Workers of America. The agreement, which covers about 9,000 employees 
in plants at Windsor, Oakville and Toronto, followed more than three 
months of negotiations and will remain in effect for a period of two 
years. Employees will receive a 6-cent-an-hour increase in each of the 
two years of the contract. An immediate cost-of-living increase of 2 cents 
per hour is also provided and further cost-of-living adjustments may be 
made at regular intervals. The wage rates for certain classes of skilled 
tradesmen were further increased and differentials for shift work were 
widened, Employees will also be entitled to improvements in holiday, 
health and welfare and pension plans and a new apprenticeship program 
is to be introduced. As in the earlier General Motors agreement, the 
Company will contribute 5 cents an hour for purposes of a supplemental 
unemployment benefit plan. The new terms are, in fact, similar in many 
respects to the earlier agreement covering General Motors plants (1..C., 


Feb., p. 141). 


Bargaining at the other major automobile firm, Chrysler Corporation 
of Canada, has also been in progress for some time and union officials 
have expressed the belief that a settlement along the general lines of the 
General Motors and Ford contracts will be reached shortly. 


a 


Steel — Negotiations which involved the major producers of steel 
in the United States and Canada were completed during the past month. 
The settlement of the steel strike in the United States resulted ina 
three-year contract with total concessions valued at 45 cents an hour. 
The two Canadian subsidiaries of United States steel companies, Union 
Drawn Steel Co., Ltd., Hamilton, and Marmoraton Mining Co. Ltd., Mar- 
mora, whose workers joined in the American strike, resumed operations 
following a settlement giving concessions similar to those given by the 
parent companies. The Canadian workers also received an additional 16- 
cent-an-hour wage increase designed to bring their wage rates into closer 
relationship with those in the United States. 
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Agreement between the United Steelworkers of America and the Steel 
Company of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, was reached on July 28, shortly 
after the conclusion of the steel strike in the United States. The settle- 
ment was reached during the course of conciliation board hearings under 
the chairmanship of Judge Walter Little. The two-year contract, effective 
April 1, 1956, provides for a package settlement worth 331% cents an hour 
and including wage increases of 10 cents an hour, effective April 1, 
1956, and 8 cents an hour effective April 1, 1957, and a 15-cent hourly 
premium for Sunday work, increases in job increments, shift differentials 


and pensions and payment for all holidays. 


Contract negotiations at Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, Sault 
Ste. Marie, resulting in a two-year agreement followed closely on the 
settlement at Hamilton. The terms of settlement were reported to be 
similar to those at the Steel Company of Canada. 


Railways — The recommendations of a conciliation board appointed 
in the dispute between the LGrotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
Canadian National Railways were accepted by both parties by August 1. 
A 12-per-cent wage increase was recommended, 7 per cent to take effect 
April 1, 1956, and 5 per cent on June 1, 1957. Also obtained were six 
paid holidays and improvements in certain operating conditions, 


The conciliation board appointed in the dispute between the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen recent- 
ly released its recommendations which are substantially the same as 
those for the trainmen on the CNR. Neither party has, as yet, indicated 
acceptance or rejection of the recommendations. 


At the time of writing, conciliation is still in progress in the differ- 
ences between the CPR and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 


Seamen — Approximately 2,000 west coast seamen represented by 
the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and the West Coast Seamen’s Union, signed 
agreements with 50 towboat firms, members of the British Columbia 
Towboat Owners’ Association. The wage increase amounts to $40.00 a 
month, $25.00 effective August 1, 1956, and $15.00 effective August 1, 
1957. The work week is to be reduced from 56 to 40 hours and certain 
other fringe benefits are also to be granted. 


Logging — Member companies of the Northern Interior Lumbermen’s 
Association of B.C. and loggers, represented by the International Wood- 
workers of America, reached agreement on the basis of a package settle- 
ment proposed by a B.C. Government conciliation officer. The two-year 
contract made provision for increases of 8 cents an hour on September 1, 
1956, and 5 cents on September 1, 1957, additional paid statutory 
holidays, a medical plan and other fringe benefits. 


Negotiations are continuing between the same union and the southern 
interior companies of British Columbia. 


Mining — Following reference to a conciliation board, agreement 
was reached by the International Nickel Co. of Canada and the I[nter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. The workers are voting 
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on the acceptance of the settlement on August 17, 1956. The proposed 
two-year contract includes provision for wage increases of from 8% to 
17% cents an hour for the first year and from 9 to 18'4 cents an hour for 
the second. Other clauses include a premium of 15 cents an hour for 
Sunday work, and a 10-per-cent increase in pensions. 


Coal miners in the three westernmost provinces voted recently to 
reject a proposed settlement of their bargaining with the Coal Operators’ 
Association of Western Canada. The proposal includes a wage increase 
of 3 cents an hour, the first raise in pay sought by the union in three 
years. Two paid statutory holidays were also to be added to the contract. 


Clothing — More than 7,000 members of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union in the Montreal area have accepted a three-year 
contract that will include a weekly increase in wages of $8.00, two 
additional paid holidays and severence pay. Also provided for in the 
new agreement is an improvement in the vacation pay allowance of the 
workers and an increase in the employer contribution to the retirement 
fund. The contract goes into effect January 1, 1957. 


Shipbuilding — Bargaining has been in progress in shipyards located 
at Sorel, Que., and Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. At Sorel, 1,200 workers 
of Marine Industries, Limited, agreed to a contract after a iwo-day strike. 
The workers, represented by the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, accepted a 7)4-cent-an-hour immediate wage increase with an 
additional 7 cents to be paid beginning August 1, 1957. Bargaining at 
the shipyards on the west cgast is centred around a substantial wage 
increase. The shipyard wage conference representing some 20 unions 
is seeking a 35-cent-an-hour increase for all classifications of workers. 
The present contract, however, signed two years ago, does not expire 


until October 15, 1956. 


Construction — The dispute between 1,300 British Columbia plumbers 
and the Master Plumbers’ Association was settled by a new agreement 
providing an increase of 20 cents an hour retroactive to August l, a 
further 15-cent-an-hour increase on January 1, 1957, and a 1.6-per-cent 
increase in statutory holiday pay from April 1, 1957. At Halifax, where 
all the building trades bargain together, the negotiations have entered 
the conciliation stage. 


Public Utilities — The National Union of Public Service Employees 
has signed its first agreement on behalf of 10,000 employees of the 
Ontario Hydro Commission. Hydro employees voted to accept the new 
contract, which will provide them with an average pay increase of 5 
per cent. The new wage rates will be retroactive to April 1, 1956. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures show 39 strikes in existence during July 1956. 
Involved were 9,193 workers with a resulting time loss of 57,820 man- 
working days. Comparative figures for the previous month are 36 strikes, 
involving 16,815 workers in a time loss of 77,775 days, and for July 
1955, 33 strikes involving 10,924 workers in a time loss of 95,975 days. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


UBSTANTIAL employment in- 

: creases brought about a fur- 

DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS yea 

N THE FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIE ther reduction in local Jabour sup- 
plies during July. Changes in the 
demand-supply situation resulted in 
the reclassification of 22 areas into 
categories denoting a tighter labour 
supply and four areas, into cate- 
gories denoting increasing labour 
supply. The classification of local 
labour markets at August 1 together 
with last year’s comparable figures 
are shown in the table below. The 
most notable feature in the table is 
that this year 21 areas were in 
shortage at August 1, compared with 
only one last year. 

As in earlier months, most of 
the new shortage areas are in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 


Substantial Moderate Y 
(Surplus ee Surplus WA In Ottawa-Hull there was a severe 
shortage of workers in construction, 
Bales shonese [| farming and clerical occupations. 


Sault Ste. Marie and Pembroke were 
classified as shortage areas be- 
cause of the scarcity of construction and forestry workers and in the six 
new shortage areas in the Prairies, shortages were not only of farm 
workers but also of construction workers, welders and numerous other 
occupations. Kamloops was classified as a shortage area mainly be- 
cause of the heavy requirements for unskilled construction and lumber 
workers, 

There were noticeable increases in available labour in Farnham- 
Granby because of seasonal layoffs in textiles and clothing, in Chatham 
because of layoffs in the auto parts industry and of lower employment 
this year in food processing, and in Central Vancouver Island because 
of the fire hazard in forest areas. 


“ Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Balance Shortage* 


Labour Market 


Metropolitan 9 


7 
Major Industrial 18 18 


Major Agricultural 7 14 


Minor 46 53 


*See. inside back cover May Labour Gazette. 
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Aug. 1 | Aug. 1 | Aug. 1 | Aug. 1 | Aug. 1 | Ang. 1 | Aug. 1 | Aug. ; 
1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 
August 1, 1956 


APPROXIMATE LASOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Branttord Fort William ~ 
Corner Brook Port Arthur 
FARNHAM — GRANBY Sudbury 

Seint John Timmins — 
Shewinigen Falls Kirkland Loke 
Trois-Rivieres 


Niagara Peninsule 
Oshowe 
Peterborough 

—> ROUYN — YAL D'OR 
Sernia 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Victoria 


Barrio 
Chorlottetown 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS Prince Albert 
(labour force 25,000 - 75,000; Red Deer — >NORTH BATTLEFORD 
4 per cont or more in agriculture) Regina —> SASKATOON 
—> RIVIERE DU LOUP —> YORKTON 
THETFORD — MEGANTIC - 
—> “ST. GEORGES : 


CENTRAL YANCOUVER —> BATHURST Bracebridge 
ISLAND <— © Belleville — Trenton —>DAWSON CREEK 
Drummondville Beauhornols 
Brompton 
Bridgewater 
—> CAMPBELLTON 
Chilliwack Swift Current 
WEYBURN 
Woodstock — Ingersoll 


MEDICINE HAT = <——— 


MINOR AREAS oy 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) Okonagen Valley 
Owen Sound 
Portage lo Prairie 
—+> PRINCE GEORGE 
Prinee Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
—> RIMOUSKI 
Simeoe 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe - 
St. Jérome 
St. Hyocinthe 
St. Jean 
Strattord 
—> ST. STEPHEN 


'— > VALLEYFIELD 
Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yormovth 


—> The arecs shown in capital letters are those thet have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicetes the growp from which they moved. f 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT increased further 
in the Atlantic region during July 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ATLANTIC = 


ted ides from the all-time high recorded in 
peyer E June. Persons with jobs in the 
525,000 | region were estimated to be 


542,000 at July 21, an increase of 
11,000 from a month earlier and 
18,000 from the same date in 
1955. Most of the increase during 


Jobs: Bs . 
Mahi ieliers 4 the month can be attributed to 


seasonal expansion in agriculture. 
However, non-farm employment 
increased too, mainly as a result 


With Jobs: 4 of accelerated activity in the 
Agriculture a z : 
4 construction industry but also 
eee a LR ees SY ey) & ante oe > 
JFMAMJJASOND 4 because of additional hirings in 


manufacturing, stevedoring and 
the service industries. 


Labour requirements during July were greater throughout the region 
than at any time in the past few years. Among the several factors con- 
tributing to this increase were an increase in building construction, 
higher lumber and pulp-cutting quotas and expansion of production in 
iron and steel. 


Construction activity during the month reached the highest level 
since 1953 and there was evidence that some strain was being put on the 
supplies of certain building materials and skilled manpower. Shortages 
of structural steel and cement and lack of qualified supervisory personnel 
and other skilled help were reported to have delayed work on some 
projects. The logging industry was equally vigorous, exerting very heavy 
demands for workers throughout the month. Reflecting the buoyancy of 
this industry, figures from the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
show that employment at the end of July was at a postwar high and more 
than 40 per cent higher than a year earlier. In iron and steel manu- 
facturing, employment reached a notably higher level than last year, as 
several hundred additional workers were hired during the month, but 
employment was still lower than in the early part of 1954. 


Employment changes during the month resulted in the reclassifi- 
cation of four of the 21 areas in the region from the moderate surplus to 
the balanced category. At August 1, the area classification was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 19 (14); in moderate 


surplus, 2 (7). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Unemployment continued 
to decline rapidly in this area as a result of a general increase in 
activity. Labour requirements increased most noticeably in the con- 
struction industry, resulting in a shortage of electricians and plumbers. 
Total registrations in the area were less than half as many as a year 
earlier, while vacancies had more than doubled. 
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Bathurst, Campbellton, Newcastle and St. Stephen (minor). Reclassified 


from Group 2 to Group 3. 


QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT in Quebec in- 
creased seasonally during July, 
and reached an all-time peak by 
the end of the month. Persons with 
jobs at July 21 were estimated at 


eevee ee eee eae eee ease ee eee peleteeeteeteee eee eae e teeta os 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 
1956 


on, 
1,600,000 


xi 


Labour Force 


1,590,000, an increase of 34,000 
from the previous month and of 


23,000 from the previous year. 150,000 fon 
1,500,000 Persons = 
Employment in pulpwood of With’ Jobs 


operations was higher than in any 
year since 1948 and demand for 


loggers far exceeded the supply. Si re coed bosking Wank 
In construction, employment con- nen eo Se 

tinued to be higher than a year 
earlier and_ skilled tradesmen, 
especially _bricklayers, were 
scarce. Engineers, draughtsmen, 
skilled miners, auto mechanics, 
secretaries and stenographers were in great demand. Activity in manu- 
facturing decreased from the previous month, as many manufacturing 
plants closed down for annual holidays. However, more than 5 per cent 
more workers are employed in manufacturing this year than last. Total 
industrial employment was about 7 per cent higher than a year earlier; 
the greatest year-to-year increase occurred in the forestry, aircraft and 
parts, electrical apparatus and supplies and construction industries. 


ES ie es a a ee) 
TF MA MJ J AyS OND 


Fight of the 24 local areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month, seven from the moderate surplus to the balanced category and one 
from the balanced to the moderate surplus category. Although by the end 
of the month the same number of areas were in the various categories as 
a year earlier, many of the balanced areas were closer to the shortage 
category this year than last. The area classification in both years at 
August 1 was: in balance, 20; in moderate surplus, 4. 


- Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Following the usual 
seasonal pattern, employment increased again in Montreal during July, 
despite a temporary lull in production caused by the closing of a number 
of manufacturing plants for annual vacations, Construction employment 
was at an all-time high and skilled tradesmen were scarce. Engineers, 
draughtsmen, clerks, secretaries, stenographers, boiler makers, welders, 
coremakers, moulders, and toolmakers were in short supply. 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3, Employment increased 
seasonally in Quebec-Lévis during July, mainly in logging and con- 
struction. Skilled construction workers, shovel operators, loggers, auto 
mechanics, shoe stitchers and worsted menders were in demand. 
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Farnhuin-Granby (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Seasonal slowdowns in the textile and rubber industries resulted in the 
reclassification of the area from the balanced to the moderate surplus 
category. Registrations for employment at the NES office, however, were 
fewer than last year. In 1955, Farnham-Granby remained in the moderate 
surplus category throughout the summer and fall. 


Joliette (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
number of job registrations decreased seasonally during July, mainly in 
the construction industry. The iron and steel industry was operating at 
a very high level. 


Rouyn-Val d’Or (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
The number of registrations for employment decreased considerably in 
logging and construction and the demand for loggers and skilled miners 
far exceeded the available supply. Some shortages also developed in the 
skilled construction trades. 


Riviere du Loup, Thetford -Megantic-St.Georges, Gaspé, Rimouski, 
Valleyfield (major agricultural and minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. 


ONTARIO 


IN Ontario, employment continued 
to expand at a much faster rate 
during July than is usual for this 
time of the year and exceeded the 
all-time high of a month earlier. 


1955 ———__——. 1956 


oy 2 : Persons with jobs reached an 
peter ates 4 estimated total of 2,137,000 at 
plat E July 21, an increase of 43,000 
Mah obs E from the previous month, and 


104,000 from July 1955. Most of 
the increase occurred in agri- 

4 cultural employment but the non- 
Peond' Seeking Work = :|_~—=Ss agricultural sector also registered 
sp sooeereee | substantial gains. 


In agriculture, the shortage of 
farm help was quite severe. The 
employment of large numbers of 
students gave only partial relief. 
Manufacturing, in general, continued to operate at or near capacity, ex- 
cept for the automobile and farm implement industries, which reported the 
usual seasonal layoffs, and the aircraft industry in which some production 
adjustments occurred. The construction industry remained very busy and 
employment continued to be higher than last year. Continued strength in 
the trade, service, mining and logging industries contributed to the un- 
usually strong labour demand. 


Ue Se eee ue iy 
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The ratios of job vacancies to registrations for employment at NES 
offices indicate that male workers in the professional and skilled cate- 
gories were in exceptionally short supply but that unskilled workers, 
apart from farm help, were available in adequate numbers. Women in the 
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professional and skilled groups were also in strong demand but the 
shortages were not as marked as in the male sector. Compared with a 
year earlier, the tightening up in the labour demand-supply situation was 
much more pronounced for men than for women. 


Four labour market areas were reclassified during the month, three 
from the balanced to the shortage category and one from balance to 
moderate surplus. At August 1, classification of the 34 areas in the 
region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in shortage, 


8 (0); in balance, 23 (32); in moderate surplus, 3 (2). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment in most in- 
dustries continued to rise higher than a year ago but some seasonal slack- 
ness was noted in the textiles, small appliances, farm implements and 
automobile industries. There were substantial shortages of engineers, 
draughtsmen, metal tradesmen and domestics. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. The 
already heavy demand for workers increased during July and extended to 
cover practically all industries. Many occupations were in very short 
supply, particularly in the construction industry. 


Toronto (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. Most industries continued 
to operate at very high levels but some easing off in labour demand was 
noticeable because of layoffs in the automobile industry and its feeder 
plants and in the agricultural implements industry. Shortages existed, 
particularly in the professional and managerial categories, metalworking 
trades, clerical and various service occupations. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The automobile industry and 
its suppliers began laying off substantial numbers of workers for an in- 
definite period because of model change-over. A lull in the construction 
industry added to the labour surplus. Shortages continued, however, of 
engineers and of certain fully qualified metal workers. 


Chatham (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2, 
Pembroke, Sault Ste. Marie (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4, 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT increased rapidly in the Prairie region during July, reach- 
ing an all-time record as expansion in almost all major industries con- 
tinued unabated. Persons with jobs in the region were estimated at 
1,038,000 at July 21, an increase of 38,000 from the previous month and 
32,000 from the previous year. Despite a sizeable increase in the labour 
force there were heavy pressures on available manpower supplies through- 
out the region during the month. In addition to a general shortage of 
skilled construction tradesmen, loggers and professional workers, suitable 
unskilled workers were reported to be scarce in a large number of areas. 
There were indications that pressures on manpower supplies would be- 
come more pronounced in August following the commencement of grain 
harvesting. The year-to-year increase in job opportunities was reflected 
in the NES figures; vacancies listed at NES offices at the end of the 
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month equalled 52 per cent of job 
registrations, compared with 26 
per cent a year earlier. 


Seven of the 20 areas in the 
region were reclassified during 
the month, one from the labour 
shortage to the balanced category 
and six from balance to the short- 

Rely epee ioe age category. At August 1, the 

area classification was as follows 

ae (last year’s figures in brackets): 
Oe ore Noe 


a aes as . in shortage, 12 (1); in balance, 
ee ated 
4 250,000 Agriculture 


Local Area Developments 
JFMAMJJASOND Calgary (metropolitan). Remained 
in Group 4. Employment continued 
at a very high level in this area. 
Labour shortages persisted in a 
wide number of occupations. The most urgent requirements were for 
general farm workers, welders for pipeline construction, engineers and 
draughtsmen. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 4. Despite a substantial 
increase in the labour force as a result of a steady influx of workers 
from outlying areas and increased registrations of high school students, 
available labour supplies continued to decline during July. Suitable 
workers were scarce in all occupational groups; engineers, draughtsmen 
and nurses were reported to be in critically short supply. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Labour requirements 
continued to be much stronger than last year in all industries; vacancies 
listed at the NES office at the end of the month represented 40 per cent 
of total registrations for employment, compared with 20 per cent a year 
earlier. The construction industry continued to be very active, resulting 
in shortages of almost all types of skilled tradesmen. 


Fort William - Port Arthur (major industrial). Remained in Group 4. A 
record volume of construction was being carried out in this area, causing 
a general labour shortage. There were also approximately 700 vacancies 
for loggers at the end of July and very few job seekers. 


Moose Jaw, North Battleford, Saskatoon and Yorkton (major agricultural). 
Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. 


Weyburn and Dawson Creek (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. 


Medicine Hat (minor). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. 


PACIFIC 

DURING July, employment in the Pacific region established an all-time 
record for the second month in a row. Persons with jobs were estimated 
at 482,000 at July 21, about 16,000 more than a month earlier and 24,000 
more than a year ago. Employment continued to increase in practically 
all industries although fire hazard resulted in minor shut-downs in log- 
ging. 
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Favourable weather conditions 
helped agriculture make a good re- 
covery from the effects of the bad 
weather last fall and again last 
spring. The fishing industry was 
busy. Most branches of mining 
were fully active although hamper- 
ed by shortages of skilled workers 
in several areas. Considerable 
industrial and commercia] ex- 
pansion and developmental work 
was under way. Employment in 
manufacturing continued to be 
high, particularly in the pulp and DF MAM J} 4-5-0 0D 
paper, iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metal products industries, 
where it was much higher than a 
year earlier. The construction industry made uninterrupted progress, the 
volume of projects under way increasing well above 1955 levels. All 
commercial and service industries recorded substantial gains over last 
year. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PACIFIC 
1956 


Persons 


With Jobs 


os 
eo Sf 
450,000 z+ wees 7 
? 7 


The supply of professional skilled and semi-skilled workers was very 
low, and that of unskilled workers was also tight. In Kamloops, Kitimat 
and Whitehorse, employment opportunities for men considerably exceeded 
registrations for employment. Shortages were reported in many areas of 
engineers, draughtsmen, several metal and construction trades, miners, 
loggers, woodworkers, mechanics, office workers, and experienced staff 
for the service industry. 


During the month, three labour market areas were reclassified, one 
from the balanced to the shortage category, one from moderate surplus to 
balance and one from balance to moderate surplus. At August 1, classi- 
fication of the ten areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in shortage, 1 (0); in balance, 8 (9); in moderate surplus, 
beth): 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Most 
industries remained very active but sawmills and hardrock mines were 
hampered by serious labour shortages and logging was delayed by forest 
closures. Shortages included most engineering occupations, metal trades, 
miners, marine workers, certain construction trades, office workers, 
specialized sales personnel, nurses, domestics and restaurant help. 


Victoria (major industrial), Ikemained in Group 3. Industries generally 
continued to operate at or near capacity but most logging camps were 
closed because of fire hazard, Trade benefited from a record tourist 
business. Draughtsmen, shipbuilding tradesmen, auto and oil burner 
mechanics, stenographers and domestics continued to be in short supply. 


Central Vancouver Island (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Kamloops (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. 
Prince George (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of August 10, 1956) 


Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) July 21 5,891,000 + 2.7 
Total persons with jobs .........c.sseeseeeeeeees July 21 5, 789,000 + 3.6 
At work 35 hours or more...........-..s0008 July 21 5, 025, 000 + 4,9 
At work less than 35 hours...............+. July 21 303 ,000 4+12.6 
With jobs but not at work .............000+ Ale ifr Gaedb 461,000 ma Zsa’ 
With jobs but on short time ................ ‘| July, 2) 20, 000 — 91 
With jobs but laid off full week.......... | July 21 * ae 
Persons without jobs and seeking work July 21 102,000 —32.0 
July 2] 4,492,000 + 6.3 
July 21 127,000 — 9.3 
July 21} 4,365,000 + 6.8 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic July 19 21,400 —17.1 
Quebec July 19 56,800 —12.9 
Ontario July 19 57,800 «185 
Prairie July 19 23,800 —14.1 
Pacific July 19 19,500 —10.1 
Total, all regions July 19 179,300 —15.1 
Claimanis for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit ss.:.-...c.cscccccsnseessceeecvecs July 1 136,032 —27.0 
Amount of benefit payments June $9,930, 856 —21.5 
Industrial employment (1949=100).............. June 119.3 + 6.8 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... June 115.2 + 5.4 
Hrimigratzo 1 ieee sper. vse csasmelecseacocepeasuneeee ree lst qtr. 18,963 + 7.6(c) 
1956 
Strikes and Lockouts 
INOsOk days Lostieriec.cicccbestetsccece ences eae e July 57,820 +87.7(c) 
No. of workers involved............. desewe sae | Mey: 9,193 +91. 8(c) 
INGs lofes Crike Siecs.ctracessercvessattorateacena cesta sere July 39 +53.4(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... June 1 $63.83 + 5.1 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...........000000 June 1 $ 1.52 + 4.3 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)..... June 1 41.0 0.0 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ...........0006 June 1 $62.24 + 4.3 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... July 1 118.5 22 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)] June 1 126.7 +n 250 
Total labour income ..........,.csseaeee $000,000 | May 1,166 ikaw 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100)..............00e000 May 283.2 + 5.9 
NeariGEACt UE Ng eaveressess.ccacehskvavsecsss ~ccedetaces May 288.7 + 5.3 
PUPA DUGG ier <ccs<muagvarnes saad tectastesaestncesate May 39 Veil Belk 
sabetecawsrcvawiezest touscpuney arenes May 245.0 + 2.8 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, iay Labour Gazette. 

((b) See inside back cover, May Labour Gazette, 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 


* Less than 10,000, 
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Locomotive Firemen Will 


Ask Affiliation with CLC 


A decision to apply for affiliation with 
the AFL-CIO in the United States and 
with the CLC in Canada was taken by the 
29-man general policy committee of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen at a two-day meeting in 
Winnipeg in July. 

The policy group had been given 
authority at the Brotherhood’s 1947 con- 
vention to apply for affiliation whenever a 
merger was effected between the AFL and 
the CIO. 

The move, which brings to an end 83 
years of independent existence by the 
union, will carry 84,000 members into the 
AFL-CIO and 12,000 into the CLC. 

Two separate resolutions were required, 
one on the affiliation with the AFL-CIO 
and one on the affiliation with the CLC. 
The latter resolution was introduced by five 
Canadian officers on the Committee. They 
were: J. G. McLean, W. E. Gamble and 
W. L. Druce, vice-presidents; George 
Murray, a member of the board of directors, 
and Harry Brown of the union’s joint rela- 
tions committee. 

The union was to file the application for 
affiliation within two weeks of the meeting, 
and approval was expected within 30 days. 


Demands of Civilization 
Outrunning Labour Force 


“The demands of our civilization have 
outrun the possibilities of many of our 
outmoded methods of production and busi- 
ness,” declared Donald P. Campbell of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
an address to the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Asosciation’s annual general meeting. 

“Our production, marketing, distributing 
and business office procedures,” Mr. Camp- 
bell said, “are grossly inadequate to cope 
with the speed with which our civilization 
is developing.” 

The labour force at our disposal had also 
been outrun by these demands of civiliza- 
tion, he said. 
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Some people, Mr. Campbell pointed out, 
believed an automatic industrial world was 
just around the corner. He said their 
feelings were divided: some were waiting 
for “the wonderful era of new productivity” 
while others worried about injury to labour 
by the automatic machine. He thought 
that many attached more meaning than it 
deserved to the word “automation”. 

“The development of automation and 
general mechanization,” Mr. Campbell 
stated, “will be held back because there are 
not enough technicians in the world to 
carry out the work of either construction 
or maintenance.” The ratio’ of engineers to 
technicians, he said, must also be increased 
in plants which are to be highly mech- 
anized. 

Mr. Campbell continued: “Maintenance 
will have to be done skilfully and quickly. 
Labour will have to be re-trained. It may 
be necessary for labour to re-classify its 
work subdivisions and bring them up to 
date. We need technicians trained in more 
than one field. For example: we need the 
electro-chemical technician instead of the 
electrical worker and the chemical worker. 
Labour must develop flexibility. Special 
schools for the training of technicians may 
be needed.” 


Clause Protects Worker 
If Automation Ends Job 


Clauses that are asserted to protect 
workers against job displacement by auto- 
mation have been won by two unions in 
the public utilities field im the United 
States. They are the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers and the Utility 
Workers Union of America. 

A typical job protection clause is that in 
the contract between the IBEW and the 
Niagara-Mohawk Power Corporation, which 
reads :— . 

“While this agreement is effective, no 
regular employee with five or more years 
of continuous service shall be laid off 
because of lack of work, nor shall his rate 
of pay be reduced thereby. In the event 
of a reduction, elimination or reassignment 
of work, the company will offer to an 
eligible employee affected thereby a job 
that may then be available within the divi- 
sion in which he is employed and for which 
he is qualified. It is understood, however, 
that such job offer to an eligible employee 
shall not displace another employee with 
five or more years of continuous service. 
If such affected eligible employee declines 
the job offered, his services shall be 
terminated and the company shall have no 
further obligation of any kind.” 
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How to Ease Transition 


To Automation—uwU.K. 


That the transition to automation will 
be greatly eased if due attention is given 
to the needs, feelings and difficulties of the 
workers concerned, and if the trade unions 
are consulted in advance of each step, is 
one of the points emphasized in a report 
on automation recently published by H.M. 
Stationery Office in the United Kingdom. 


Unemployment is unlikely to be a serious 
matter, the report says, provided that 
automation is not introduced too rapidly, 
that firms plan their manpower require- 
ments well in advance, and provided also 
that a state of full employment continues, 
so that redundant workers can be quickly 
re-absorbed. 


Difficulties, however, may arise in the 
acquiring or adapting of skills, particularly 
amongst the older workers; in persuading 
workers to accept shift work, which may 
be needed to enable machines to run 
continuously; and in maintaining the 
interest of the workers in the job when 
the regular social contact afforded by the 
traditional operative teams is taken away. 
But the conclusion is reached that with 
good management all of these difficulties 
can be overcome. 


It is pointed out that the report is not 
a statement of policy and was not written 
for the technical specialist. Rather it is 
intended to provide food for serious thought 
and discussion, particularly by industrialists, 
trade unionists and administrators with an 
informed interest in the subject. 

The report lays special emphasis on the 
need for much research and exchange of 
information on the subject of automation, 
and points out that no one knows enough 
about the subject to dogmatise about it. 

Some of the technical trends can be 
» foreseen fairly clearly, however, the report 
goes on to say. The production, handling 
and assembly of components will be further 
mechanized and transfer-machines will be 
more widely used in the mass-production of 
engineering components. Automatic control 
of processes, already far advanced in some 
industries such as petroleum and chemicals, 
will continue to make progress. Electronic 
computers will help to solve problems of 
management, at first by doing routine 
clerical work of various kinds, and later by 
controlling processes and machinery and by 
bringing about the integration of control 
which must precede the establishment of 
an automatic factory. 

The benefits of automation will not be 
confined to large firms, though their larger- 
scale production and larger financial 
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resources may give them an advantage. 
Many small firms, nevertheless, may find 
their factories suited to automatic pro- 
cesses, both economically and technically, 
the report says. 


Leek of Trained Workers 
Seen Delaying Automation 


The dislocation in the employment of 
office and factory workers, though it cer- 
tainly merits the concern it is causing, will 
probably not be the most serious question 
in connection with the spread of automa- 
tion. With the enlightened co-operation of 
labour, management and government, this 
dislocation should be manageable. But the 
stumbling block will more likely be a 
shortage of trained people “who are 
equipped to cope with the Automated 
World of Tomorrow when tomorrow is 
suddenly upon us”. 

This is the opinion put forward by Allan 
Kent, staff reporter of the newspaper, at 
the conclusion of a series of four articles 
on various aspects of automation, published 
recently in the Toronto Telegram. It was 
announced last month that Mr. Kent had 
been awarded a $1,000 prize for the series. 

The result of this shortage of trained 
people, Mr. Kent goes on to say, may be 
that it “will so delay the whole process 
that we won’t have to endure the miseries 
of labour dislocation at all—nor enjoy the 
anticipated benefits of automation either”. 

The impact that automation will have on 
employment, the writer says, will depend 
on the rate at which it is adopted. “If 
automation comes in slowly a really chaotic 
unemployment situation might be averted 
by the normal rate of retirement, or through 
such devices as earlier retirement, and a 
shorter work week. But,” he concludes, “it 
isn’t likely to come in that slowly.” 

Besides the shortage of the skilled man- 
power needed, the articles mention other 
factors which may put a brake on the 
adoption of automatic machinery. These 
include the high cost of the machinery and 
its inadaptability to other uses if industrial 
changes or changes in demand for products 
come about. 


“Expensive automated machinery has a 
degree of inflexibility that would make it 
a dangerous investment in any industry 
that was less sure than the automobile 
industry of having a large, stable market 
for a pretty well standardized product,” the 
writer says. 

He also mentions the risk run by firms 
that invest in such machinery that changes 
in materials used in manufacturing, or in 


methods of production, will render it 
obsolete. For instance, he says that “new 
products are coming along regularly—con- 
sider plastics, for only one example—which 
may make it possible in many cases to 
substitute a single-piece product for an 
assembled product, thus making an auto- 
mated assembly process unnecessary. 


“Nevertheless,” Mr. Kent says, “it seems 
clear that the sheer dynamism of techno- 
logical progress will bring it (automation) 
upon us at an ever-increasing rate.” 

The case is mentioned of the “many 
workers in minor clerical or industrial jobs 
who for one reason or another just aren’t 
capable of doing a higher-level job than 
they're now doing. If their jobs are 
swallowed up by a data processing machine 
or an automated assembly line, what’s to 
happen to them?” the writer asks. 


He quotes Prof. Norbert Wiener of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology as 
saying that this “Second Industrial Revolu- 
tion” is going eventually to displace most 
labour “that performs judgments of a low 
level”, both in the factory and in the office. 


Prof. W. H. Watson, Director of the 
Computation Centre of the University of 
Toronto, is quoted as saying that Canadian 
business ought to be learning a great deal 
more about automation and the computing 
machines than it is. It should also be 
concerned, Prof. Watson says, about where 
it is going to get the specially trained men 
who will be needed for any firm’s success— 
“or even survival”’—in the “Automation 
Age”. 

It is suggested by Prof. Watson and Prof. 
Gotlieb, Chief Computer in the Computa- 
tion Centre, that large concerns should be 
taking advantage of the evening courses in 
digital computer and data processing work 
that are being offered by the University 
and send some of their young men to the 
courses at company expense. 


J. MeGregor: Director of 
Unemployment Insurance 


The appointment of James McGregor as 
Director of Unemployment Insurance was 
announced last month by J. G. Bisson, 
Chief Commissioner of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. Mr. McGregor 
succeeds R. G. Barclay, who retired recently. 

Mr. McGregor, 51 years old, began his 
career in the public service in 1942 as 
supervisor of the insurance branch in the 
Commission’s Toronto local office. He 
moved to Head Office in 1946 as an insur- 
ance officer and the following year became 
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James McGregor 


assistant to the Director of Unemployment 
Insurance. In 1954 he was appointed Chief 
Claims Officer. 

A native of Aberdeenshire, Scotland, Mr. 
McGregor came to Canada in 1927, settling 
in Edmonton. He worked there with the 
Commercial Life Assurance Company until 
1939, when he was transferred to Toronto. 
Three years later he moved to the UIC. 


N.B. Apprenticeship Chief 
On ILO Mission to Burma 


B. W. Kelly, Director of Apprenticeship 
in the New Brunswick Department of 
Labour, has been granted one year’s leave 
of absence to act as technical adviser on 
apprenticeship to the Government of 
Burma. He left Fredericton at the end of 
last month to take up his new duties. 

The request for Mr. Kelly’s services was 
made to the N.B. Department of Labour 
by V. C. Phelan, Canadian Director of the 
ILO, Hon. A. E. Skaling, Minister of 
Labour, said in announcing the temporary 
appointment. 
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Steleo and Steelworkers 


Sign Two-Year Contract 


A new two-year contract providing wage 
increases and fringe benefits worth an 
aggregate of 333 cents an hour over the 
term of the agreement was agreed to by 
the Steel Co. of Canada and the United 
Steelworkers in Hamilton at the end of 
July. 

Under the new agreement, which is retro- 
active to April 1, 1956, wages will be in- 
creased 10 cents an hour at the beginning 
of the first year, and 8 cents at the 
beginning of the second year, bringing the 
base rate at April 1, 1957, to $1.783. 
Employees in the highest job class at that 
time will be getting $3.22 an hour. 

The first instalment of retroactive pay 
under the co-operative wage survey for the 
period April 8, 1958, to April 1, 1955, was 
to be made on August 2. No date has 
been set for the second and third pay- 
ments. The average total amount of these 
retroactive wage payments, it was stated 
by a union spokesman, will be $750, and 
the highest amounts, paid in a few cases, 
will be more than $4,000. 

A new provision of the agreement is for 
a premium of 15 cents an hour for Sunday 
work. Shift differentials are to be increased 
one cent an hour. Pensions will be raised 
from the present $50 to $60 a month at 
65 after 20 years’ service. The maximum 
‘will be $110 a month after 36% years of 
service, instead of $83.33 as at present. 

The company reckoned that although the 
total gain to the employees would be 333 
cents the cost to the company would be 
36°3 cents, the difference being accounted 
for by vacations and statutory holidays paid 
for but not worked. 

The union’s original demand had been for 
a “package” deal worth 48 cents an hour 
to the employees. The company had 
offered a 153-cents-an-hour package. 


3-Wear No-Strike Pact 
Ends U.S. Steel Strike 


The United States steel strike was settled 
on July 27 when the steel companies and 
the United Steelworkers agreed to a three- 
year contract which the union reckoned 
brought total gains of 45-6 cents an hour 
for the workers over the period of the 
agreement. The strike began at midnight, 
June 30. 

The main provisions of the new contract 
are as follows:— 

Effective on the date of the agreement 
Job Class 1 to be combined with Job 
Class 2, job class rates to be increased 7:3 
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cents an hour and increments between job 
classes to be increased from 6 cents to 6°3 
cents. Increases of 7 cents an hour to be 
given on July 1 of each of the two subse- 
quent years, with an additional 0-2 cents 
in the job class increments each year. 

A cost-of-living adjustment on each 
January 1 and July 1 during the term of 
the agreement, which can be reduced only 
if the fall in the cost of living warrants 
a reduction in the bonus of 2 cents an hour. 

Effective September 1, 1956, a premium 
of 10 per cent to be paid for Sunday work. 
On July 1, 1957, this premium to become 
20 per cent, and from July 1, 1958, the 
premium to be time and a quarter. The 
union reckoned that the 10-per-cent 
premium would be equal to an average of 
25 cents an hour, the 20-per-cent premium 
to 52 cents, and the time-and-a-quarter 
premium to 68 cents an hour. 

The overtime rate for holiday work to 
be double time and one-tenth effective 
July 1, 1957, and double time and one- 
quarter effective July 1, 1958. 

A supplementary unemployment benefit 
plan for employees with two years’ con- 
tinuous service to provide 65 per cent of 
take-home pay (including state payments) 
for 52 weeks. (The parties are to negotiate 
all details of financing and other points.) 

Union shop, with no escape clause for 
new employees or present members. 

Substantial increases in insurance benefits 
and pensions. 

Good Friday to be added as a seventh 
paid holiday. 

Effective January 1, 1958, an additional 
half-week of vacation for employees with 
three to five years’ service, those with 10 
to 15 years’ service and those with more 
than 25 years’ service. 

Shift differentials to be increased from 6 
cents to 8 cents for the afternoon shift, 
and from 9 to 12 cents for the night shift, 
effective July 1, 1958. 

Employees to be paid for wages lost due 
to jury duty. 

The main agreement and the subagree- 
ments will terminate on June 30, 1959; and 
the insurance and pension agreements on 
October 31, 1959. 

The union gained the largest wage and 
fringe benefit. package in its history. The 
three-year no-strike contract is the first in 
the industry in 20 years. Previous two-year 
contracts provided for re-opening on wages 
at the end of the first year, when the union 
was free to strike. 

The strike had rendered idle 650,000 steel 
workers and was estimated to have caused 
the layoff of about 125,000 employees in 
other industries. 


An increase in the price of steel aver- 
aging $8.50 a ton was announced shortly 
after the settlement. 

The union’s original demands included a 
“substantial” wage increase of unstated 
amount, double pay for Sunday work and 
time and a half for Saturday work, a 52- 
week supplementary unemployment insur- 
ance plan, and a company-paid insurance 
plan. 

The offer made by the companies was 
for a five-year contract with an increase 
in all standard hourly rates of 6 cents in 
each year, and an increase of 0-2 cents in 
increments between job classes above Job 
Class 2 in each year. Job Class 1 was to 
be abolished and all employees in this class 
were to be advanced to Class 2. 

Increases in benefits offered by the 
companies included: a 52-week SUB plan, 
with company contributions of 5 cents per 
hour per man; an improved insurance plan, 
with increased benefits for sickness and 
accidents and for hospitalization and 
surgery, and a life insurance plan; the 
addition of a seventh paid holiday, increased 
pensions, longer vacations with pay, in- 
creased afternoon and night shift premiums, 
and the establishment on July 1, 1959, of a 
premium for Sunday work equal to the 
night-shift premium. 

The union rejected the steel companies’ 
offer, declaring that it would amount to 
only 5 cents an hour in take-home pay. 
The union’s President, David J. McDonald, 
said that the proposed layoff benefit plan 
would be of little value because it was so 
arranged that a laid-off employee would 
receive 65 per cent of his after-tax weekly 
pay only for hours actually worked in the 
three months before the layoff. 

The industry then proposed an indefinite 
extension of contracts, with the union 
having the right to strike after 72 hours’ 
notice, and the companies reducing their 
demand for a five-year contract to one for 
four years and four months, the benefits in 
their original offer being reduced propor- 
tionately. 

The union offered an extension of 15 
days if the companies would agree to make 
retroactive any settlement reached after 
June 30. The industry refused this offer, 
chiefly on the ground that the retroactivity 
provision would favour the union by leaving 
it in the position of having nothing to lose 
no matter how long the negotiations were 
prolonged. 


Australia Introduces 
New Conciliation Act 


A bill to amend the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act recently introduced in 
the Australian House of Representatives 
provides for: the establishment of a 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Commission; the appointment of 
conciliators associated with the Commission 
to exercise the conciliation functions of the 
Commission, but not to arbitrate; and the 
establishment of a Commonwealth Indus- 
trial Court consisting of a chief judge and 
not more than two other judges. 

The new Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission is divided into a presidential 
section, consisting of a president and not 
less than two deputy presidents (these 
offices being at first filled by four of the 
seven judges of the present Arbitration 
Court), and a lay section which will consist 
of a senior commissioner and not less than 
five commissioners. These commissioners 
will in the first place be chosen from 
amongst the present Conciliation Commis- 
sioners. 

The presidential section will deal exclu- 
sively with the main arbitration cases, such 
as the basic wage, standard hours, long- 
service leave hearings, etc. The president 
will allot particular industries to the indi- 
vidual lay commissioners, each of whom 
will hear disputes arising in his particular 
industry. Provision is made for appeal to 
the Commission against the decision of an 
individual commissioner. 

The Industrial Court will be given all 
the powers to interpret and enforce awards, 
punish for contempt, deal with disputed 
elections in organizations and decide 
issues relating to membership of organiza- 
tions, which are now vested in the Arbi- 
tration Court. In the first instance the 
members of the court will be the remaining 
three judges of the present Arbitration 
Court. 

This new legislation has been prompted 
by two principal needs; to meet changing 
conditions and to deal with the difficulty 
which has arisen out of the decision given 
by the High Court in March 1956, which 
ruled that the present Commonwealth Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Court cannot 
validly exercise the power to punish those 
who disobey its orders, in addition to 
exercising the power of arbitration. (An 
appeal to the Privy Council against this 
decision is still pending.) 

The present Conciliation and Arbitration 
Court will remain, but its functions will be 
curtailed so as not to interfere with the 
functions of the Commission and the new 
Industrial Court. 
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Engineer Shortage Slows 
Atomic Power Program 


The current shortage of engineers is 
having an effect on Canada’s nuclear 
research program. Graduates with degrees 
in civil, mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing must undergo training in nuclear physics 
before they can contribute to nuclear 
developments. 

W. J. Bennett, President of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Ltd., told a committee 
of the House of Commons last month that 
it takes two years for engineers to be 
trained in nuelear physics. 

The publicity given to the demand for 
engineers has overshadowed sizeable demand 
for graduates from other faculties, it is 
pointed out by J. K. Bradford, Director of 
the Placement Service at the University of 
Toronto. 

He reported that the demand for this 
year’s graduates of the University, from 441 
companies requesting 4,587 individuals, in- 
cluded a sieable demand for Arts graduates 
as well as for graduates in Engineering and 
Commerce. 

“There 1s a growing awareness of the 
value of the broader training for admin- 
istration that stems from a good grounding 
in the humanities,” he said. 


Two Companies Announce 
Engineer Training Plens 


Establishment of training plans designed 
to increase the supply of professional 
engineers has recently been announced by 
two Canadian firms. 

The plan announced by Canadian West- 
inghouse Co. aims to reduce from two years 
to one the time engineering graduates must 
spend in training with the company. The 
graduate is to be given special training in 
the particular engineering, manufacturing, 
sales or service division which fits in with 
his preference and aptitudes, rather than 
the more general training previously given. 
The newcomer will receive credit for any 
previous experience, time spent in training 
being reduced accordingly. 

Orenda Engines, Ltd., is establishing a 
plan which will give its technical personnel 
the chance to reach professional status at 
practically no cost to themselves, and with- 
out giving up their jobs to go to school. 
The plan, which is to start in September, 
provides lectures by Orenda engineers at 
the company’s plant in Malton which will 
prepare candidates for the examinations of 
the Association of Professional Engineers 
of Ontario. Passing these examinations 
leads to recognition as a professional 
engineer. 
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The scheme is to enable men now 
employed by the company in technical 
capacities to become professional engineers 
by the spring of 1960. The company will 
allow time off from work for those attend- 
ing lectures, and will lend money to pay 
examination fees. Candidates, who are 
required to have senior matriculation, will 
pay a fee of 50 cents a lecture, which will 
be refunded to them if they pass the 
examinations. 


Name Committee to Plan 
Conference on Engineers 


A committee of 13 leading Canadian 
industrialists has been named to plan a 
National Engineering Manpower Confer- 
ence to be held at St. Andrews by the Sea, 
N.B., on September 9, 10 and 11. 

The conference has been endorsed by the 
Dominion Council of Professional Engi- 
neers, representing 30,000 engineers in the 
10 provinces. 

Some 75 leaders in education, government, 
professional societies, labour and industry 
are being invited to assess and analyse the 
supply and demand of professional engi- 
neers and technicians with a view to making 
definite moves to end the current shortage. 

Members of the 13-man committee are:— 

James §S. Duncan, President, Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson Ltd., Toronto. 

Dr. R. L. Hearn, P.Eng., Chairman, The 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, Toronto. 

H. M. Turner, Chairman of the Board, 
Canadian General Electric, Toronto. 

E. H. Walker, General Manager, 
McKinnon Industries, St. Catharines. 

D. W. Ambridge, P.Eng., President and 
General Manager, Abitibi Power and Paper, 
Toronto. 

E. J. Durnin, P.Eng., President, Dominion 
Council of Professional Engineers, Regina. 

J. R. White, P.Eng., President, Imperial 
Oil, Toronto. 

A. H. Zimmerman, P.Eng., Chairman, 
Defence Research Board, Ottawa. 

J. R. Bradfield, President, Noranda Mines 
Ltd., Toronto. 

H. 8. Wingate, President, International 
Nickle Co. of Canada Ltd., New York. 

A. EK. Grauer, Chairman and President, 
British Columbia Power Corporation, 
Vancouver. 

Dr. O. M. Solandt, Vice-president, 
Research and Development, Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal. 

Robert Anderson, President, Ventures 
Ltd., New York. 

The conference is being sponsored by 
A. V. Roe Canada Ltd. 


Alternative to GAW 
Suggested by Briton 


Longer notice for longer service, as a 
preferable alternative to the guaranteed 
annual wage, is put forward as a fifth pillar 
of industrial policy in an article entitled 
“Foundations of Industrial Security” by 
Viscount Chandos, published in the July 7 
issue of Saturday Night. 

The suggestion made by Lord Chandos, 
Chairman of Associated Electrical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., is that a worker who is entitled 
to a week’s notice in case of layoff from 
the start of his employment, should, after, 
say, two years’ service be entitled to an 
extra week’s notice—with pay—for each 
year of service. 

Although he admitted that the plan 
would have its dangers, he thought that 
it was “psychologically wrong that a man 
who has been in your employment for 
ten years should be on a week’s notice”, 
He also agreed that under present circum- 
stances of employment “you would be 
giving very little to the workman which 
he has not got already”. But, he said, 
“what you are doing is saying: ‘If you are 
loyal to me I will be loyal to you, come 
rain or fine’.” 

The writer rejected a guaranteed wage 
for a year as being “far too inflexible: 
certain stresses might break it down”. 

The other four “main foundations” of 
industrial policy Jaid down by the writer 
were: to aim at continuity of employment 
for everyone on the books of the com- 
pany, to give a fair reward and good 
incentives for a good day’s work, to make 
the career open to talent, and to see that 
the conditions under which people work 
should be “as light and cheerful as we can 
make them”. 

He did not think highly of profit-sharing 
schemes as incentives to effort on the part 
of employees because “they are too remote 
from the work of the operative either to 
give him much more interest in the busi- 
ness than he would gain out of a piece- 
rate, or to give him that personal feeling 
of belonging to a society, or a company, 
or a team, which we want him to feel”. 


Ohio Approves Individual 


Income Security Plan 

Ohio, which in May ruled that workers 
in the state could not receive state unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and “motor- 
type” supplemental benefits at the same 
time, last month approved a company- 
financed individual income security plan for 
unemployed workers. 


The Ohio Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation notified the Eaton Manufac- 
turing Company of Cleveland that pay- 
ments to its unemployed workers under its 
individual income security plan would not 
be deducted from unemployment benefits 
paid by the state. 

The company has set up a plan under 
which it pays 34 cents per hour for each 
hour worked into an individual account 
for each employee, who acquires a non- 
forfeitable interest in the account. If there 
is a layoff, the employee may draw from 
his account; if he terminates his employ- 
ment with the company, he may withdraw 
any balance remaining in his account; and 
if he dies while still in the company’s 
employ, his estate will be entitled to what- 
ever balance remains. 


Ford of Canada and UAW 
Sign Two-Year Contracts 


Two-year contracts covering both office 
workers and hourly-rated employees of 
Ford Motor Company of Canada were 
signed during the month. The agreements 
were reached amicably, in contrast to the 
strike which preceded the signing of the 
previous contract. 


For the 9,000 hourly-rated employees, the 
new contract provides a 30-cents an hour 
increase in benefits and wages, including: 
company contributions of five cents an 
hour to a guaranteed annual wage fund; 
six-cent an hour pay raise immediately, plus 
cost-of-living increase of another two 
cents; another six-cent boost across the 
board in September 1957; higher bonuses 
for afternoon and night shifts; liberalized 
pension and life-insurance plans. 

The agreement between the company and 
its. office workers, who, like the hourly- 
rated employees are represented by the 
United Automobile Workers, covers 750 
individuals. 

Salary adjustments include an increase of 
$10.40 a month, plus cost-of-living allow- 
ance of $3.47 per month. A basic salary 
increase of $10.40 a month would become 
effective September 1, 1957. 

In addition, the office workers get paid 
half-holidays on the days _ preceding 
Christmas and New Year’s. Also instituted 
in the settlement is provision for a supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plan for 
employees in the bargaining unit, Local 240, 
of Windsor, Ont. 

Under the contracts, the company gains 
two years of freedom from strikes and 
generally happier relations all around, 
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Report Campaign Reduced 
Seasonal Unemployment 


Forty-two National Employment Service 
offices across Canada have been told by 
nearly 300 employers that more than 3,000 
workers who would normally have been 
laid off were retained last winter as a result 
of the NES-Department of Labour cam- 
paign against seasonal unemployment. 

Some of the workers, it was admitted, 
were kept on because of improved economic 
conditions but the campaign is believed to 
have resulted in many retentions and the 
employment of many normally out of work 
in the winter that were not reported to 
NES offices. 

The NES has estimated that more than 
8,000 workers normally laid off were kept 
on the job last winter. 


Senator Urges Doubling 
OF Limit on Annuities 


Doubling of the limit on government 
annuities to $2,400 has been urged by 
Senator David Croll. 

While Senator Croll admitted that gov- 
ernment annuities were subsidized, he 
justified the subsidy on the ground that 
in the long run the taxpayer will be saved 
money by a plan which encourages people 
to provide for their old age. 

The cost of administration of the govern- 
ment annuities plan last year amounted to 
only 10 cents per capita, the Senator said, 
and he contended that that was a small 
price to pay for encouraging Canadians 
to practise thrift. 

The limit should be raised to $2,400, he 
said, because the present limit of $1,200 
had been set in the thirties, and the decline 
in the purchasing power of the dollar since 
then had made that limit “out of line 
with real values which prevailed when the 
limit was set”. 

Another view of government annuities 
was expressed about the same time by the 
Senate’s Standing Committee on Finance. 

Noting that since their inception govern- 
ment annuities had been subsidized to the 
extent of $31 million, not including admin- 
istration costs of more than $11 million, 
the Committee recommended that the 
tables of rates for future annuities be 
revised to provide a revenue sufficient to 
maintain the fund on a self-supporting basis, 
including the cost of administration. 

It was the basing of old contracts on 
inadequate rates that has caused the deficit, 
the Committee pointed out. 

Originally designed to provide, for per- 
sons of modest means, a source of security 
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not otherwise available at the time, gov- 
ernment annuities now are used largely 
by business organizations concerned with 
setting up pension funds for their employees, 
the Committee reported. In addition, “the 
advent of old age pensions and the entry 
by most insurance companies into the 
annuity fleld have served to remove the 
basis on which the Act was established,” 
the Committee said. 

“Your Committee is concerned with the 
justification of continuing, in deficit, a fund 
which no longer serves its original purpose.” 


Council Advises Extension 
Of U.S. Jobless Insurance 


Unemployment insurance coverage should 
be extended to employers of one or more 
persons, the United States Advisory Council 
on Unemployment Compensation has 
recommended. 

The tripartite Council also recommended 
that the definition of “employee” should 
be liberalized to allow broader coverage, 
that veterans should be given permanent 
coverage and that coverage should be 
extended to state and local government 
employees and to domestic service where 
an employer has four or more domestic 
servants in his employ. 


Study Characteristics 
Of Insured Unemployed 


Nearly a third of the insured unem- 
ployed in the United States were found 
to be unskilled, although these workers 
constitute less than a tenth of the non- 
farm employees, in a study undertaken 
jointly by federal and state agencies and 
recently published by the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

The report, first of a series on the 
characteristics of workers drawing employ- 
ment insurance, shows that at the middle 
of the first quarter of 1956 about 40 per 
cent of the 1,500,000 persons claiming 
unemployment benefits came from manu- 
facturing industries, nearly 25 per cent were 
construction workers and about 20 per cent 
came from trade and service industries. 

Clerical and sales workers, who repre- 
sent about 30 per cent of the non-farm 
employees, accounted for only 10 per cent 
of the insured unemployed. Three out of 
four of the insured unemployed were men 
—a somewhat higher proportion than that 
of males in the total non-farm labour force. 

About two-fifths of the unemployed were 
over 44 years of age, compared with about 
one-third over that age in non-farm 
employment. 


The average duration of insured unem- 
ployment was 7-4 weeks. Among those 65 
years and over, one in four had been 
unemployed for more than 14 weeks, com- 
pared with one in ten when those of all 
ages were taken together. There was a 
tendency for women to be unemployed 
longer than men. 


389,000 in U.K. Share 
In Company’s Profits 


Profit-sharing schemes being operated on 
a pre-arranged basis in the United Kingdom 
at the end of 1954 numbered 421. The 
schemes were operated by 408 concerns, 13 
of these concerns each having two schemes 
in operation. A total of roughly 389,400 
employees participated in the profit-sharing 
arrangements. 

These facts are given in an article, 
“Profit-Sharing and Co-Partnership 
Schemes”, published in the British Ministry 
of Labour Gazette for May 1956. 

In addition, 132,672 workers participated 
in 130 profit-sharing arrangements of a 
less definite nature, there being no pre- 
arranged method of sharing the profits in 
these cases. 

In 1938, under the slightly more rigid 
definition of profit-sharing then in use, 404 
schemes were recorded with approximately 
261,000 workers participating in the 399 
undertakings concerned—five of the latter 
each having two schemes. 

Of the schemes operated on a_pre- 
arranged basis, information regarding the 
amount received by the employees was 
available in 370 cases. In 349 of these 
schemes, where the profit-sharing applied 
to all employees, the average sum received 
by each employee amounted to 5-8 per cent 
of his earnings in 1954. In the remaining 
21 schemes, which applied only to “staff” 
or to a particular section of the employees, 
the average addition to earnings amounted 
to 10-1 per cent. 

In the 130 looser profit-sharing arrange- 
ments mentioned above the average addi- 
tion to earnings amounted to 7:4 per cent 
per employee during 1954. 

The definition of “profit-sharing” given 
in the article was “taken to refer to definite 
arrangements under which employees regu- 
larly receive, in addition to their wages or 
salaries, a share on some pre-determined 
basis in the profits of the undertaking, the 
sum allocated to employees varying with 
the level of the profits.” 

(An article on profit-sharing plans in 
Canadian manufacturing appeared in the 
July Lasour Gazette, page 896.) 
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U.K. Engineering Union 
Elects New President 


By a record vote in a record ballot of 
the membership, William John Carron has 
been elected President of Britain’s second 
biggest union, the 950,000-strong Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union. He will take 
over his new job in September this year 
when the present leader of the union, 
Robert Openshaw, reires. 

“Bill” Carron, as he is generally known, 
defeated a Communist opponent. 

Mr. Carron has held nearly all the trade 
union offices it is possible for him to hold. 
From the time he joined the union as a 
working engineer in 1924, he has been, 
successively, a shop steward, a branch 
secretary, a trades council delegate, a 
district president, and a divisional organ- 
izer. In 1950 he entered the national scene 
with his election to the seven-man full-time 
executive council of the AEU, and in 1953, 
aiter nomination by his union, he was elected 
by delegates at the annual Trades Union 
Congress to the TUC General Council. 

For his union he has had the respon- 
sibility of negotiations with the employers 
as a member of the National Joint Council 
of Civil Air Transport and of the Air 
Ministry Independent Whitley Council. 

The AEU has the most far-flung mem- 
bership of any based in Britain. In 
Australia there are about 80,000 members, 
in South Africa some 20,000, while in 
Southern Rhodesia, Malta and Gibraltar 
members of the AKU are also to be found. 
It is one of the few British unions to claim 
an international character, though in each 
separate country the membership operates 
for negotiation and administration as a 
separate unit. 

Essentially a craft union in origin, the 
AKU now recruits semi-skilled and women 
workers. 

Earlier this year a conference called by 
the AKU brought together representatives 
of some 20 unions to consider the possi- 
bility of closer unity. 

A history of amalgamation in engineer- 
ing goes back to the formation of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers in 1851 
and the creation of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union in 1921. 


ICFTU Names C. H. Millard 
Director of Organization 
Charles H. Millard, a Vice-president of 
the Canadian Labour Congress and Cana- 
dian Director of the United Steelworkers 
of America, was appointed last month 
Director of Organization for the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
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Although the position was established in 
1955, Mr. Millard is the first to fill it. 

He had previously been connected with 
the ICFTU as CLC representative on its 
regional activities fund committee. He was 
a CCL delegate to the founding congress of 
the ICFTU in London in 1949. 

Appointment of a successor to Mr. Millard 
on the CLC Executive and as Canadian 
Director of the Steelworkers is expected to 
be made this month. 

In his new position, Mr. Millard will be 
particularly responsible for the ICFTU’s 
assistance to workers in under-developed 
countries. 

Born in St. Thomas, Ont., in 1896, Mr. 
Millard moved to Oshawa after service in 
the First World War. There he became 
the first President of the Oshawa local 
of the United Auto Workers. He partici- 
pated in the historic 1937 strike against 
General Motors that resulted in recogni- 
tion of the CIO. 

After the expulsion of the Canadian 
sections of the CIO from the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, he was named 
CIO representative in Canada. In 1940 he 
was appointed Canadian Director of the 
Steelworkers Organizing Committee. In 
1942, when the SWOC became a self- 
governing section of the United Steel- 
workers of America, he was elected Cana- 
dian Director of the union and re-elected 
to that post at every subsequent election. 

A Vice-president of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour for many years, he was a 
member of the TLC-CCL unity committee 


C. H. Millard 
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and, at the CLC founding convention last 
April, was elected a Vice-president for 
Ontario in the merged organization. 

Mr. Millard served two terms—1943-45 
and 1948-51—as CCF member in the 
Ontario Legislature. 


U.W. Carpenter Retires, 
BLE Elects 0. J. Travis 


U. W. Carpenter, senior Canadian grand 
officer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, who announced his retirement 
at the 13th Triennial Convention of the 
Brotherhood held in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
mid-July, has been succeeded by Oscar 
James Travis of Allendale, Ont. 


Mr. Carpenter began working on the 
Canadian National Railways in 1904, 
became an engineer in 1914, and continued 
to work in that capacity until 1939, when 
he became union general chairman on 
eastern lines. He has been an Assistant 
Grand Chief Engineer since 1948. 

Mr. Travis is general chairman of the 
union on the Canadian National, Central 
Region and New England Lines. 

Two other Canadians re-elected as 
assistant grand chiefs are Harry E. Camp- 
bell of Ottawa and John Marshall of 
Winnipeg. 


K.C. Adams, UMW Editor 
For Many Years, Dies 


K. C. Adams, for many years editor of 
the United Mine Workers’ Journal, died 
June 30 at the age of 69. Mr. Adams, 
known among his friends as “Casey”, owing 
to failing health had been in semi-retire- 
ment since 1948. However, he had con- 
tinued to write editorials for the Journal 
until his full retirement in 1953. 

Mr. Adams served the United Mine 
Workers in various capacities for 40 years. 
His devotion to the Republican party, 
however, caused him to break with the 
union in 1986 when John L. Lewis, his 
close friend, supported the re-election of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for a second term 
as president. He returned to the UMW 
in 1940 when Mr. Lewis broke with Mr. 
Roosevelt. 


Ellis More, one-time President of the 
Calgary Trades and Labour Council and 
former foreman of the Calgary waterworks 
department, died in Duncan, B.C., on 
June 26. 


3 More Loeal Councils 
Complete Amalgamation 


The merger of local labour councils in 
three more Canadian cities has been com- 
pleted, and the principal officers of the new 
bodies have been appointed. 


The Peterborough Labour Council (CLC) 
has been formed by the merger of the 
Peterborough Trades and Labour Council 
(TLC) and the Peterborough and District 
Labour Council (CCL). The principal 
officers of the new council are: President, 
Alf Barber, former President of the CCL 
council; Executive Member, John McPhee, 
former President of the TLC council; 
Recording Secretary, Henry Nokes, former 
Secretary of the TLC group. 


In Winnipeg the new Winnipeg Labour 
Council (CLC) has been formed by the 
amalgamation of the Winnipeg and District 
Trades and Labour Council (TLC), the 
Winnipeg Labour Council (CCL) and the 
Winnipeg Central Labour Council (OBU). 
The President of the new council is Grant 
McLeod, formerly President of the TLC 
council; and the Secretary-Treasurer is 
J. A. Coulter, the former holder of that 
office in the CCL body. R. B. Russell, who 
was General Secretary of the OBU district 
council, is Executive Secretary. 

In Victoria a new council, called the 
Victoria Labour Council (CLC), has come 
into being by the union of the Victoria 
Trades and Labour Council (TLC) and the 
Victoria Labour Council (CCL). Jack 
MacKenzie of the International Wood- 
workers (formerly CCL) is President of 
the CLC council; Robert Barrie, President 
of the TLC council, is First Vice-president; 
and George Leadbetter, President of the 
CCL council, is Second Vice-president. 
Perey Rayment, TLC Secretary, is 
Secretary-Treasurer of the new body. 

Some confusion over mergers of local 
labour councils that resulted when building 
and construction trades locals in this 
country received letters urging efforts to 
postpone such mergers has now _ been 
brought to an end. 

As a result of jurisdictional differences, 
presidents of AFL building trades unions 
had instructed their locals to defer action 
on merger of state and local councils. 
Letters carrying these instructions were 
received by Canadian locals. Although, 
because of the complete autonomy of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, the instructions 
were not applicable in this country, some 
confusion did arise. 

With the announcement of a plan (see 
below) by which the AFL-CIO hopes to 
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settle the jurisdictional differences, the in- 
structions to defer mergers have been 
withdrawn. 

CLC Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald later said that “present indications 
are that the great majority” of Canadian 
provincial labour federations and _ local 
labour councils will have amalgamated well 
before the end of the two-year period 
specified in the CLC constitution for such 
mergers to take place. 


AFL-CIO Seeks Policy on 
Jurisdictional Problems 


A committee of six AFL-CIO Vice- 
presidents—three representing former AFL 
unions and three former CIO unions—has 
been named to frame a general policy on 
work jurisdiction problems affecting affli- 
ates of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Department and the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department. 

Those named by AFL-CIO President 
George Meany were: Walter P. Reuther, 
President of the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment and of the United Auto Workers; 
David J. McDonald, President of the 
United Steelworkers; L. S. Buckmaster, 
President of the United Rubber Workers; 
Harry Bates, President, Bricklayers’ Inter- 
national Union; Maurice Hutcheson, 
President, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters; and Joseph Keenan, Secretary, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 


Shipbuilding Unions Adopt 
Common Wage Policy 


CLC unions in the shipbuilding industry 
have adopted a common wage policy. 

At a meeting in Amherst, N.S., the 54 
delegates decided on four goals that will 
be sought during negotiation of 1956 
contracts :— 

1. A wage increase of 23 cents an hour. 

2. Additional statutory holidays to bring 
the total to nine. 

3. Two weeks’ paid vacation after one 
year, and three weeks after 15 years’ 
service. 

4. Payment by the operators of half the 
cost of health and welfare and pension 
plans. 


During June, accidents to federal govern- 
ment employees totalling 1,422 were 
reported to the Government Employees 
Compensation Branch of the Department 
of Labour. 
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Radio, Television Unions 
In Canade Form Council 


A Council of Broadcasting Unions, repre- 
senting 20,000 employees and performers in 
Canadian radio and television, was formed 
July 6 in Toronto. The purpose of the 
organization is stated to be to promote 
co-operation and understanding among the 
member organizations in such matters as 
organization, collective agreements, griev- 
ances and arbitration, and to help the CLC 
in all matters relating to radio and TV 
broadcasting. 

The member organizations, which are all 
affiliated with the CLC, are: the Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television Employees of 
Canada, the Canadian Council of Authors 
and Artists, the Canadian Federation of 
Musicians, the Canadian Wire Service 
Guild, the International Alliance of Theat- 
rical Stage Employees and Motion Picture 
Operators and the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians. 

The principal officers of the new organ- 
ization are: President, Eldon Wilcox, 
ARTEC Secretary; Vice-president, Neil 
Leroy, CCAA President; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Timothy O’Sullivan, international 
representative of NABHT. 


Barbers in CIO and AFL 
In One Union Again 


The first consolidation of a former CIO 
union with its former AFL counterpart 
occurred last month when the Barber and 
Beauty Union (formerly CIO) re-affiliated 
with the Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, 
Cosmotologists and Proprietors’ Union 
AFL). 

In a vote taken amongst the Barber and 
Beauty Culturists Union’s 6,000 members, 
93 per cent showed themselves in favour 
of uniting with the other union. Ernest 
Hebert, National President of the former 
CIO union, said that as a result of the 
vote integration would become effective 
immediately, the members having only to 
approve an action already recommended by 
their executive board. 

He emphasized that what was being done 
was a re-affiiation and not a merger, since 
the CIO group had split off from the AFL 
and formed a new industrial union in 1939. 

The reunited organization will retain the 
name of the AFL union, which claims to 
have a membership of 80,000 in the United 
States. Canadian membership in 1955 was 
about 1,700. 

William C. Birthright, President of the 
AFL group, will head the expanded union. 
Mr. Hebert and Miss Lilyan Moscowitz, 
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National Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO 
group, will become international repre- 
sentatives. 


Public Employees’ Unions 
In U.S. Agree to Merge 


Agreement on a merger formula has been 
reached between the leaders of the 
American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees (formerly AFL), 
with a membership of 115,000, and the 
Government Civic Employees Organizing 
Committee (formerly CIO), whose mem- 
bership is 30,000. 

The merger, however, will not take effect 
until it has been ratified at a national 
conference of the Committee’s locals. No 
further action is necessary on the part of 
the Federation. 

The Federation had one local in Sarnia, 
Ont., with 125 members, in 1955. Other- 
wise the members of the two unions are 
all in the United States. 

The American Federation is to add an 
administrative Vice-president and two 
general vice-presidents to its present 13- 
member executive board to provide posts 
for officials of the Organizing Committee. 
Arnold §. Zander, now President of the 
Federation, is expected to head the merged 
organization and Milton Murray, now 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Committee, is 
expected to become Administrative Vice- 
president. 


ANG Will Limit Contracts 
To Two-Year Duration 


A proposal to amend the constitution to 
limit future contracts between publishers 
and locals of the American Newspaper 
Guild to a duration of two years, except 
with permission of the Guild’s International 
Executive Board, was unanimously approved 
by the 250 delegates attending the ANG’s 
23rd annual convention, held in Toronto 
from July 9 to 18. 

The amendment, said William J. Farson, 
Executive Vice-president, would assure 
Guild locals “the opportunity to bargain 
regularly for a fair share of the industry’s 
increased income”. He added that “too 
many of our members are getting increases 
of $2 or less in the second year of two- 
year contracts.” 

It also appeared that the Guild will 
eventually attempt to limit the duration 
of contracts to one year. The convention 
unanimously accepted a report by the 
collective bargaining committee which 
declared: “The move must be to contracts 
of one-year duration. To negotiate a con- 
tract every year may be tough, but not 


to negotiate every year may mean gradual 
death by hardening of the union arteries”. 

Goals of higher pay and a shorter work 
week were set by the convention, but no 
specific wage figures or hours of work were 
mentioned. However, Guild officials said 
that the current wage goal of a $150- 
minimum for experienced employees in 
key positions is already in effect on many 
publications, and that about a third of the 
union’s membership is covered by contracts 
providing for a 35-hour week. 

The delegates voted against having a 
paid, full-time elected president, thus 
remaining unique in this respect among 
international unions. At present the Guild 
president is a mnmewspaperman, while a 
secretary-treasurer and an executive vice- 
president are paid to work full time at 
headquarters in Washington. 

The convention voted in favour of 
setting up a special committee to investi- 
gate the plan of holding biennial rather 
than annual conventions. A_ series of 
seminars is proposed for the off years. 

The executive board was instructed to 
look into the possibility of spending up to 
$50,000 of the Guild’s defence fund “on 
the purchase directly or acquisition of an 
option on newsprint, such newsprint to be 
held actually in warehouses or in news- 
print brokerage account”. This newsprint 
reserve would be for the use of union 
newspapers in case of strikes. 

Guild membership in April had increased 
to 27,941, President Collis announced in his 
report to the convention. 


Three U.S. Groups Study 
Employment of Oldsters 


Nearly three-fourths of the citizens of 
the United States over the age of 65 have 
no income of their own or less than $1,000 
a year, it was found in a study by the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 

Fifty-two per cent of all the aged are 
women. The proportion is greater among 
persons aged 70 and over. Most of these 
women, and one-third of the men, are 
widowed, divorced or single. 

Thirty-three per cent of persons 65 or 
over receive social security benefits or 
related assistance. Thirty per cent are at 
work or are the wives of wage-earners. 

Twenty per cent receive public assist- 
ance. Another 12 per cent receive income 
from personal savings, insurance, invest- 
ments, relatives or veterans’ benefits. Five 
per cent are in public or private homes, 
hospitals and other institutions. 

Although social security and other bene- 
fits provide income for a large number of 


older persons, employment provides the 
larger share in terms of dollars and cents. 

Unemployment creates the greatest hard- 
ship on the older people, and two main 
causes for this unemployment are replace- 
ment of human skill by machines and the 
relocation of plants. Once unemployed, 
older workers remain out of work longer 
than younger workers. 

The chief barrier to employment of older 
workers seems to be the widely held belief 
that once they have reached a certain 
arbitrary age they are not going to make 
good workers, regardless of the fact that 
individual abilities vary greatly. 

Fifty-six per cent of retired persons 
surveyed in this study said that employer 
policies compelled them to retire. 

Last spring, chiefly on the initiatice of 
the U.S. Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education and Welfare, an inter- 
departmental group on aging was estab- 
lished at sub-Cabinet level. 

Among other things, this group is com- 
pleting an inventory of all programs and 
activities within the federal Government 
that relate in any way to aging. This will 
be used as a basis to identify gaps in 
existing programs. The group is also work- 
ing on the development of an over-all 
statement of principles in the field of 
employment and_ utilization of older 
workers. 

The Department of Labor has developed 
a program on employment aspects of the 
aging for the present fiscal year, and a 
number of special research studies are also 
under way. 

Fields to be covered in the studies are: 
productivity and performance of older 
workers; impact of pension costs on hiring 
policies; analysis of collective bargaining 
provisions affecting the employment and 
retention of older workers; employment 
patterns, policies, and practices in seven 
major metropolitan areas; and the recruit- 
ment and training of mature men and 
women to.meet labour shortages in such 
fields as teaching, white-collar occupations 
and health services. 

A recent study made by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company showed that 
employment is at a maximum for men 
between the ages, of 25 and 54, when all 
but 5 per cent of them are working. 

At the older ages, particularly after 65, 
employment falls off. However, 56 per 
cent of all men between the age of 65 to 
69 are still working. And even in the 70- 
to 74-year bracket almost 40 per cent are 
gainfully employed. Not until the years 
past 75 does the proportion of employed 
drop below 20 per cent. 
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More Disabled Persons 
Receiving Allowance 


The number of persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Disabled 
Persons Act increased from 26,027 at March 
31, 1956, to 27,757 at June 30, 1956. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,660,418.53 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1956, compared with $1,609,660.64 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $7,744,864.02. 

At March 31, 1956, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$33.05 to $39.32. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Fewer Recipients of 
Oid Age Assistence 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada decreased from 93,023 
at March 31, 1956, to 92,630 at June 30, 
1956. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,169,085.46 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1956, compared with $5,193,018.30 in the 


preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $88,650,626.12. 


At June 30, 1956, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces paying a 
maximum of $40 a month ranged from . 
$33.82 to $37.81, except for one province 
where the average was $27.70. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.38: 


Blind Persons Allowances 
Recipients Increase 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind 
Persons Act increased from 8,230 at March 
31, 1956, to 8,270 at June 30, 1956. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$743,071.85 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1956, compared with $739,641.81 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $13,168,518.44. 

At June 30, 1956, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$38.04 to $39.57. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Housing 
June 25 


House building in 1956 will be at a high 
level, the Minister of Public Works stated 
in replying to a question by George H. 
Hees (Broadview). 

In centres of 5,000 population and over, 
housing starts for the first five months of 
1956 exceeded starts in the same period of 
1955. Up to the end of May this year, 
30,687 units had been started as against 
29,669 last year. Completions at 35,322 
exceeded those of the same period last 
year, which numbered 33,064. 


Unemployment Assistance 
June 27 


The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare moved the introduction of a 
measure to provide for federal contribu- 
tions to unemployment assistance costs in 
the provinces. Bill received first reading. 


June 28—Bill passed on third reading. 


July 11—Given royal assent. 
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Public Service Superannuation Act 
July 2 


During the debate on the proposed 
amendments to extend application of the 
Public Service Superannuation Act and 
make changes in administration, Hon. 
George A. Drew appealed for an upward 
adjustment of pensions of retired public 
servants, members of the armed forces and 
the RCMP. 


July 17 
Bill received second reading. 


The Leader of the Opposition, the Hon. 
George A. Drew, again urged that steps 
be taken to provide for an increase in the 
amount of pension, particularly for those in 
the lower brackets. He was joined in his 
appeal by Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre). 


July 19 


Asked by Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre) if the Government is aware 
of the growing demand for an increase in 


the amount of pensions paid under federal 
legislation, the Prime Minister made the 
following reply: 

The Government is aware that there are 
a great many demands which the amounts 
that can be raised through taxation are 
insufficient to satisfy. The Government has 
no intention of introducing at this session 
any general legislation to increase the amount 


of pensions that are paid from the federal 
treasury. 


Imports of Coal from U.S. 
July 5 


Clarence Gillis (Cape Breton South), 
during consideration of the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys estimates, 
urged a curb on imports of coal from the 
United States, so that there would be 
markets for coal produced in Canada. 


Work Week in Veterans’ Hospitals 
July 10 


The Minister of Veterans Affairs, reply- 
ing to questions concerning requests for 
the five-day 40-hour week in veterans’ 
hospitals, said that following the survey 
made by the Civil Service Commission of 
the situation in civilian hospitals, the 40- 
hour week was granted in those localities 
in which it was found to be the general 
pattern. In the other localities where DVA 
institutions exist and where the survey did 
not reveal that the pattern in other 
hospitals was to have a 40-hour week, the 
matter was postponed. It is, however, said 
the Minister, being looked into again at 
the present time. 


Criminal Law 
July 11 


Third report of the special joint com- 
mittee on capital and corporal punishment 
and lotteries tabled. 


Imports of Motor Vehicles and Parts 
july 12 


Asked by Michael Starr (Ontario) if he 
had received communications from the 
United Automobile Workers contending 
that the increasing number of United 
States-made motor vehicles and parts being 
imported into Canada is becoming a 
threat to the livelihood of workers in the 
industry in Canada and, if so, what action 
is contemplated by the Government, the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce replied 
that he had received communications from 
individual members and that the matter 
was being looked into. 


Unemployment Insurance 
July 13 

C. W. Carter (Burin-Burgeo) inquired 
what progress is being made by the inter- 
departmental committee on the question of 
extending unemployment insurance benefits 
to fishermen. 

The Minister of Labour replied that the 
subject has been receiving consideration for 
some time; that the question is now before 
the Government but at the moment he was 
not in a position to make any further 
comment than has already been made. 


Civil Service Commission 
July 16 
The Secretary of State, replying to an 
inquiry from Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough 
(Hamilton West) concerning the appoint- 
ment of a woman to the vacancy on the 
Civil Service Commission, said “when an 
announcement is ready it will be made in 
due course in the House”. 


Welfare 
July 16 

The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, in response to a request from 
F. §. Follwell (Hastings South), tabled 
statistics on old age security and old age 
assistance payments. 

July 18—Similar information on blind 
pension payments was tabled. 


Industrial Relations 
July 16 

Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) introduced a bill to provide for 
at least eight statutory holidays with pay 
each year for all employees in Canada who 
come under the jurisdiction of Parliament. 
The bill provides also for additional pay 
at overtime rates for work done on 
statutory holidays. 

This is a companion bill to Bill No. 211, 
Mr. Knowles explained. “Taken together, 
they provide each year a minimum of two 
weeks’ vacation with pay and a minimum 
of eight statutory holidays with pay for 
all workers in Canada who come under 
federal labour jurisdiction.” 


July 20 

The Minister opposed the bill on the 
ground that it would be “to some extent 
an intervention in the collective bargaining 
process of a fairly serious nature in some 
industries” and that it went “beyond what 
labour law administrators in the provincial 
or federal jurisdiction consider to be a 
basic standard”. 
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LABOUR DAY 


Message from the Hon. Milton F. Gregg 
Minister of Labour 


Reviewing the position of organized 
labour and of the individual worker on this 
eve of another Labour Day, we Canadians 
can find much reason for satisfaction. 


This year more than 1,351,600 trade 
union members will celebrate Labour Day 
in Canada, almost four times the strength 
of the labour movement in 1939. Organ- 
ized labour now represents 33 per cent of 
all paid workers compared with 16 per cent 
back in 1946, and the formation of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, which brought 
together the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, with a combined membership of 
more than a million workers, has strength- 
ened its voice immeasurably. 


Paralleling this striking growth in the 
trade union movement has been the sub- 
stantial increase, particularly since the end 
of World War II, in the over-all standard 
of living and general economic security of 
all Canadians. 

Assessed from any point of view, Cana- 
dians as a whole are now enjoying a very 
high standard of living. With one million 
new houses built since World War II, and 
construction continuing at a high rate, 
Canadians today are among the best housed 
people on earth. Employment is at an 
all-time high. Average weekly earnings in 
Canadian industries are also at record levels, 
having just about doubled in the postwar 
period. Through collective bargaining with 
employers and otherwise Canadian workers 
are now enjoying longer annual vacations 
after shorter periods of service, as well as 
more paid statutory holidays than at any 
previous time. For example, the proportion 
of manufacturing employees in plants where 
it 1s policy to grant a paid vacation of at 
least two weeks has risen since 1947 from 
57 to 92 per cent, and the proportion of 
those who work in establishments granting 
six or more paid statutory holidays in a 
year has risen during the same period from 
36 to 80 per cent. Standard weekly hours 
of work are lower than ever before; over 
four-fifths of industrial employees are now 
on a five-day week, and most of them are 
working 40 hours or less. In addition to 
all this there has been a very substantial 
increase in the coverage of industrial 
pension and welfare plans. 

There never was a period in our industry 
when more goods and services were being 
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acquired and enjoyed by Canadians. 
Furthermore, these goods and services are 
of such quality and advanced design that 
many similar things produced only after a 
few years ago now seem modest by com- 
parison. The technological advances of 
industry, which have resulted in greater 
productivity and permitted the introduction 
of shorter hours and higher real wages, have 
also found their way into the home, where 
labour-saving appliances with automatic 
features have meant an increase in leisure 
time. Meanwhile, our new plants and office 
buildings give clear indication that they are 
designed, not merely to house machines, 
but also to provide safe and pleasant work- 
ing conditions for men and women. All 
our modern means of production, distribu- 
tion and merchandising point up in dramatic 
fashion the rise in our standards which has 
taken place in slightly more than a decade. 


We have proved that we can maintain a 
high standard of living and at the same 
time man our armed forces, support the 
large military defence production which is 
necessary, and fulfil our other international 
commitments to the cause of peace and 
the economic development of less fortunate 
areas of the world. 


No one can safely forecast the long-term 
future but, among business and industrial 
leaders, there is a sober confidence that 
augurs well for economic conditions gener- 
ally in the foreseeable future. 


We should not, however, take our present 
growth and well-being for granted. The 
health of an economy, like that of an 
individual, requires constant care and 
watchfulness. As we enter this autumn of 
1956, one of the chief threats to our 
economic health is inflation, a condition 
resulting from the insistent pressures that 
are produced by the type of buoyant 
prosperity we have been enjoying in recent 
months. To meet this threat, this old 
problem of keeping supply and demand in 
balance, and to ensure a steady continuing 
rise in employment and real income, it is 
important that Canadians in all walks of 
life make every effort to achieve still higher 
levels of productivity. In the meantime, 
all of us should practise moderation and 
restraint in determining policies and pro- 
grams that are likely to place additional 
demands on the available supply of goods 
and services. 


As we prepare to enjoy the last official 
holiday weekend of the summer, we Cana- 
dians cannot help but be conscious of the 
fact that winter is again coming. And like 
the coming of snow itself, we can anticipate 
that with winter’s arrival we will again 
experience the usual seasonal lull in some 
economic activities across the country, and 
a consequent temporary reduction in over- 
all employment. 

Last winter, with the endorsation and 
active co-operation of the major labour 
and employer organizations and several 
other national bodies, including many 
women’s groups, and with liaison established 
with appropriate provincial government 
departments, your federal Department of 
Labour and National Employment Service, 
in conjunction with the National Employ- 
ment Advisory Committee, organized a 
nation-wide program specifically designed to 
increase employment for those out of work 
because of seasonal factors. 

In varying degrees, every town and city 
where there was an employment office saw 
an attempt to increase winter job oppor- 
tunities. In some centres community 
enthusiasm, co-operation and over-all organ- 
ization were remarkable. In many of these 
centres, organized labour and employers 
played leading roles in these community 
campaigns. 


It is difficult to assess fully the results 
of last winter’s campaign from a national 
point of view, but there is no doubt that 
in many areas it was a real success. Reports 
have been received from individual locali- 
ties where campaigns were undertaken to 
prove that employment can be maintained 
at a relatively high level when house- 
holders and businessmen are encouraged to 
undertake during the winter whatever work 
they can schedule, in preference to timing 
it for spring and summer—particularly jobs 
of renovation, decoration, maintenance and 
general clean-up. This was particularly true 
in those local communities where sections 
of industry rearranged holidays, eliminated 
overtime or took other steps to even out 
employment the year round. 

Here is a program in which all of us can 
help, for as householders alone we could 
greatly increase the demand for goods and 
services this winter if we were to have done 
those household jobs which can be done 
just as easily in the cold months as in the 
spring. 

Although this appeal is directed at all 
Canadians, this being a message for 
Labour Day, I wish to ask for the con- 
tinued support of all sections of labour in 
these efforts to level out employment 
between the seasons. Your support is essen- 
tial if seasonal unemployment is to be made 
less and less a factor in the Canadian 
economy. 


Statement by Claude Jodoin 


President, Canadian Labour Congress 


This Labour Day has a particular mean- 
ing for the members of most Canadian 
unions; once again we are united in one 
organization. Since we last celebrated 
Labour Day the two largest central groups 
have merged to form the Canadian Labour 
Congress, an organization of more than a 
million members dedicated to the welfare 
of organized labour and our country as a 
whole. cs 

We recognize the responsibilities we face. 
With the families of our members, those 
we represent constitute at least one-quarter 
of our country’s population. Obviously the 
interests of such a large group cannot be 
divorced from the interests of all Cana- 
dians. Thus, we have one ambition—to 
build a better Canada for all. 

We are proud of the strides our country 
has made, particularly in recent years; but 
we recognize that opportunities for the 
Canadian people have been by no means 
fully developed. Our social legislation has 
been improved but there is still far to go, 


and still serious gaps remain; outstanding 
among these is health insurance. It is the 
intention of the Canadian Labour Congress 
to press through every means at its disposal 
for the implementation of this long- 
overdue measure. Protection in time of 
sickness ranks in importance with protec- 
tion against fire and violence which is 
already provided by public services. 

The shuffling back and forth of this 
responsibility between the federal and 
provincial governments must end. Indi- 
vidual Canadian families are already paying 
the major part of the bill for a national 
health insurance plan and they are entitled 
to it now. If one may draw a comparison, 
a demonstration between the federal and 
provincial governments of something of the 
spirit and goodwill which brought together 
separated factions of the labour movement 
would be of great service to the Canadian 
people at this time. 
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We look forward to continued expansion 
in our country. We are just now beginning 
to realize the full potentialities within our 
boundaries and we are anxious to see that 
these are developed to the advantage of all 
our people. Parallelling the development 
of these resources—some in isolated parts 
of Canada—is rapid technological change 
in our factories and offices. These 
changes, many of which fall under the 
general heading of “automation”, offer new 
opportunities for a better standard of living. 
Their introduction presents a challenge to 
management, labour, and government. The 
Canadian Labour Congress renews its offer 
of complete co-operation with the other 
two parties so that technological changes 
can be introduced without disruption and 
suffering. 


When we celebrate this holiday in honour 
of Labour it is fitting that we should think, 
too, of our fellow workers throughout the 
world, many of whom are deprived of the 
freedom we enjoy. I would suggest to the 
membership of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress that when they take part in Labour 
Day celebrations they pause to think of the 
workers of Poznan who, only a few weeks 
ago, were shot down in the streets of a 
Polish city because they dared to lay down 
their tools and ask for bread. 

The responsibilities of the Canadian 
labour movement are by no means restricted 
by our boundaries. In our united and 
strengthened organization we hope to make 
a greater contribution to Canada and to 
our fellow workers throughout the world. 
This, we hope and pray, may be a con- 
tribution to peace, bread and freedom for 
all. 


Message by J. G. McLean 


Chairman, National Legislative Committee, International Railway Brotherhoods 


It is indeed a pleasure to extend on behalf 
of the National Legislative Committee, 
International Railway _  Brotherhoods, 
fraternal greetings on this Labour Day, to 
our affiliates and to all labour organizations, 
and to all Canadian workers. 

This being Labour Day, trade union 
organizations will parade, hold special 
meetings and picnics throughout Canada. 
The event was inaugurated by the Knights 
of Labour, a body long since deceased, in 
1882, but it was not until 1894 that Parlia- 
ment voted the first Monday in September 
a statutory holiday in Canada. It is the 
trade unions which take active interest in 
the holiday. 

This year, while celebrating, trade unions 
will rejoice that the Trades and Labour 
Congress and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour have been united in the Canadian 
Labour Congress. To this Congress we 
extend our heartiest congratulations for the 
unity shown at their first Constitutional 
Convention and the principles set forth in 
the resolutions endorsed by that conven- 
tion. 

Also, we express our support to the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, which is assisting the workers in 
what is termed “backward countries” to 
establish bona fide free and democratic 
trade unions. 

Railway workers across the nation on 
Labour Day will be providing transporta- 
tion and for them it will be a busy work 
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day. They will have the satisfaction in 
recalling that their international railway 
brotherhoods as early as 1863 established 
locals in Canada; and that their rapid and 
almost complete unionization within limited 
jurisdiction won relatively good pay and 
working conditions very early in their 
existence. The railway brotherhoods are 
presently highly concerned over the loss 
of jobs to “automation,” particularly under 
central traffic control, conversion of the 
steam locomotive to the diesel-electric 
engine, office computers and other techno- 
logical changes. 

We are appreciative of the social security 
legislation, such as the provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts, acts implement- 
ing old age assistance, Mothers’ Allowance 
Act and Disabled Person Act; and, in the 
federal jurisdiction, of the Old Age Security 
Act, Family Allowance Act, Unemployment 
Insurance Act, with particular reference to 
the amendments thereto, enacted in the past 
year. We are hopeful that there will be 
further social security laws enacted at an 
early date covering medical care, sickness 
benefits, maternity benefits and survivor 
benefits. 

We are particularly appreciative of the 
purity of the Salk Vaccine, manufactured 
in Canada, which means so much to the 
children of the nation in lessening the 
dreadful disease of poliomyelitis. 


Message from Gerard Picard 


General President, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Labour Day will, no doubt, be celebrated 
enthusiastically this year as it was last. 
On the one hand, it is a holiday by which 
all workers benefit. On the other hand, 
however, it is not like other holidays for 
organized labour. As a matter of fact, a 
great many trade unionists devote part of 
it to demonstrations of solidarity and part 
to reflection. 

Demonstrations of solidarity are neces- 
sary to remind us not only that labour 
organizations are more powerful than they 
have ever been, but also that they have 
become democratic institutions conscious of 
their role in the life of the nation and 
prepared to discuss seriously all problems 
of interest to them. 

Moments of reflection are also essential. 
New problems are coming up in the world 
of labour. There is no use denying them. 
There is no use looking back regretfully on 
the time when they did not exist. One of 
these problems, which has been of very 
present interest for some time, is automation. 

Automation is not something which you 
can accept or refuse to accept. It has 


already been established in certain plants 
and it will be in others. This is, without 
doubt, a serious problem, but it must be 
contemplated with serenity. Reasonable 
solutions are already being discussed and 
others will be suggested. It is up to the 
labour organizations to examine them all. 
This is not the time, in this message, to 
attempt to analyse the problem, but there 
are two simple ideas which can be expressed 
without delay. The first is that the prob- 
lem of automation should be approached 
objectively, albeit with the vitality which 
is characteristic of our economy. ‘The 
second is to insist that important decisions 
which might have economic and _ social 
repercussions should not be made until 
governments, employers’ associations and 
labour organizations have consulted. It is 
in the interest of all of us to be in agree- 
ment. 

And now I wish all members of the 
CCCL, all members of other labour organ- 
izations, all workers in general, and their 
families, a happy, restful Labour Day and 
a Christian one. 


“Profits” Is Subject of PAI Study Meeting 


Four specialists in economic and social 
questions dealt with the idea of profits in 
private enterprise at a study meeting held 
by the Professional Association of Indus- 
trialists at Three Rivers in June. 

Rev. Father Louis Lachance, o.p., Vice- 
dean of the Faculty of Philosophy at the 
University of Montreal, discussed the 
moral aspects of profit. 

“Because it is a reward for the spirit 
of initiative, for the ability to assume 
responsibilities and to make decisions,” said 
Father Lachance, “profit goes by right to 
the owner—in the first place because of 
the right of ownership, in the second place 
because it falls to the person who has 
found the means to attain it, and finally 
because it belongs to the one who has 
undertaken technical and moral responsi- 
bility for the means thus used.” 

He added that this applies also to those 
who have done nothing but supply capital 
for a concern. 

The economic and financial aspects of 
the problem were examined by Jacques 
Melancon, Montreal economist. Having 
explained the development of the idea of 
profit in the concern, he pointed out that 


profits, which have hitherto usually repre- 
sented a source of reinvestment, some- 
times become insufficient, especially in the 
case of small or medium-sized concerns. 

“T believe,” said Mr. Melancon, “that 
if we wish to protect the economy of the 
province of Quebec in such an economic- 
social-political atmosphere, a great many 
of our best-developed concerns will have 
to undergo a transformation which will 
enable them not to lag behind the changes 
taking place before our eyes. On the one 
hand, the structure of our family-type 
concerns, which are most threatened by 
these changes, will have to be thought out 
anew; on the other hand, means will have 
to be sought to create for ourselves public- 
type concerns capable of making maximum 
use for the general good of the savings of 
the nation which are now accumulating 
more and more in the hands of the 
consumer.” 

André Bisson, Professor in Laval Uni- 
versity’s Faculty of Commerce, dealt with 
the technical and administrative aspects of 
the problem, emphasizing in particular the 
fact that profits are often very small. 


(Continued on page 1068) 
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Ontario Labour Relations Act Criticized 
Committee established by Ontario Federation of Labour conducts 
public hearings in province's main industrial centres, gathers criticisms 
of the Act and its administration and suggestions for its improvement 


Criticism of a number of sections of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act, and 
particularly of the administration of the 
entire Act, was voiced at a series of public 
hearings held at industrial centres in the 
province during June and July. 

The hearings were conducted by the 
Committee on Labour Relations created 
by the Ontario Federation of Labour at 
its 10th Annual Convention, held in 
Toronte in November 1955. Chairman of 
the special committee was Ted Goldberg, 
United Steelworkers of America Research 
Assistant. 

Most frequently criticized section of the 
Act throughout the hearings was the one 
dealing with conciliation procedure. Union 
spokesmen appearing before the committee 
condemned the delays that are occasioned 
on every conciliation case. 

Among the other items criticized were: 
the practice of using judges as conciliation 
board chairmen; the greater difficulty in 
having a umion certified than decertified; 


the permitting of the legal profession to 
get involved with cases under the Act; 
and Section 78 of the Act respecting 
municipal employees. 

With Mr. Goldberg on the Committee, 
which held meetings im Toronto, St. 
Catharines, London, Windsor, Hamilton, 
Kitchener, Peterborough, Cornwall, Kings- 
ton, Cobalt, Timmins and Port Arthur, 
were :— 

Henry Rhodes, Western Director, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress; Richard Courtney, 
International Representative, United Auto 
Workers; Jack Piper, Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union; Eamon Park, 
United Steelworkers of America; Bill 
England, CLC General Representative; 
William Punnett, United Rubber Workers 
of America. 

Dave Archer, OFL Executive Secretary, 
and Russell Harvey, Oniario Director of 
the CLC, acted as advisers to the 
Committee. 


Toronto Hearings 


At Toronto, 27 imdividuals representing 
political parties, the legal profession, major 
Canadian unions, universities and church 
groups submitted their criticisms of the 
Act and offered suggestions to make the 
Act acceptable to those it affects. 


OFL Surveys 


Milling, Research Secretary of 
placed before the Committee 
figures obtained in two surveys on con- 
ciliation cases made in 1953 and 1955. The 
figures, he told the Committee, proved 
incontrovertably that every case to go 
before a conciliation board in 19538 and 
1955 had consumed more time than the 
legal limit allowed before a decision was 
reached. 

In 1953, Mr. Milling told the Committee, 
36 cases, chosen at random, were studied. 
In 1955, 61 cases were studied. 

The survey showed that in 1953 it took 
an average of 23 weeks and in 1955 an 
average of 28 weeks from the application 
date until the conciliation board’s report 
was handed down. 

The Act provides that the conciliation 
procedure be completed in 10 weeks, 7.e., 
70 days. In both the 1953 and 1955 surveys 
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it was found that in no instance among the 
cases studied had the conciliation procedure 
been completed within 10 weeks. Only 14-3 
of the 36 cases studied in 1953 had been 
dispatched in 11 to 15 weeks and only 1-6 
of the 61 cases studied in 1955 had been 
handled completely in that time. In every 
instance it required closer to 15 weeks than 
11 to complete the cases. 

“Conciliation time is getting greater and 
greater, and the odds now are decidedly 
against quick settlement of any case that 
goes to concihation. This, in turn, proves 
that the legal time hmit set by the Act is 
constantly ignored,” Mr. Milling declared. 

Eamon Park asked at this point if Mr. 
Milling’s group thought that extending the 
time hmit established in the Act to 90 days 
would make any difference, providing that 
the Act were amended to allow either side 
in a dispute to take economie action if the 
conciliation board report was not ready 
within that period. 

Mr. Milling approved the suggestion, 
pointing out that it was not so much the 
number of days but rather the uncertainty 
involved that perplexes and annoys the 
union involved. 
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Ontario Federation of Labour Committee on Labour Relations (from left): William Punnett, United Rubber 
Workers; Eamon Park, United Steelworkers; Dave Archer, OFL Executive Secretary; Ted Goldberg, Steelworkers 
(chairman); Dick Courtney, United Auto Workers; Jack Piper, Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union 


“We feel that 70 days is an adequate 
period of time for the handling of a con- 
ciliation case. However, I am quite sure 
that 90 days would be acceptable, providing 
that there would be absolutely no loop- 
hole through which the period could be 
extended beyond that time to prevent 
either party in the dispute from taking 
economic action,” he said. 

He thought that 70 days was enough to 
handle any case provided someone had the 
authority to put the proper amount of 
pressure on the persons involved to make 
them meet the time limits specified in the 
Act. 

Mr. Milling believed that conciliation 
cases could be dealt with in 50 to 55 days, 
‘"f each step of the procedure was attended 
to in a reasonable length of time”. 


John J. Wintermeyer, MPP 


John J. Wintermeyer of Kitchener, 
Member for Waterloo North in the Ontario 
Legislature, told the Committee that he 
did not believe judges make good con- 
ciliators. He thought that experts should 
be developed in the field—men who would 
make conciliation their only business. 

Suitable individuals should be chosen and 
sent to college. for special courses, if 
necessary, to make them competent to deal 
with labour and management issues in 
conciliation cases, he suggested. 


He proposed that these expert con- 
ciliators be paid by the government but 
should operate independently and not be 
subject to the control of any political, 
management or union group. 

Asked what he thought of a 90-day time 
limit for the disposition of conciliation 
cases, Mr. Wintermeyer said that seemed 
to be “about the right amount” of time. 


He thought that at the end of 90 days, 
however, if that was the time limit set, 
some ministerial authority should be avail- 
able and brought to bear, and be made 
responsible for seeing that no delays beyond 
that period occurred. 

The problems of delay in conciliation 
“must be treated seriously,” Mr. Winter- 
meyer said. “We are facing automation 
and other technical improvements which 
are creating new problems all the time. 
These items make a pool of expert con- 
ciliation officers more essential all the time. 


“T think the government could afford to 
educate men from the labour groups to 
fill jobs as expert conciliators,” he said. 
When the Committee Chairman asked if 
the conciliators would be civil servants, 
Mr. Wintermeyer replied: “I’d prefer they 
were not. I would not want them to be 
responsible to any government or minister. 
They should be completely independent.” 
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Prof. B.S. Keirstead 


Prof. B. S. Keirstead, political economy 
professor at the University of Toronto, 
thought that “on the whole the training 
of judges and lawyers unfits them for good 
conciliation”. 

Members of the legal profession, appear- 
ing before the Committee, agreed with 
Prof. Keirstead that judges as a group do 
not make the best conciliation board 
chairmen. 

The Committee then wanted to know 
where conciliation board members should 
be obtained if not from the judicial group. 
Members of the clergy and college pro- 
fessors could be pressed into service after 
a minimum of training, it was suggested. 


Prof. Keirstead said that, in his opinion, 
conciliation by three-man boards is desir- 
able. He supported legal compulsion to 
submit to conciliation before a strike or 
lockout but did not subscribe to the 
compulsory acceptance of a _ board’s 
recommendations. 


“Fixperience shows that skilful concilia- 
tion is beneficial to weak unions, need not 
be harmful to strong unions, is in the public 
interest in that it prevents unnecessary 
work stoppages, and is also in the long-run 
interest of management,” he stated. 


Because wage and industrial disputes 
involve conflicts of interests, not conflicts 
of rights, “the judicial process, which is 
appropriate in arbitration of a dispute 
arising over the interpretation of a con- 
tract, is definitely inappropriate in the 
collective bargaining over the negotiation 
of a contract,” Prof. Keirstead asserted. 


Repeating that conciliation in the latter 
case is not a judicial process, he declared: 

The chairman of a board, assisted by the 
two nominees of the parties to the dispute, 
must regard his duty to be to assist the two 
parties to a workable agreement. He does 
not aim to get a “just” award; he tries to 
get a mutually acceptable contract. 

My experience is that the board and the 
chairman can, if they function in this way, 
help the two parties to come to an agree- 
ment. Though I admit there are exceptions 
to this observation, I think that on the 
whole the training of lawyers and judges 
unfits them for good conciliation. Judges, as 
chairmen, tend to be judicial; and no juris- 
prudence exists, or should exist, in the reso- 
lution of conflicts of interests. 

Lawyers, representing one or both parties, 
also tend to make the proceedings formal and 
courtlike. The ideal board consists of an 
experienced conciliator as chairman, an 
experienced union man from a union other 
than the party to the dispute and a business 
man, also not representative of the party to 
the dispute. The two nominees should, how- 
ever, have the confidence of the two parties 
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and should be able to explore with the chair- 
mar suggestions for a mutually acceptable 
agreement. 


His support of compulsory conciliation 
depended on the conciliation’s being well 
done, he explained. “If the administration 
of the law can be reformed so that, in the 
main, we get good boards, then I think we 
should prefer to retain our present system,” 
he said. “If, however, we are to have 
ineffective boards, which simply hear formal 
argument, make a quasi-judicial decision 
and utter a 2-to-1 report, I suspect they do 
little good and, from labour’s point of 
view, some harm. 


“T urge, however, that we concentrate on 
reform of administration, not on amend- 
ment of the legislation,’ the professor 
stated. “If the former is impossible, the 
latter may become necessary.” 


Prof. Keirstead, pointing out that the 
clauses in the Act designed to prevent 
undue delay are frequently disregarded with 
the consent of the Department of Labour, 
listed some of the reasons delays occur: 
(1) the difficulty in choosing a chairman; 
(2) the chairman, once selected, has to 
arrange his own schedule and then get two 
busy colleagues to fit their time to his; 
(3) the parties themselves occasion delay 
by being unable to meet at times con- 
venient to the board. 

These delays are welcomed by some people 
who think they permit what is called 
“cooling-off’. This is nonsense. They are 
frustrating and annoying. With weak unions 
they sometimes do result in frustration to 
the point where the members will no longer 
hold together for a strike. Thus “cooling-off” 
—when it works—simply means weakening 
the union’s bargaining position. Usually, how- 
ever, the frustration makes people angrier 
and more difficult to bring together than 
they would otherwise have been. 

It also adds difficulties to the settlement 
in the form of retroactive benefits. It can 
also mess up the question of the contract’s 
period. Altogether such delay is undesir- 
able from the point of view of the union 
and of the chairman of the board. I think 
it is undesirable from the point of view of 
management and I find the more far-sighted 
management representatives agree with me. 


Delay need not be accepted, he continued. 
He had found it possible “by tact, and 
sometimes by fairly forceful persuation,” to 
avoid delay. All board members must 
agree to set aside time to see the case 
through and if a member cannot, “he should 
resign in favour of a nominee who can 
attend board hearings within the statutory 
period,” Prof. Keirstead said. The Depart- 
ment of Labour, too, should be rather more 
severe in insisting on the statutory time 
limits, he added. 


He then pointed out that there was a 
difference between delay and “the patient 
use of time”. 

The chairman, to be successful, must not 
be distracted by a feeling of haste, a feeling 
that he has to wind up the hearings today 
or tomorrow in order to keep some other 
appointment. He must be able to spend the 
time and the patience necessary for pro- 
tracted negotiations. If the Department 
does not like the expense of this, it had 
better give up the Act, for successful con- 
ciliation takes time and patience (and the 
involved expense) and unsuccessful concilia- 
tion is a complete waste of time, patience 
and money. 


Prof. Keirstead also believed that chair- 
men should have far greater power in 
dealing with the parties to the dispute in 
order to get quicker action. In answer to 
questions from the Committee, he explained 
how the Deputy Minister of Labour selected 
board chairmen but could not explain why 
labour representatives are never chosen. 


Robert W. Macaulay, MPP 


Robert W. Macaulay, Member for River- 
dale in the Ontario Legislature, who is a 
lawyer, told the Committee that several 
portions of the Act were objectionable. 
“The Act was well conceived,” he said, 
“but there are omissions to be filled in and 
amendments to be made.” 

Making it clear that the opinions he 
expressed were his own and not the pro- 
vincial government’s, Mr. Macaulay agreed 
that with few exceptions judges were not 
fitted to serve as conciliators or concilia- 
tion board chairmen. He also felt that 
union criticism over delays in conciliation 
procedure was fully justified. 

He believed two things would offset 
delays in conciliation: stricter enforcement 
of the provisions of the Act, and sending 
applications for conciliation direct to the 
Labour Department rather than to the 
Labour Relations Board or to the Min- 
ister. He thought the government should 
make a greater effort to train conciliators 
to be expert, and he was sure the govern- 
ment could do so. 

Mr. Macaulay spoke against automatic 
certification of unions, contending that a 
vote on all certification cases was “the best 
conclusive way of determining whether 
people want something or not”. 

He supported labour’s contention that 
where a vote is necessary the majority of 
those voting should determine the out- 
come, instead of, as the Act now provides, 
the majority of those eligible to vote. 


He was opposed to the use of ex parte 
injunctions in labour disputes. He believed 
that a court should not issue an order 
affecting two parties unless both were made 
aware of the order in advance. 

Speaking about unfair practices, Mr. 
Macaulay said that offences under the Act 
should be tried by the Labour Relations 
Board, instead of by the courts. 


United Steelworkers of America 


The submission of the United Steel- 
workers of America was presented by 
Murray Cotterill, Director of Publicity. 

While the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board “is by and large doing a con- 
scientious job,” he said, there have been 
exceptions. As an example he cited the 
union’s application to represent the office 
workers at the Canada Works of the Steel 
Company of Canada, “where prolonged 
delay by the Board in deciding the issue 
of the bargaining unit was a contributing 
factor in weakening the union”. 

Mr. Cotterill said his union wondered if 
the Board hadn’t gone beyond the intent 
of the Legislature in the practices it has 
adopted to determine the meaning of 
“member of the union” as used in the Act. 
He cited the change in the Act from 
“member in good standing of the union” 
to “member of the union,” during debate 
on which it was said that the purpose of 
the change was to make it easier for unions. 
But, said Mr. Cotterill, the rules were 
tightened up. 

“This observation leads to the point that 
there is a major discrimination against 
unions in the Act,’ he asserted. “It is 
much more difficult for workers to get 
their union certified than it is to get the 
union decertified.” 

The union did not have too strong feel- 
ings on the requirement that 55 per cent 
of the workers in the bargaining unit must 
demonstrate with a payment of money that 
they are members of the union to gain 
certification without a vote, and that 45 
per cent must demonstrate union member- 
ship to obtain a certification election. 

“We do feel strongly, however,” he went 
on, “that the voting procedure which 
requires that an applicant union must get 
a majority of those eligible runs counter 
to all democratic procedures. A simple 
majority makes sense in union elections as 
in other types of elections.” 

Because the intention of the Act. should 
be to stabilize labour relations in the prov- 
ince, the brief continued, the period for 
decertification or for entertaining an 
application from another union should be 
limited to the 60 days prior to the expiry 
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date of an agreement or to the eleventh 
and twelfth month of the agreement. An 
extension of the period beyond the twelfth 
month or the termination date of an agree- 
ment invites applications for conciliation in 
order to apply “closure” on another organ- 
ization rather than for “genuine” concilia- 
tion reasons. 

Mr. Cotterill then quoted a resolution 
passed at the union’s latest policy confer- 
ence, which expressed the view that con- 
ciliation procedures should embody: 

(a) an optional system of conciliation 


which protects the interests of small locals 
as well as large; 


(b) provision for the exemption of specific 
industries such as the construction industry 
from the procedures; 


(e) flexibility which permits collective 
bargaining contracts negotiated on an inter- 
provincial, national or international basis to 
be exempted from the requirements of 
provincial statutes; 


(d) clearly set-out time limits which 
permit tke use of economic action once those 
tinie limits have been exhausted; 

(e) expansion of conciliation and media- 
tion machinery outside of the judiciary by a 
conscious government policy of training of 
skilled personnel in the field; 


(£) a public policy which asserts the prin- 
ciple that settlements negotiated through 
the conciliation system should be retroactive 
to the date of expiry of the previous agree- 
ment. 


The most unsatisfactory sections of the 
Act are those dealing with conciliation, the 
brief continued, and the major defect has 
been the “completely inefficient adminis- 
tration” of the conciliation procedures. 

The Steelworkers suggested that provi- 
sion be made in the Act for either or both 
parties to a dispute to waive conciliation 
and also that, where negotiations are 
being carried on internationally or inter- 
provincially and the parties are making 
use of procedures under some other juris- 
diction, Ontario should not require com- 
pliance with the Ontario procedures. “We 
have been able to make reciprocal arrange- 
ments with other provinces in the operations 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act,” Mr. 
Cotterill pointed out. “We should be able 
to do it with the Labour Relations Act.” 


A major defect in conciliation is that 
“the present system makes for delays,” the 
brief continued. “Timing is often a key 
to collective bargaining situations and con- 
ciliation procedures can be used—and are 
used—by either party to delay and throw 
timetables out the window.” 

What is needed is a fixed and realistic 
period of time in which the conciliation 
procedures must be completed. The present 
Act talks about a 65-day period and actually 
consumes more than six months on the aver- 
age. We would be happy to set the time 
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at 90 days, provided that was the end of 
it except with the mutual consent of the 
parties. In that 90-day period, we suggest 
the parties should have at their disposal 
either the conciliation officer or the concilia- 
tion board services, or both if useful, but 
at the end of 90 days, if government inter- 
vention has been unable to effect a _settle- 
ment, the parties should not be longer barred 
from the next step in collective bargaining, 
which is economic action. 


The brief also suggested that the gov- 
ernment look to other groups than judges 
(university professors and clergymen were 
mentioned) for conciliators. “The long- 
range answer, however, is in training skilled 
people through specialized courses at our 
universities. Provincial government aid in 
promoting such training in our universities 
would be a worth-while investment in future 
industrial peace.” 

The union criticized the use of injunc- 
tions in labour disputes. Injunctions should 
be restricted to civil disputes, it contended. 


“Certainly the practice of issuing ex parte 
injunctions is a malicious breach of the 
principle of justice that ensures that a 
man shall be given an opportunity to meet 
his accusers, and violates the precept that 
a person is innocent of an offence until 
proven guilty,” Mr. Cotterill said. 


The laws could be revised to do much 
to avoid trouble on picket lines, the brief 
suggested. As a union is compelled to go 
to conciliation before they have a legal 
right to strike, a worker “is entitled to 
some protection when he does strike”. He 
should have a “property right” in his job 
just as the employer has a property right 
in the factory. 

Where a legal strike takes place, an 
employer should be forbidden to hire outside 
strike-breakers to take the strikers’ jobs. 
If he can persuade some of his regular 
employees to return, that is part and parcel 
of the economic tug-of-war between him and 
his workers. But the hiring of outside 
strike-breakers is the theft of a man’s job. 
It should be outlawed as other forms of 
theft are outlawed. 


Gordon Milling 


Taking the floor for the second time 
during the Toronto hearings, Gordon 
Milling, Research Director for the Ontario 
Federation of Labour, made a classification 
of the delays that occur in conciliation. 
He said there were three categories: (1) 
statutory or mandatory delays, e.g., seven 
days after receipt of a board report; (2) 
procedural delays, i.e., delays resulting from 
the nature of the procedure, for example, 
mailing time, necessary postponements in 
reaching mutually agreeable dates; and 


(3) contrived delays. He could add, he 
said, delays through neglect arising from 
oversight or inefficiency of individuals. 

“Because procedural delays are expected 
in a process involving so many different 
individuals,” he said, “and because this 
type of delay is not amenable to rigid 
time limits, they tend to operate as 
camouflage for contrived delays.” 

Contrived delay is a tactical device used 
by one party to gain time. In most cases 
the other party stands to lose something as 
a_result. Delay necessarily works to the 
disadvantage of the party which desires 
changes in the contract; delay stands to 
benefit the party opposing such changes. 

I suggest that any change in approach or 
procedure which does not cope with the 
problem of delay will probably prove 
unpopular with both labour and manage- 
ment before long. As long as delays are 
possible they are inevitable. 


If government intervention is to be 
retained, it should be in the form of media- 
tion designed to help two parties reach an 
amicable settlement and should involve a 
minimum of coercion and require not more 
than a reasonable amount of public expense 
for the results obtained, Mr. Milling 
continued. 

There is no justification for its use in 
postponing an inevitable strike, he main- 
tained. “A cooling-off period does not cool 
anvone off if it lasts too long.” 

Two possible methods of limiting delays 
were suggested: (1) enforcement of strict 
legal time limits—which could be better 
defined in the Act—and (2) establishment 
of one over-all statutory time limit for the 
entire process, after which either party 
would be free to take economic action. 

The first method would require, Mr. 
Milling said, the use of “expeditors” in the 
Department of Labour to ensure that each 
person involved in the procedure carried 
out his obligations within the required time. 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 


John Reid, International Vice-President, 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America, said there are 
far too few conciliators in Ontario, with 
the result that the same ones appear over 
and over. “Invariably it seems,” he said, 
“sa poor conciliator always gets a big case 
to handle, that is, where more than 100 
employees are concerned, while a topnotch 
conciliator seems to get a small group 
involving 10 or 12 employees. The result 
of this, in my experience, has been that 
the big groups lose 100 per cent of their 
cases, while the little groups win 100 per 
cent of theirs.” 

His union called the seven-day “cooling- 
off period” provided in the Act “an insult 


to labour people”. It should be removed 
from the Act because, he declared, it does 
more to heat up people than cool them 
down. 

Mr. Reid thought the Act should contain 
a clause making retroactive pay compulsory 
in all conciliation cases. Regardless of 
when a wage dispute case is settled, the 
wages would date back to the time con- 
ciliation services were applied for. The 
same should apply in arbitration cases. His 
union believes such a procedure would help 
speed up the handling of conciliation cases. 


Ontario CCF Trade Union Committee 


Speaking on behalf of the Ontario CCF 
Trade Union Committee, Ken Bryden, 
CCF Executive Secretary for Ontario, 
raised five fundamental objections to the 


Ontario Labour Relations Act. These 
were :— 

1. Its failure to provide adequately, 
particularly because of unsatisfactory 


enforcement procedures, for the protection 
of the basic right of workers to organize 
and bargain collectively. 

2. Unfair and undemocratic rules govern- 
ing the certification and decertification of 
unions. 

3. Lack of provision for union security. 

4. Conciliation procedures that make a 
travesty of the creative role that the state 
ought to play in the settlement of labour 
disputes. 

5. Discrimination against certain classes 
of workers. 


“Any of the foregoing defects,” said Mr. 
Bryden, “is serious enough to indicate a 
lack of comprehension of the true nature 
of labour relations on the part of the gov- 
ernment which sponsored the Act. 

“When all are added together, there is 
no escaping the conclusion that the Labour 
Relations Act of Ontario is not based on a 
healthy and realistic understanding and 
acceptance of the role of trade unions in 
a democratic society.” 

Before he described the procedure that 
his committee thought should be estab- 
lished, Mr. Bryden outlined the principles 
that they regarded as basic to the sound 
enforcement of unfair labour practices 
provisions. These were: 

(1) There should be unified administra- 
tion, guaranteeing uniformity in decisions 
and decisiveness in action. The present divi- 
sion of authority between the Minister and 


the commissioners inevitably leads to con- 
fusion and indecisiveness... . 

(2) All parties affected by the investiga- 
tion of an alleged unfair practice should be 
guaranteed a fair hearing; but at the same 
time procedural technicalities should be 
eliminated.... 
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(3) Investigations should be, conducted 
exclusively by specialists in the judicial and 
quasi-judicial aspects of labour relations 
problems.... 


(4) These specialists should be in_a posi- 
tion to act in an independent and objective 
manner...should have no personal interest 
in the disposition of the matters coming 
before them (and) should be quite inde- 
pendent of the executive branch of govern- 
ment.... 


Mr. Bryden suggested that the Labour 
Relations Board was the “logical” agency 
for administering the unfair practices sec- 
tions of the Act. 


Mr. Bryden recalled that when the bill 
was before the Legislature in 1950, the CCF 
Members attempted to defeat it because it 
violated “the sound principles of labour 
relations by denying the application of 
fundamental democratic principles in voting 
procedures, by establishing complicated and 
inflexible conciliation machinery that is 
likely to create industrial unrest and by 
ignoring the principle of union security”. 

While the Act purports to outlaw the 
more obvious unfair labour practices—inter- 
ference by an employer in the affairs of a 
union; dismissal for union activity; dis- 
crimination, coercion and intimidation; 
yellow dog contracts; refusal to bargain in 
good faith—it is “silent” with regard to 
other unfair practices, he said. As examples 
he mentioned labour espionage, threaten- 
ing to move or close a plant during the 
course of a labour dispute, and manipula- 
tion of wages and other working conditions 
while union organization is in progress. 

His group’s major objection, however, 
was to the “tortuous and indecisive” pro- 
cedures established for enforcing the unfair 
practices sections of the Act. The chief 
criticisms of the procedure were: (1) that 
the quasi-judicial functions assigned to 
the Minister of Labour were not functions 
properly to be performed by a member of 
the executive branch of government; (2) 
that the insertion of conciliation as a 
necessary first stage in the procedure was 
‘“1l-conceived”; (3) that the investigation 
of complaints was undertaken purely on an 
ad hoc basis, so that there is no continuity 
in decisions; (4) that the commissioners 
appointed by the Minister were almost 
always judges, who bring a “court-room 
atmosphere” to investigations. 

Because the Board was even now over- 
loaded, he suggested the establishment of 
a network of regional offices with a senior 
officer—“examiner’—in charge to receive all 
complaints of unfair practices emanating 
from the region. This officer, after investi- 
gation and, if found necessary, a hearing, 
could issue a remedial order in the name 
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of the Board. The Board could overrule 
an examiner either on its own motion or on 
the application of one of the parties. __ 

“The work of the examiners would ensure 
speedy disposition of the vast majority of 
cases, while the supervisory activities of 
the Board would ensure uniformity of 
application of the provisions of the Act,” 
Mr. Bryden asserted. 

He added that, even if the Board were 
not assigned jurisdiction in regard to unfair 
practices, the establisament of a regional 
system to deal with certification applica- 
tions would eliminate most of the com- 
plaints about delays. 

Turning to certification and decertification 
procedures, Mr. Bryden said that “the con- 
ditions governing certification are unduly 
onerous while the conditions for initiating 
decertification proceedings are too easy”. 

Four important defects in the certifica- 
tion and decertification provisions of the 
Act were listed by Mr. Bryden. 

1. The Act permits the Board to take 
into consideration only employers “who are 
members of the trade union”. The only ° 
relevant question is: How many employees 
want the union to represent them in collec- 
tive bargaining? “If some or all of the 
employees want to be represented by a 
union of which they are not members, that 
is their business,” he said. “If the union 
is willing to represent employees who are 
not members, that is its business. In 
neither case is the matter one which should 
concern the Board.” Membership in the 
union should not be the only evidence 
accepted, Mr. Bryden proposed. 

2. The requirement that 45 per cent of 
the employees must be members of the 
trade union before a vote will be con- 
ducted calls for “an unduly high” percent- 
age. “To require a sign-up that is only 5 
per cent less than the figure needed to win 
a vote is clearly more than is necessary to 
meet the need for eliminating frivolous 
applications,” he said. He suggested that 
a vote should be mandatory if the applica- 
tion is supported by authorizations from 
35 per cent of the employees and discre- 
tionary where between 25 and 35 per cent 
have signed. 

3. The provision that a union is eligible 
for certification only if it obtains votes 
from a majority of those eligible to vote, 
not from a majority of those voting, does 
not apply anywhere in the democratic 
world. Mr. Bryden suggested that a vote 
should be considered nugatory if less than 
a majority of the eligible employees par- 
ticipate but, when a majority cast ballots, 
the matter should be determined by the 
majority of those who actually vote. 


4. Application for decertification should 
not be entertained if supported only by 
one or more employees or by a “round 
robin” petition, he declared. The applica- 
tion should be supported by separate, 
witnessed statements in which the employees 
individually indicate that they no longer 
wish to have the union as their bargaining 
agent. Those supporting the application 
should also have to give a reasonable 
explanation of the source of the funds they 
are using to advance the application, just 
aS a union seeking certification has to 
prove that it is a bona fide trade union. 


Mr. Bryden then suggested that the Act 
make provision for the voluntary revocable 
check-off of union dues, because “an 
employer who is unwilling to grant some 
measure of security to the union has not 
fully accepted that union and in the back 
of his mind has the idea that some day he 
can get rid of it. The result is bound to 
be instability in Jabour relations.” 


Criticizing the Act as a “masterpiece of 
formality and inflexibility” when the utmost 
informality and flexibility is required in 
conciliation procedures, Mr. Bryden then 
suggested the establishment of a corps of 
good conciliators. 

We deplore the fact that the work of the 
conciliation officer has been reduced to a 
mere stage in a labyrinthine procedure. A 
corps of good conciliators ought to be 
regarded as the backbone of the whole 
conciliation service, because they are par- 
ticularly well suited to deal with labour 
disputes. They are in a position to intervene 
at a moment’s notice. They are not bound 
by procedural forms or predilections of any 
kind. They are entirely free to use their 
experience, intelligence, resourcefulness and 
good will in any way that may benefit the 
parties. Inshort, they are mobile—physically 
and intellectually—and mobility is the key 
to successful conciliation. Yet, in Ontario 
their usefulness is reduced by the almost 
irresistable tendency of the parties to wait 
and see what the next stage might bring. 


Mr. Bryden said his group was of the 
opinion that the “whole complicated pro- 
cedure in the Ontario Act ought to be 
scrapped, and a fresh start made”. 

To supplement the work of the full-time 
conciliation staff, the Department should 
build up a panel of mediators, consisting of 
prominent citizens who are not employed 
full time in conciliation work but are quali- 
fied to undertake it. These mediators would 
be used in special cases—where there appears 
to be need for a fresh approach or for a 
person with prestige in the community or 
both. They would also be available to serve 
as board chairmen from time to time. 

In addition, full recognition should be 
given to the vital, indeed indispensable, role 
that conciliation boards have to play in 
many cases. They should never be placed in 


the position where they are regarded as 
either the last hurdle to be jumped or the 
last ditch of delay. Their prestige should 
not be frittered away in cases where other 
types of service are preferable. They should 
be reserved for the complicated cases where 
a tri-partite board (with a distinguished 
citizen as chairman) is more likely than a 
single conciliator or mediator to impress and 
gain the confidence of the parties. And they 
should be introduced in such cases speedily 
and decisively, as soon as the need has 
become apparent. 


There should be no attempt to make the 
three types of service interlocking. Each 
type should be used wherever and whenever 
it is required—whether or not some other 
type has been used previously. The Depart- 
ment should be constantly assessing every 
dispute that comes to its attention and 
deciding which type of service has the best 
chance of success. Every case should be 
judged on its merits. There should be no 
pre-determined pattern. 


The brief presented by Mr. Bryden then 
dealt with the Act’s “discrimination” against 
public employees. Provincial government 
employees are excluded and civic employees, 
and employees of municipal boards and 
commissions, may be excluded by declara- 
tions of the municipal councils concerned. 
The government should not exempt itself 
from meeting the same obligations it 
imposes on employers, the brief declared. 


John H. Osler 


John H. Osler of Toronto, who described 
himself as “a lawyer whose experience has 
been on the side of labour,” outlined some 
flaws he has encountered in the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act in the course of his 
practice. 

He objected to the Act’s compelling a 
lawyer in an unfair practices case to present 
his full case twice, once before the Labour 
Relations Board and, if he gains approval 
to continue the case, again before a court 
of law. 

A far more satisfying method could be 
devised, patterned after the Taft-Hartley 
Act provisions, where officers of the labour 
relations board deal with such a matter and 
issue a “desist order”, which is filed with 
the court and becomes a full court order 
ipso facto. That way only one process is 
required, which results in the saving of a 
great deal of time and money, he said. 

Mr. Osler emphasized that a union is not 
interested in getting an employer who 
engages in unfair practices into court and 
having him fined $1,000, but rather “in 
making him stop his illegal actions”. 

Mr. Osler agreed that judges as a group 
do not make good conciliation board 
chairmen. 
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Eamon Park, pointing out that not too 
many complaints were received about sec- 
tions of the Act handled by the Labour 
Relations Board but many about the 
portions handled at the ministerial level, 
wondered why the Board was not allowed 
to handle all parts of the Act. Mr. Osler 
replied that the Board could not handle 
any more work than it is now doing unless 
it were enlarged. “If it were enlarged, that 
would detract from the character of the 
Board,” he said. 


Norman L. Mathews, QC 


Norman L. Mathews, QC, of the Indus- 
trial Relations Section, Ontario Bar Asso- 
ciation, thought arbitration boards should 
be given the right in the Act to administer 
oaths and issue subpoenas; conciliation 
boards have that right. 

Other recommendations by Mr. Mathews 
were :— 

There is some doubt, under Section 11, 
as to how long the duty to bargain con- 
tinues. It is my submission that this should 
be clarified by specifying that it shall con- 
tinue until the conciliation procedure pro- 
vided by the Act has been exhausted. ~ 

It is my submission that conciliation is 
a part of bargaining and that Section 12 
should be clarified in this regard. 

In view of the uncertainty as to when 
the Minister has received the report of the 
conciliation board, the seven days specified 
in Section 49 (2) should run from the time 
the Minister has forwarded the report to 
the parties. 

A new section should be added after 
Section 51 to read as follows: “No person 
shall picket a place of employment unless 
a lawful strike is in progress or unless a 
strike could legally occur at such place 
under the provisions of Section 49”. 

The Act should provide that all awards 
of arbitration boards should be filed with 
the Minister of Labour and be made avail- 
able to all interested parties. It would not 
seem too much to ask that the Department 
of Labour should publish these. 

Provisions should be incorporated in the 
Act providing that all decisions of arbitra- 
tion boards should be forwarded to the 
Minister of Labour and should be pub- 
lished in an official publication of the 
department, “which could be patterned after 
the federal Department of Labour’s publi- 
cation, the Lasour GAzETTE’. 


Toronto and Lakeshore Labour Council 


The Toronto and Lakeshore Labour 
Council had had a brief prepared by a 
Toronto law firm on the use of injunctions 
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in labour disputes, the Committee was told 
by Harry Waisglass, Chairman of the 
Council’s legislative committee. The brief 
was turned over to the Committee. 


The brief began with a definition of an 
injunction, the legal history of injunctions, 
and an explanation of the various types of 
injunctions. 

“The present law appears to be that the 
court may grant an injunction if it is 
convinced by a preponderance of evidence 
that there is a strong probability that 
damage will be done to the plaintiff or his 
property if an injunction is not granted and 
that the nature of the damage is such that 
it is not easily compensated by a monetary 
award,” the brief explained. 

Pointing out that injunctions originally 
were not granted to prohibit actions that 
could be dealt with by the criminal courts, 
the brief continued: 

However, at least in labour matters, the 
courts no longer appear to exercise such 
restraint and now seem to take the position 
that if the conduct of people is unlawful, in 
the sense that it is prohibited by a statute 
or has a criminal character, the court will 
do what it can to prevent the continuation 
of such conduct at the request of the party 
being damaged. 


The brief then outlined the procedure 
followed in the granting of an injunction, 
concentrating on ex parte in injunctions, 
and pointed out the effect of an injunction 
order. 


“Once an order has been made,” it 
explained, “it is likely to place the conduct 
of the strike under a very grave handicap.” 
And, it warned, “such orders must be 
implicitly observed at the risk of being 
committed to jail for contempt of court if 
they are broken.” 

The conduct that, generally speaking, has 
been prohibited by injunctions in the last 
two or three years, the brief said, has been: 
(1) the intimidation of, molestation of, or 
interference with other employees seeking 
entrance to or exit from the struck plant; 
(2) interference with customers or other 
persons on lawful business seeking to enter 
or leave the plant; (3) attempts to induce 
other persons—customers, suppliers, ete— 
to break contracts they may have with the 
employer; (4) physical obstruction or other 
interference with trucks and truckers seek- 
ing to remove material from or take 
material into a struck plant; and (5) 
attempts to commit any of the above acts 
or induce others to commit them. 


“Occasionally an injunction will also 
prohibit picketing with more than a set 
number of persons at each entrance and, 


in the case of unlawful strikes, an injunc- 
tion may prohibit all picketing,” the brief 
added. 


Under the heading, “Changes in the Law,” 
the brief stressed that it must be kept in 
mind that the injunction is only a method 
of enforcing existing rights and does not 
confer any rights on anyone nor take away 
any existing rights. It continued: 

The question can be tackled from the point 
of view of adjusting the machinery in order 
to make certain that in giving recognition 
to the rights of the employer the court does 
not excessively curtail the rights of the 
strikers. ... 

As to the machinery, we think that a very 
strong case can be made for the proposition 
that no injunction should ever be granted 
ex parte except perhaps when there is 
evidence that the intended defendents are 
deliberately hiding themselves so as to avoid 
service of the notice or something of that 
kind. 

Pointing out that normally in court 
actions a notice which originates something 
must be served seven days before the hear- 
ing of the motion and that, in the inter- 
mediate stages of action, a notice must be 
served two days before, the brief suggested 
that at least two days’ notice of motion 
must be given when an employer is seeking 
an injunction in a labour dispute. “If such 
motions had to be made on notice,” it 
explained, “it would at least give the in- 
tended defendants an opportunity to prepare 
a defence and it would eliminate the present 
very unfortunate situation where a defen- 
dant has his first opportunity to be heard 
after the order has been made.” 


In the present state of affairs, it is up to 
the defendants to convince the court that 
an existing order should be discontinued or 
removed, the brief said. This is very 
different from being given an opportunity 
to argue that the order should never be 
made at all. 

Because it might be impossible to per- 
suade any government to prohibit an 
employer from enforcing his existing rights, 
“i¢ might well prove more practical in the 
long run to propose that, under certain 
circumstances, certain additional rights 
should be granted to trade unions and to 
employees engaged in a legal strike,” the 
brief suggested. 

The employees’ right to strike has already 
been hedged around with many restrictions 
and it cannot be exercised until all the pro- 
cedure laid down in the Labour Relations 
Act has been exhausted. In return for this 
curtailment of his rights, should he not be 
given the assurance that, if he does find it 
necessary to withdraw his labour and go on 
strike in order to secure adequate and fair 
working conditions, his job will be protected 
and no other person will be permitted to fill 
that job until the strike has been concluded? 


The brief concluded with suggested 
amendments to the Act that would imple- 
ment the two suggestions made. 

Mr. Waisglass then presented his group’s 
views on the check-off of union dues, con- 
ciliation and bargaining in good faith. He 
told the Committee that “by passing legis- 
lation providing for the check-off of union 
dues, the Government of Ontario would be 
further strengthening the structure of collec- 
tive bargaining within the province”. He 
suggested a typical clause that might be 
incorporated in the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act. 

Mr. Waisglass told the Committee it was 
understood that it is a difficult matter to 
write into the laws of the province provi- 
sions that would compel bargaining in good 
faith but, “nonetheless they are essential to 
the whole process”. 

Turning to compulsory conciliation, Mr. 
Waisglass said that if it is to be retained, 
“the Department of Labour must assure an 
adequate supply of skilled conciliators to 
meet the demand and should enforce the 
statutory delay limits more strictly”. 


American Newspaper Guild 


The brief of the Toronto local of the 
American Newspaper Guild consisted of 
answers to the questionnaire sent out by 
the Committee prior to the opening of the 
hearings. It was presented by R. H. 
Buchanan, Executive Secretary of the 
Toronto Newspaper Guild. 

The Guild thought that the requirement 
of a union membership amounting to 55 
per cent of the bargaining unit for certifi- 
cation without a vote was reasonable but 
that the percentage required to gain the right 
to a vote should be reduced to 334. In 
a vote, it believed that the majority of 
those voting rather than a majority of 
eligibles should determine the outcome. 

It did not think separate bargaining 
units should be required for office or tech- 
nical employees but such units should be 
permissible. 

In decertification proceedings, the appli- 
cants should amount to 10 per cent of the 
unit, the Guild proposed. 

The “no-strike” provisions of the Act 
should not apply to conditions that are not 
caused by the collective agreements; a 
union should be free to strike legally where 
the issue in dispute is not covered by the 
agreement and where the agreement does 
not provide for arbitration of such disputes. 

Provision for the voluntary revocable 
check-off should be included in the Act; 
tighter forms of check-off should be a 
matter for bargaining, the Guild’s brief said. 
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Time limits established in the Act for 
conciliation are reasonable but should be 
strictly enforced and conciliation board 
hearings should be open to the public, it 
was suggested. 

Because the spread of organization will 
create a further heavy call for conciliation 
services, “steps must be taken to build up 
a body of competent men available for 
such assignments and the government 
should assist by encouraging courses in 
higher education to prepare men for such 
positions as a career,” the Guild said. 


Others Who Appeared 


Douglas Hamilton, Vice-President of the 
Toronto and District Trades and Labour 
Council, thought that the greatest fault in 
the Act lies in its administration; that 
there are too many lawyers dealing with 
its provisions; and that certification pro- 
ceedings are far too difficult and decertifi- 
cation proceedings far too easy. 


Asked by Mr. Goldberg if he felt the 
conciliation step in the Act should be 
eliminated, Mr. Hamilton said he thought 
not, since it is always useful to small 
unions and often helpful to the big ones. 


Rev. W. E. Mann, Executive Secretary, 
Diocesan Council for Social Services, 
Church of England, speaking to the 
Committee on the proposal that churchmen 
might make good conciliation board chair- 
men, said the church might be encouraged 
to develop men whom they would train 
in economics and other necessary fields to 
fill jobs as conciliators and board chairmen. 
He thought the average churchman at 
present “could not qualify to fill the job” 
unless he received special training. 


Mel Kerr, International Representative 
of the American Federation of Technical 
Engineers, told the Committee that his 
group, a small one, was particularly con- 
cerned with the provisions of the Act 
dealing with certification and decertifica- 
tion, and gave several examples of unhappy 


experiences the group had encountered in 
trying to organize units. The Act should 
be reworded so that organization attempts 
could not be made to fail through acts of 
intimidation, he suggested. 

S. A. Little, Director of Organization, 
National Union of Public Service 
Employees, put special emphasis on his 
group’s dislike for the section of the Act 
that permits a municipality to declare that 
the Act shall not apply to it in its rela- 
tions with its employees. 

He told the Committee that municipal 
workers are subject to all the hardships 
but few of the benefits of the Act. He 
suggested deletion of the offending section, 
“thus allowing municipal employees of this 
province the same rights and privileges 
enjoyed by all other industrial and craft 
employees”. 

Other speakers heard by the Committee 
at Toronto were:— 


Jack Kellythorne, International Repre- 
sentative, Building Service Employees 
International Union; 8. E. Dinsdale, Chair- 
man of Ontario Sub-section, Canadian Bar 
Association, and member of the Law Society 
of Upper Canada; Frank J. Barrett, 
Canadian Vice-President, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders; Bert Groves, 
President, Ontario Federation of Printing 
Trades Craftsmen; Purdy Churchill, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ontario Federation of 
Printing Trades Craftsmen; Rev. E. H. 
Toye, Executive Secretary, Religion Labour 
Foundation; Rev. D. F. Summers, Secretary, 
Provincial Board of Directors, Religion 
Labour Foundation; Rev. 8. B. Coles, 
Minister of Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Oshawa, and President, Oshawa Chapter, 
Religion Labour Foundation; Larry Ryan 
and George Hartwick, representing Oshawa 
Trades and Labour District Council; Ross 
Russell, Director of Organization for 
Canada, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America; and William 
Walsh, UE’s Hamilton Area Representative. 


Cornwall Hearings 


At the meeting of the Ontario Federation 
of Labour Committee on Labour Relations 
in Cornwall on June 27, briefs were pre- 
sented by the Ottawa, Hull and District 
Labour Council and by the Textile Workers 
Union of America. 

Those present at the meeting included 
Allan Schroeder, President of the Ottawa, 
Hull and District Labour Council; John 
Whitehouse, Education and _ Publicity 
Director, Textile Workers Union of 
America; Ralph Carrara, Chairman, Greater 
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Cornwall Joint Board, Textile Workers 
Union; Wilfred Oliver, Ralph MclIntie, and 
President George Harrop of the Cornwall 
Trades and Labour Council. 


Ottawa, Hull and District Council 


The brief submitted by the Ottawa, Hull 
and District Labour Council, read by Allan 
Schroeder, President, took the form of a 
reply to the questionnaire circulated by the 
Committee. 


Recommendations made in the brief in- 
cluded the following :— 

Present requirements of the Act calling 
for not less than 45 per cent of the 
employees in the bargaining unit to be 
union members before a certification vote 
will be taken should be changed to 25 per 
cent. Certification should be granted with- 
out a vote if 50 per cent are members. 

Both office employees and _ technical 
employees should be able to belong to the 
same local union, with separate bargaining 
units, or separate contract provisions, to 
cover particular conditions. 

The “bargaining in good faith” provision 
of the Act is not strong enough, and has 
been ineffective. The Act should define 
such expressions as “good faith” and 
“reasonable effort”. At present the Board 
seems to interpret them to mean that if 
the employer meets the union and says 
“No” to every proposal he has done what 
he is required to do. 

Besides requiring the parties to meet 
within 15 days after the giving of notice 
by either party, it might be well that they 
should be obliged to meet a_ certain 
number of times within the 35-day period 
which must elapse from the giving of notice 
until conciliation services can be applied for, 
unless both parties agree otherwise. 

Section 53 of the Act, which prohibits 
the altering of wages or other terms of 
employment during negotiations without the 
consent of the other party, should be 
strengthened, clarified and enforced. 

Compulsory check-off should be provided 
for in the Act, and also union shop after 
a certain percentage of the employees have 
voted in favour of it. 

Conciliation should be prompt and 
compulsory at the conciliation officer stage, 
and there should be no conciliation board 
unless both parties ask for it. 

Conciliation officers should be given more 
prestige by being adequately paid, and by 
being required to undergo special training. 
The position should be raised to profes- 
sional status, with the same standards of 
fairness, impartiality and justice required 
as those expected of judges. 

Conciliation boards might be useful in 
some cases, but their effectiveness would 
be almost directly proportional to the 
calibre and qualifications of the chairman. 

Setting up of a panel of chairmen, with 
the idea of developing a profession, might 
be considered. 

An officer or board should conciliate only, 
and should not report “findings and recom- 
mendations” to the Minister, unless asked 
to arbitrate. 


The Act should provide for the conver- 
sion of a conciliation board into an arbi- 
tration board, if both parties were willing. 

The union should have a choice of arbi- 
tration or a strike on such matters as 
speed-up or production standards. 

Capable and qualified arbitrators should 
be developed in the same way a con- 
ciliators. An alternative would be to try 
to retain a single arbitrator for the life of 
the agreement, which would give him a 
chance to become familiar with the working 
conditions he might be asked to rule on. 

The company should be required to 
implement an award within some definite 
period, and there should be no appeal to 
the courts. 

The unfair practices provisions of the Act 
should be defined in the same way as in 
the Saskatchewan Trade Union Act. 

In this case, partly owing to the question- 
and-answer form of. the brief, a good deal 
of discussion was interjected during its 
reading. 

On the question of “good faith” the 
chairman pointed out the difficulty of 
precise definition, and this led to a discus- 
sion of what constituted good faith. Most 
agreed that an unwillingness to budge on 
either side was inconsistent with bargaining 
in good faith. 

Mr. Schroeder thought that if the union 
submitted proposals the company should 
at least submit counter-proposals, and not 
simply content itself with rejecting the 
union’s submissions. This would at any 
rate keep discussion open. 

The chairman asked what was thought 
of a suggestion that the parties should 
be obliged to meet at least five times 
during the required five weeks of bargain- 
ing before conciliation services could be 
applied for. Most present seemed to favour 
this. 

Henry Rhodes mentioned a case in which 
a company representative had argued that 
the obligation on the company to bargain 
in good faith ceased seven days after the 
conciliation board had rendered its report. 
He asked whether the requirement to 
bargain in good faith really ended at any 
stage. There was considerable discussion on 
this question, but no definite conclusion 
was reached. 

The question of how conciliation officers 
or conciliation board chairmen could be 
developed was discussed. Several thought 
that it was not necessary for such men 
to understand the particular industry they 
were dealing with, but that they needed to 
be men of the right type who were willing 
to work hard to bring about an agreement 
between the parties. 
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Several were of the opinion that if a 
conciliation board failed to effect a settle- 
ment it should simply report failure in- 
stead of making recommendations. 


Textile Workers Union of America 

“Tt is our considered opinion that con- 
ciliation, that is an effort to effect a 
voluntary settlement, is in practice con- 
fined to the conciliation officer; this 
principle is relegated to a position of 
secondary importance by conciliation 
boards,” said the Textile Workers Union 
of America in. its brief. 

The union said further that the useful- 
ness of conciliation board reports was 
“highly debatable”. It cited two cases in 
which a conciliation board report and its 
sequel raised “serious doubts concerning not 
only the boards’ conciliatory function, but 
also their more dubious function as ‘fact- 
finding’ bodies”. 

In many instances within its experience, 
the union claimed, “the board recom- 
mendations drove the negotiating parties 
farther apart, and paved the way for 
strikes”. In other cases, the brief alleged, 
the board’s proceedings had had the effect 
of obstructing negotiation. 

The primary function of a conciliation 
board is not to present an imposing report, 
the union said, but rather to try to bring 
about a settlement; and any move that 
would help to induce boards to act in this 
way “would re-establish ‘conciliation’ as a 
primary function of the boards.” 

The brief was critical of “the category 
of personne! utilized as board chairmen”, 
and it “deplored the lengthy and cumber- 
some procedure” set out in the Act which 
caused “frustrating and unwarranted delays”. 

It was also alleged that boards often 
deliberately caused delay in order to 
prevent or postpone strikes. Such delays 
weakened the union economically and were 
liable to create bitterness and frustration 
that led to wildcat strikes. 

Amendments to the Act were urged to 
remove the loopholes that gave opportuni- 
ties for procrastination. 

The difficulty of obtaining competent 
chairmen for conciliation boards applied 
just as much to arbitration boards, the 
brief said. The weaknesses of legal men as 
board chairmen were pointed out and the 
need for men who had had training and 
experience in industrial and human rela- 
tions was emphasized. 

The brief mentioned a resolution passed 
at the last biennial Canadian conference 
of the union which had urged the estab- 
lishment of a Canadian Arbitration Asso- 
ciation in order to develop a competent 
panel of arbitration board chairmen. 
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The union complained that some 
employers were taking advantage of the 
union’s legal inability to strike in arbi- 
tration cases to refuse to abide by arbitra- 
tion awards. An appeal by union or 
company usually results in the arbitration 
board award being quashed by the courts, 
the brief stated, yet under the Act the union 
could not strike. 


The union demanded that arbitration 
awards be made final and binding on 
companies during the life of an agreement 
or that the Act be amended to give back 
to labour the right to strike at any time. 


The brief demanded the amendment of 
the Act to protect the rights of employees 
in case of the re-incorporation of a com- 
pany. It also asked for amendments to 
the provisions of the Act regarding the 
certification of unions, and in particular 
urged that in a certification vote the 
required majority in favour should be 50 
per cent of those voting, instead of 50 per 
cent of all eligible to vote as at present. 


The procedure adopted by the Labour 
Relations Board with regard to interven- 
tion was complained of. Whereas a petition 
for intervention against a union, signed by 
a group of employees, was entertained by 
the Board, the brief stated, a union was 
obliged to present formal evidence of 
membership in the shape of signed and 
countersigned union cards, accompanied by 
the payment of at least a dollar, for at 
least 45 per cent of the bargaining unit, 
before a vote was granted. 

The union asked for the elimination of 
the section of the Act that allows munici- 
palities to exclude their employees from 
the operation of the Act. 


Finally, the brief said: “It is deplorable 
that Ontario should lag behind six other 
provinces with respect to legislation pro- 
viding for the check-off.” 

The Textile Workers’ brief was read by 
John Whitehouse, Education and Publicity 
Director of the union. After the reading 
was finished, in reply to questions by the 
committee, Mr. Whitehouse expressed hits 
opinion on a number of matters. 

The suitability of present time limits in 
conciliation board procedure depended 
mainly on what use the board made of the 
time, he thought. If the time was used to 
good advantage the board should not be 
unduly pushed. He thought that the chief 
cause of complaints was not so much the 
delays as the attitude and methods of the 
boards. 


With reference to the textile industry, 


he thought conciliation board chairmen 
were sometimes loath to recommend wage 


increases because they feared that they 
might be held responsible if a mill later 
shut down. They were prone to consider 
themselves as “the saviours of the indus- 
try,” even in cases where the company 
could well afford to pay. 


He said that judges were qualified to 
interpret an agreement, but were not well 
qualified to decide practical matters out- 
side the agreement, such as questions 
regarding work loads. Judges were not well 
qualified to act as conciliation board 
chairmen. 

The government should sponsor some 
kind of adult colleges where training in 
labour relations could be given, Mr. 
Whitehouse said. But he added that labour 
should itself take a hand in furthering the 
scheme. 

He agreed with the opinion which had 
been expressed earlier by Allan Schroeder 
that conciliation board reports were not 
usually much use to labour, except some- 
times where it might help union or com- 
pany to save face. 

He felt that the handing down of a 
report was not the proper function of a 
conciliation board; that when a report had 
to be made the board was inclined to con- 
centrate on the report rather than on 
getting a settlement. He said that reports 
were little help to labour even in their 


effect on public opinion. His experience 
was that the union’s ability to gain its ends 
depended on its bargaining strength. The 
companies cared little for public opinion, 
but were influenced only by their estimate 
of the strength of the union’s bargaining 
position, 


The main cause of delays by conciliation 
boards undoubtedly lay with the members 
of the boards themselves, Mr. Whitehouse 
said. It was often difficult for the three 
members of a board to get together at a 
meeting, such men being usually busy 
people who had a number of other engage- 
ments. 


Several of those present agreed that 
settlements should be retroactive to the 
expiration date of the agreement; or, in 
the case of newly certified unions, to the 
date of certification. It was thought that 
this would spur employers to get on with 
negotiations. 


The chairman mentioned a suggestion 
that he had heard that conciliation boards 
should be made up by the Minister from 
lists of nominees submitted by labour and 
management, of persons to act as chair- 
men, labour representatives and manage- 
ment representatives. From such lists 
permanent panels would be made up, with 
the same three men remaining together on 
each board. 


Peterborough Hearings 


United Packinghouse Workers 


The difficulty of Fargaining on a country- 
wide basis for pl: its situated in almost 
every province of Canada, each plant being 
under provincial labour jurisdiction, was the 
subject of the submission of the United 
Packinghouse Workers at the Peterborough 
meeting of the Committee. 

Bargaining on a national basis with the 
“Big Three” packers, Canada Packers, 
Burns, and Swift Ganadian, first began in 
1944 under the War Measures Act of the 
federal Government, the union said. When 
in 1947 full jurisdiction over labour in the 
industry was returned to the provinces, the 
union, it was stated, found itself in a “most 
untenable situation” in that while it was 
bargaining on a national scale it had 
recourse to no single government authority 
which could assist in bringing about a 
settlement. 

In an attempt to remedy this situation 
provision for mediation of disputes before 
a strike vote was taken had been incor- 
porated in the agreements with two of the 
“Big Three” companies, the brief said. The 
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success of this arrangement, however, had 
not yet been tested. The third company 
had consistently opposed any form of 
intervention. 


In 1954 the two companies had _ co- 
operated with the union in trying to get 
one conciliation board set up. This had 
been done by using the Ontario Act as a 
basis. The attempt had been only partially 
successful, because two provinces had 
refused to co-operate, as had one of the 
companies. A drawback to this plan, it 
was pointed out, is that it requires the full 
co-operation of the companies, and when 
negotiations break down such co-operation 
is not usually forthcoming. 

“We believe the Ontario Act should 
provide for transferring its powers to the 
federal Government in such cases,” the 
brief said. “On the whole the present legal 
system of provincial arbitration and con- 
ciliation is incompatible with constructive 
bargaining on a national scale.” 

At present, the union said, the companies 
are under no pressure to make concessions 
to reach an agreement because they know 
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that the union cannot legally use its 
economic strength and cannot comply with 
the provincial laws without seriously 
jeopardizing its bargaining position. 

The union admitted that there were 
constitutional difficulties to a solution of 
the question, but it said that some of the 
provinces had already included in their 
labour acts provisions for dealing with this 
type of dispute, and it believed that the 
federal and provincial governments together 
could work out a practical arrangement 
which would prevent. work stoppages with- 
out shackling the employees in the industry. 

In discussion after the reading of the 
submission it was suggested that the 
provincial acts should be modified to allow 
the jurisdiction of the province in which 
negotiations were taking place to apply in 
each case. 


Peterborough Labour Council 


The Labour Relations Act should be 
amended to provide that if more than 50 
per cent of the votes cast in a representa- 
tion vote were in favour of a union the 
Board should be required to certify the 
union as bargaining agent, Peterborough 
Labour Council’s brief stated. 

Referring to the need for definition of 
the phrases “bargaining in good faith” and 
“reasonable effort” the brief suggested two 
points :— 

“Refusal to meet the union and seek 
agreement after certification should be 
deemed not to be ‘bargaining in good faith’ 
and should be the subject of disciplinary 
action by the Board. 

“Tf persons representing employers in 
negotiations make commitments on their 
behalf, such commitments shall be binding 
on the company, and not subject to subse- 
quent repudiation on the grounds that their 
representative is no longer employed by 
them or was not vested with power to enter 
into such agreement.” 

The conciliation of industrial disputes 
requires special training and understanding, 
the union said, and it “cannot be adequately 
handled as a side-line of any other profes- 
sion”, It urged provincial governments and 
universities to consider the question of 
providing special training for such work. 

Concern was expressed at the long delays 
which often occurred during the concilia- 
tion procedure. 

The Council thought that the Act should 
be amended to place the granting of con- 
ciliation services in the hands of a desig- 
nated official of the Department of Labour, 
that all reference to a conciliation board 
should be removed from the Act, and that 
the powers now held by conciliation boards 
should be given conciliation officers. 
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It also said that the government would 
strengthen the conciliation services if it 
took means to attract well-qualified persons 
in sufficient numbers. 


The rates of remuneration for chairmen 
and members of arbitration boards should 
be fixed by the Act, the brief suggested. 
To obviate the delays caused by the 
absence of appointed members, the Act 
should provide for substitute members, it 
was also suggested. 


The Council complained of the growing 
tendency of some companies to disregard 
the findings of an arbitrator appointed 
under the Act. Such employers were taking 
advantage of strikes being outlawed under 
the Act for the duration of an agreement. 
If this practice could not be stopped, the 
brief said, the unions should be given back 
the right to strike during the term of the 
agreement. 


Another complaint was that the Minister 
of Labour was apparently making it his 
policy under no conditions to issue orders 
implementing the recommendations of 
commissioners appointed under the Act. 
In several recent instances, it was 
asserted, where dismissed employees had 
been ordered to be reinstated, the Minister 
had neglected or refused to issue the 
necessary orders. 


Provision should be made in the Act, 
the brief said, for transfer of a union’s 
bargaining rights in case of a merger. 
Provision should also be made to protect 
the employees’ seniority and other rights 
when a change in the corporate entity of 
a company took place. 


The Council protested against “the grow- 
ing disregard of Section 69 of the Act, 
wherein decisions, directions, orders, declar- 
ations or rulings of the Board are stated 
to be without question or review in any 
court. The terms of this section must be 
observed and responsibility for upholding 
it should rest with the Labour Relations 
Board.” 


The brief drew attention to “the inequi- 
ties” resulting from Section 78, which 
allows a municipality to remove its 
employees from the authority of the Act. 


Finally the Council complained of “the 
ease with which a union can be decertified 
compared with the difficulty a union has 
in proving its union membership.” It 
suggested that “the conditions for inter- 
vention or decertification should be made 
similar to those required in certification,” 
and that a round-robin petition should be 
accepted as evidence of support in the same 


way as it was accepted as evidence of 
opposition, 


Rev. Gilbert Smith 


Rev. Gilbert Smith, Religion Labour 
Foundation, gave his opinion on some 
questions put to him by the Committee. 
When asked whether he thought that 
members of the clergy would be suitable 
to act as conciliation board chairmen, he 
said that certainly not all clergymen were 
suitable. Generally speaking they were not 
the best type of men for the work. In 
many cases they would be inclined to reflect 
the views held by their congregations. 


Mr. Smith agreed that all settlements 
should be made retroactive to the termina- 
tion date of the agreement. He thought 
that Canada was showing herself politically 
immature in having separate labour juris- 
diction in each province. Labour matters 
should all be under federal jurisdiction, he 
contended. 

With reference to the Packinghouse 
Workers’ submission, he said that master 
agreements are absolutely essential in many 
industries and that legislation should be 
amended accordingly. 


Kingston Hearings 


Of the three briefs submitted at the 
Kingston hearings June 28, two were by 
professors from Queen’s University and the 
third by the Kingston Labour Council 
(CCL). 


Prof. J. C. Cameron 


Prof. J. C. Cameron, professor of indus- 
trial relations at the University, submitted 
a written brief; he was not present at the 
hearings. 

In it he dealt with government- 
supervised strike votes, decertification, 
compulsory arbitration and the conciliation 
procedure. 

“The adoption of government-supervised 
strike votes would not improve matters,” 
Prof. Cameron stated in his brief. “I am 
afraid that it might hasten the advent of 
government-supervised votes on other 
collective bargaining issues. This might 
undermine rather than improve employer- 
employee relations.” 

He believed that “there is little ground 
for the use of compulsory arbitration as 
anything other than an emergency device”. 

Prof. Cameron thought there was too 
much talk about a “lengthy conciliation 
process”; that many of the complaints 
about long periods of bargaining should not 
be taken too seriously; and that many of 
the troubles can be corrected by the parties 
themselves. 


Profane tcuntis 


A reminder that the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act affects several groups with 
diverse interests was given in the opening 
remarks of Prof. C. H. Curtis, assistant 
professor of industrial relations at Queen’s. 
Therefore, he added, it is likely to be 
subjected to continuous criticism by the 
various groups interested in it. 

“Tf any group is to succeed in amending 
the statute effectively, that group must 
establish that its amendments serve some- 
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thing more than its own particular in- 
terests,” he then declared. To be enforce- 
able, they must have “the sanction of a 
sufficiently broad element of public 
opinion,” he pointed out. “No significant 
changes can be made in the Act without 
first convincing the public that such 
changes are desirable.” 

Prof. Curtis gave a brief summary of the 
provisions of the Act and at its conclusion 
said: “Although the Act enjoins all to 
observe its terms and declares non- 
observance an offence, there is no authority 
empowered to undertake the prosecution of 
an offender.” 

He believed that trade unions had 
benefited from the provisions of the Act 
that provide for certification, as they now 
gain recognition by a process much less 
difficult and costly than the organizational 
strike. 

The public, too, has gained because “the 
elimination of organizational strikes is 
generally a good thing”. 

Many employers, however, “no doubt feel 
that the statutory requirement that they 
deal with a certified union is a serious 
infringement of their rights to run their 
own businesses,” Prof. Curtis said. 

The effect of the restriction of strikes 
and lockouts and the requirement to con- 
ciliate is more difficult to appraise, Prof. 
Curtis said. The fact that conciliation is 
in the offing undoubtedly affects the 
approach of the parties to negotiations. 
And, he declared, conciliation does impose 
delays on unions and employers which 
neither of them is particularly anxious to 
have. 


While he was unable to reach a conclu- 
sion on the net effect of conciliation on 
unions and employers, he was certain that 
“the provisions of the Act are sufficiently 
broad and their administration sufficiently 
flexible to enable the parties involved to 
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exercise a good deal of control over the 
nature and over the duration of the process 
and, so, over the effects of the process. 

“Thus, the ‘defects’ in the system are, to 
some extent, made by the parties them- 
selves and the remedies are, to some extent, 
in their own hands,” he said. 

It is open to either party to prolong or 
expedite the time taken by the proceed- 
ings, he pointed out in_ explanation. 
Manoeuvres made by either party to 
prolong or expedite proceedings are not 
“crimes” but. examples of the flexibility of 
the process, Prof. Curtis declared. 

“T do not think that either unions or 
employers would gain anything by intro- 
ducing into the statute strict and specific 
provisions that would speed up conciliation 
if those provisions destroyed the flexibility 
of the process,” he said. 

Delays in the conciliation procedure that 
cannot be attributed to the parties them- 
selves and that do not serve their pur- 
poses should, he thought, be minimized. 
The appointment of a single conciliator 
rather than a board was one of the ways 
he suggested for shortening the process. 
But, he warned, “the fact that the single 
conciliator would have no colleagues to 
consult would necessitate the exercise of 
great care in selecting him.” 


In answer to later questioning by the 
Committee, Prof. Curtis said he thought 
the ideal would be a single conciliator 
assisted by a technical adviser nominated 
by each party. The conciliator could listen 
to the expert advice of the two advisers 
and then reach a decision; he would not 
have to be an expert himself. 

Prof. Curtis made one further suggestion 
in his brief: that those who act as chair- 
men of conciliation boards be brought 
together from time to time to discuss the 
procedures followed and the objectives 
sought. “TI think chairmen would develop 
better procedures and practices and gener- 
ally undertsand their functions better if 
they had the opportunity to exchange 
views among themselves,” he explained. 

In the discussion that followed the read- 
ing of his brief, Prof. Curtis said he believed 
that access to the courts should not be 
closed because it prevented “bad awards,” 
a bad thing for both sides. To a sugges- 
tion that enforcement authority be given 
to the Labour Relations Board, he replied 
that enforcement was the duty of the 
courts. “Why bring the Board into what 
is primarily a private affair,’ he asked, 
citing as an example an arbitration award 
for reinstatement of a dismissed employee. 
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Kingston Labour Council 


While the Ontario Labour Relations Act 
has sueceeded in some instances in smooth- 
ing the way for management and labour, 
in other important matters it fails com- 
pletely. This was the statement made in 
the brief submitted to the Committee by 
the Kingston Labour Council (CCL). It 
was presented by Dwight M. Storey, Council 
Secretary. 

One place where the Act has failed, the 
brief declared, is in the matter of union 
security. “It is not enough for the Act to 
grant recognition to a union,” it stated. 
“Real recognition comes only when proper 
union security is accepted by management.” 
The brief then recommended: 

The Kingston Labour Council believes that 
the Act should be amended to provide that 
where a majority of the workers in a 
bargaining unit decide by a secret ballot 
vote, conducted by the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board, that they want union security, 
then it should be compulsory for all workers 
to become members of the union and 


authorize dues deduction, so long as the 
union is the legal, certified bargaining agent. 


The Kingston Council also believed that 
the Act does a “serious disservice” to both 
management and labour where long-term 
contracts are concerned by providing that 
conciliation services are not to be granted 
and that strikes and lockouts are to be 
prohibited during the life of a collective 
agreement. The Council predicted an in- 
crease in the number of long-term agree- 
ments with open-end wage clauses. There- 
fore, the Council contended, “the Act 
should be amended to provide that con- 
ciliation services may be used in long-term 
contracts, and the right to strike guaranteed, 
concerning monetary matters’ in those 
contracts. 


Criticizing the delays that occur in the 
conciliation process, the Council asserted 
that conciliation, to be effective, should not 
create additional issues between the parties 
but should conciliate the differences “in a 
speedy and forthright manner”. The brief 
then suggested amendments to provide: 


1. an optional system of conciliation in 
all disputes; 


2. a system that clearly sets out minimum 
time limits for the procedure, with the right 
to strike when the time limits have expired, 
regardless of whether or not a conciliation 
report has been received; 


3. for the exemption from conciliation of 
industries where the operation is of short 
duration, for example construction industry; 
exemption from provincial statutes of indus- 
tries where national negotiations are prac- 
tical or desirable; 


4. a government program of training 
personnel from all walks of life to act as 
conciliation officers and board chairman; 


5. a policy that all settlements be retro- 
active to the expiry date of the previous 
agreement. 


Other 


At St. Catharines the Committee heard 
a brief prepared by the Peninsula Labour 
Council, urging that the Act be amended 
so that it would outlay company unions, 
and make it more difficult for employers 
to obstruct union attempts to organize a 
plant. 


Frank Hutnik, of the Carpenters’ Union 
at Windsor, told the Committee he did not 
think the Labour Relations Board should 
make available to an employer results of 
a vote on certification, while James Dowell, 
Vice-President of Local 195, UAW, sug- 
gested that the Ontario board “obviously 
is of the opinion that organized labour is 
a detriment to society in the province”. 


The Hamilton and District Labour 
Council proposed that regional conciliation 
offices be organized and that conciliation 
officers be stationed in industrial centres 
throughout the province to cut down delays 
in conciliation procedures. 

Conciliation officers could also investigate 
complaints of discharges due to union 
activities and take evidence of union 


The Council also recommended that 
when corporations merge, the new entity 
should be required to assume the collective 
bargaining responsibilities of the old just as 
it assumes other responsibilities. 


Centres 


membership for certifications. The assist- 
ance to new bargaining units would be 
particularly helpful to the building trades, 
who are rarely on one construction job 
long enough to negotiate a contract with 
the present procedure. 


The Hamilton Building Trades Council, 
at the same hearing, requested the with- 
drawal of the building trades from the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act because of 
the certification and conciliation delays. 
Often, when an agreement is obtained 
following such procedure, the company 
sublets unfinished work to. a non-union 
contractor. 


Since conciliation is the responsibility of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board, con- 
ciliation officers should be directly respon- 
sible to it, the labour council asserted. At 
present, officers are responsible to the 
Department of Labour. 

The recruitment and training of chair- 
men of conciliation boards as members of 
the provincial civil service was also pro- 
posed by the labour council. 


CMA’s 85" Annual Meeting--ll 


Four speakers participate on each of two panels, on health insurance 
and on grievances arising under collective agreements. The Rt. Hon. 


Vincent Massey, Governor General, is guest speaker at annual dinner 


The last two panel discussions of the 
three that made up the Employer-Employee 
Relations Conference at the 85th annual 
meeting of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association were on health insurance and 
grievances arising under collective agree- 


ments. Four speakers participated on each 
panel. 

Addresses given during the first panel 
discussion, on the guaranteed annual wage, 
were summarized in last month’s issue 


(page 814). 


Health Insurance 


Dr. George F. Davidson 


“Health Insurance in Relation to Our 
National Social Security System” was the 
title of the address by Dr. George F. 
Davidson, Deputy Minister of Welfare. 
Pointing out that the title was one he did 


not suggest himself, he said it seemed to 
assume that we have in Canada a national 
social security system. 

There are some who might be inclined to 
argue about such an assumption, taking the 
view that what we have is not a “system” 
at all but a conglomeration of programs; 
some introduced under federal auspices, some 
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under provincial; some applicable in all 
parts of Canada, some operative only in a 
limited number of provinces.... 


Whether or not this all adds up at this 
stage of our development to what can 
properly be labelled a national social 
security system, Dr. Davidson was not 
prepared to argue; but the total aggregate 
of measures and programs, he said, reflects 
the stages of time and changing attitudes 
and social security concepts through which 
we have passed. 

The reason why the separate programs, 
such as mothers’ allowances, unemployment 
insurance, family allowances, old age 
security, to mention only a few, are different 
in kind and based on different sets of prin- 
ciples is that they were introduced by 
different governments, at different jurisdic- 
tional levels, at different stages of time, 
and when the prevailing economic and social 
climates were greatly different. 


Accordingly, health insurance, if and 
when it comes, will to a considerable 
degree reflect in its form and substance, 
its underlying philosophy and its financing, 
the social security concepts prevailing at 
the time the program comes into actual 
operation, said Dr. Davidson. 


Obviously, one of the governing factors 
in relating any health insurance program 
to our national network of social security 
measures, Dr. Davidson noted, is the con- 
stitutional problem. This requires that 
health insurance be a matter of provincial 
jurisdiction and administration. 

The reports of the Rowell-Sirois Commis- 
sion, the Marsh Report, the Green Book 
Proposals of 1945 may in one case or another 
have advocated transfer of responsibility for 
unemployment insurance, old age insurance or 
some of the other social insurance programs 
to the federal Government; but in all these 
reports, and in all other reports and studies 
carried out by either federal or provincial 
governments in Canada, there has been 
unanimous agreement and, in fact, insistence 
that health insurance, whatever the ultimate 
disposition of the other insurance programs, 
remain with the provincial governments. 


While under our constitution health 
insurance is a matter for the provinces and 
there is almost complete unanimity that it 
should remain so, it does not follow, said 
Dr. Davidson, that there is no national or 
federal interest or responsibility in the 
matter. The problem is to determine the 
proper nature and extent of that interest 
and responsibility, “the channels through 
which it can best be expressed, the proper 
timing and phasing or staging of the 
program, and the limits within which it has 
a responsibility for providing both financial 
assistance and technical guidance, leader- 
ship and consultation to the provinces”. 
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With these considerations in mind, the 
federal Government, said Dr. Davidson, has 
consistently taken the position that the 
initiative and the responsibility for deter- 
mining a course of action with respect to 
health insurance in any province must 
remain with that province. “Hach province 
must decide for itself, in the light of its 
own position and resources, if it wants 
health insurance or if it does not.” 


If, said Dr. Davidson, only one or two 
provinces want it, then, according to the 
federal Government, it cannot be regarded 
as a matter of nation-wide interest. “You 
cannot justify taxing all the people of 
Canada to assist the people of only one 
or two provinces in meeting the costs of 
their health care.” 


On the other hand, where a majority of 
the provinces, representing a majority of 
the people, indicate their desire or readiness 
to go ahead with health insurance, or some 
agreed phases of it, there would be fairly 
general agreement, Dr. Davidson thought, 
that in such circumstances the national 
interest is involved and that the federal 
authority has some responsibility to assist 
the provinces, “within prudent and reason- 
able limits, to achieve the objectives in 
the health insurance field which they have 
set for themselves”. 


This, he said, was the position taken by 
the federal Government when it met with 
the provincial governments at the confer- 
ence of October 1955. 


One other basic factor in the federal 
Government’s position that should be 
mentioned, Dr. Davidson added, is that 
health insurance, as and when it comes to 
be adopted by the provinces, should be 
implemented in stages. 


It has recognized the dangers and particu- 
larly the administrative difficulties of any 
attempt to act precipitately, to aim too high, 
to move too fast or too far, or to attempt 
to introduce health insurance on a _ holus- 
bolus basis. It has been conscious of the 
difficulties which attended such an under- 
taking in the United Kingdom, to mention 
only one example; and there, the difficulties 
of attempting too much at one time developed 
despite the fact that the United Kingdom 
had had in operation a nation-wide system 
of health insurance for its wage-earners 
extending back over more than 25 years. 


Dr. Davidson concluded with a summary 
of the federal Government’s proposal to 
the provinces as presented to the confer- 
ence of the provincial Ministers last 
January and later outlined by the Minister 
to the House of Commons Committee on 
Estimates on March 15, 1956. 


The limitation of the proposal to the 
area of hospital insurance and diagnostic 
services should be noted, he said, as 
reflecting the judgment of both federal and 
provincial governments that health insur- 
ance in Canada can best be implemented 
by stages and that these are the stages 
where it is now most likely to be feasible. 


J. C. Broatch 


When speaking of health insurance it is 
important to make sure that we are all 
talking about the same thing, J. C. 
Broatch, Manager, Industrial Relations 
and Personnel Department, Canadian 
Fishing Company, Limited, Vancouver, 
said. “Hospitalization and medical insur- 
ance can be, and should be, kept separate, 
because they are two separate things,” he 
pointed out. 


Speaking on “Experience under the British 
Columbia Health Insurance Scheme,” Mr. 
Broatch first gave some details of the plan. 


Every person who has been a resident of 
British Columbia for one year is entitled to 
receive hospitalization under the provincial 
hospitalization insurance scheme.  Origi- 
nally, the scheme required fixed contribu- 
tions by the residents of the province, but 
this proved unsatisfactory since a large 
percentage of the population refused to pay 
premiums. In April 1954, the premiums 
were discontinued and were replaced by an 
increase in the provincial government’s sales 
tax from 3 per cent to 5 per cent. 


The benefits provided by the scheme are 
very complete. In general, all costs inci- 
dental to hospitalization, except doctors’ 
bills, are covered. Room and board, drugs, 
special diets, X-rays, laboratory costs and 
the like, are all provided. The difference 
between the ward room rate and the semi- 
private and private room rates is not 
covered, and bedside telephones and other 
“luxuries” are not covered. There is no 
limit to the number of days’ stay in the 
hospital, except that once a patient has been 
defined as a “chronic” case, he ceases to be 
covered. 

There is a “co-insurance” charge of a 
dollar a day, which must be paid by the 
patient for each day’s stay in the hospital. 


é 
The scheme, said Mr. Broatch, makes it 
unnecessary for an employer to provide any 
type of hospitalization benefits for his 


employees in the province of British 
Columbia. 

Hospitals in Canada have always been 
requesting and _ receiving government 


money, Mr. Broatch said, so it would seem 
inevitable that governments should get into 
the hospital business. In British Columbia, 
he said, the scheme has been well received 
and, now that it is established, “it could 
not be taken away from the people of the 
province”, 


But this does not mean that there was 
not a Fe deal of discontent and a great 
deal of unnecessary furore and adjustment 
required in order to achieve the plan we now 
have. Faulty administration hampered the 
program initially. Those in control ignored 
industry, ignored the employer, and had the 
attitude that because it was compulsory 
people had to pay. The people did not pay. 
Thus the need for the sales tax. Those in 
authority did not realize that the mechanics 
of the accounting system had to be sold. 
They ignored the experience and personnel 
of the voluntary plans which were already 
set up and they did not take into account 
that many thousands of people would have 
been happy to continue with their own plans 
which had the costs shared voluntarily by 
industry and the worker. 


Mr. Broatch said he could not stress too 
strongly the need for relating services and 
facilities to cost and the need of an experi- 
ence rating system. You cannot make 
people realize by lecturing that as they use 
the service so will the costs be reflected; 
the most effective means is through the 
pocketbook. 


In order to get results, a hospitalization 
plan needs to be localized to effect individual 
pocketbooks, or at least a small individual 
group, so that the social pressure of the 
group keeps the cost in line. The element 
of competition is also necessary in order to 
create efficiency and pride of achievement. 
Voluntary contribution and effort is lost 
when a local hospital loses its identity. 


Passing on, then, to medical insurance, 
Mr. Broatch described the Medical Services 
Association plan in operation in British 
Columbia. 


The plan, a non-profit, prepaid one, was 
started 15 years ago when a group of 
doctors put up the initial funds to under- 
write it. More than 325,000 persons are 
covered, he said, which, along with other 
insurance carriers, means that 50 per cent 
of the people in British Columbia are 
covered for medical insurance. The plan 
is a partnership between industry, workers 
and doctors, each having representation on 
the board. of directors. 


It is the accepted thing in industry, with 
the cost shared between the employer and 
employee. The contract, which is signed with 
the employer, is geared to industry and 
labour agreements, with trustee plans which 
cover the whole industry where desirable. 
There is an experience rating formula which 
sets up the plan on a cost basis with adequate 
reserves. This, plus reasonable administra- 
tive expenses, has enabled the plan to attain 
the strength which it now has. It is a service 
contract which provides complete service, 
with free choice of doctor. he doctor is 
paid the going rate, which eliminates the 
possibility of the subscriber receiving sub- 
standard care. Transfer agreements are in 
effect with other plans in Canada and the 
United States whereby individual partici- 
pants in the plan may be taken care of 
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without loss of coverage when they change 
their place of residence. Extended health 
benefits are available for the groups which 
desire them. 


He had described the Medical Services 
Association plan, Mr. Broatch said, because 
it should be understood that agencies are 
already established which are doing a more 
than adequate job of providing health 
insurance. “Labour, industry and _ the 
workers themselves, not to mention the 
doctors, would resist any attempt to remove 
this plan, which is their own creation. 
These agencies should be encouraged and 
coverage through them could be extended 
to all who desire it, by the government 
taking the place of industry as the signator 


to the contract when there is not an 
employer available.” 
He expressed fear of “the creeping 


socialism” inherent in a compulsory plan. 
We have already accepted some socializa- 
tion of medical care, such as in the case 
of tuberculosis, the insane and the veteran. 
“What is important, and where the danger 
lies, is the extent to which socialization 
goes and this means: Where do we stop?” 

He was not, he said, saying that govern- 
ment should not be interested in the welfare 
of the people but he thought there is much 
to be done in the way of research into the 
cause and cure of many illnesses, such as 
cancer, heart and mental illnesses. “Is this 
not the field in which the government could 
do the most? This, coupled with the assis- 
tance to and the co-ordination of the 
voluntary prepaid plans in each province, 
would supply the answer to one of the most 
vital problems before the Canadian people 
today,” he concluded. 


Col. W. Wallace Goforth 


Like most Canadian citizens and econ- 
omists, said Col. W. Wallace Goforth,* of 
Gilbert Jackson and Associates, Toronto, 
he believed governments have a vital role 
to play in public health and hospitalization. 
“The question before us, however, is 
whether or not a general compulsory 
hospitalization scheme is desirable on 
economic and social grounds.” 

The question is crucially applicable to 
Ontario, he stated, “for without this prov- 
ince’s participation the general scheme will 
not proceed”. 

Today 3,750,000 persons in Ontario, about 
70 per cent, are covered by some form of 
private, group, industrial or co-operative 
health insurance scheme. This raises several 
vexed questions, both for governments and 
industrial management, he said. “With a 


*Col. Goforth died in Toronto on July 6, 
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70 per cent population coverage, which in 


most respects gives better coverage for 
individuals, is it politically wise or expedient 
to proceed with a compulsory, universal 
scheme at all?” he asked. For one thing, 
it would involve complicated renegotiation 
of industrial contracts, some jointly con- 
tributory and others paid for by the 
employer alone. 


Another problem concerns a_ vital 
feature just appearing in industrial con- 
tracts, underwritten by insurance companies, 
that of coverage against the family sickness 
“catastrophe,” Col. Goforth pointed out. 
One such recent contract, he said, provides 
catastrophe coverage up to $5,000 per 
family. While the present federal-provincial 
plans provide for standard ward care for 
the whole duration of an illness, it would 
meet only part of the catastrophic problem 
created by a lengthy illness; hospital costs 
over and above standard ward care rates, 
together with medical and surgical expenses, 
would still be a very real problem. 


Referring to the “cumulative tax burden” 
as mainly one of defence and health and 
welfare, he said no one will question either 
the wisdom of our high peacetime defence 
expenditures or most of what is now spent 
on health and welfare. “What we can ques- 
tion seriously is the wisdom of adding 
further to the public welfare and health 
cost load we already carry.” 


Are we warranted in going well over 
half-way towards state medicine in view 
of the cost involved, Col. Goforth asked. 
Will it give as much value received in 
terms of national health as would a much 
more moderate program of expanded 
supplemental health service by govern- 
ments. These he listed as: 


1. A government-sponsored plan of health 
and hospital insurance for the older age 
groups. 


2. An expanded system of public health 
clinics concentrating mainly on preventive 
medicine. 


3. Moderately increased scales of subsidy 
to indigent out-patients and in-patient ser- 
vices of existing hospitals, including tuber- 
culosis and mental as well as the general 
hospitals. 


4. Special subsidies for expanding medical 
and particularly dental schools in Canadian 
universities. 


5. New personal income tax exemptions to 
cover at least part of the medical catas- 
trophic problem. 


Finally, said Col. Goforth, there is the 
unanswered question as to the relative 
quality of health and hospital services 
under a compulsory public insurance 
scheme. 


Prof. Malcolm Taylor 


Speaking on “Health Insurance in Per- 
spective,” Prof. Malcolm G. Taylor, of the 
University of Toronto, stated that in 1954, 
excluding British Columbia and Saskat- 
chewan, where government plans are in 
operation, less than half the people of 
Canada had protection against the cost of 
hospital care. What is even more alarming, 
he said, is that the annual rate of increase 
in enrolment is so small. In that year it 
was only one per cent. 

For surgical expenses, 65 per cent were 
unprotected, Prof. Taylor continued, and 
75 per cent had no protection against 
medical bills. 

As everyone with experience in the field 
of insurance will testify, the easiest part 
of the task has been accomplished—the 
insuring of people through pre-formed 
groups, the most notable being the employee 
group, he said. 


To insure the remainder of the population 
is incomparably more difficult. It is for this 
reason that, in attempting to place the issue 
of national health insurance in perspective, 
I must ask you to raise your sights from the 
general title of this symposium, “Showing 
the Way in Labour Relations,” and consider 
that the need for an administrative mech- 
anism for financing the costs of sickness goes 
far beyond the boundaries of employer- 
employee relations. 


Every individual, from birth to death, is 
subject to unpredictable need for medical 
care, said Prof. Taylor. While the achieve- 
ments of medical and hospital care have 
progressed immensely, the costs of such 
services have increased commensurately, 
with the result that only a small propor- 
tion of Canada’s citizens can, without the 
device of insurance, meet the costs of a 
serious illness. 

The situation whereby only half the 
population outside Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia has protection has developed 
chiefly, Prof. Taylor said, from four factors: 
(1) a serious financial problem that needed 
to be solved for everyone; (2) astute 
merchandising by prepayment plans and in- 
surance companies of a desirable product 
on a group basis; (3) pressure by unions; 
and (4) enlightened employer participation. 

Of these, Prof. Taylor noted, pressure by 
unions is probably the most important. 
But, he added, one possible criticism of 
the labour movement in Canada is that 
‘in seeking to solve for their own members 
an economic problem that is common to all 
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Canadians, they have pursued a solution 
that ignores the legitimate needs of their 
fellow citizens”. 

As a matter of fact, if we take into 
account the developing pattern in which the 
cost of the employee’s health insurance is 
paid in part or in full by the employer and 
passed on to the consumer, we are arriving 
at a situation whereby the uninsured not 
only have no protection for themselves but 
are forced to help pay for the health insur- 
ance of those who do have it. 


Mentioned as a further inequity by Prof. 
Taylor is that under the provisions of the 
Income Tax Act premium payments for 
health insurance are not allowable as deduc- 
tions when paid by an individual but are 
allowed as deductions from corporation 
income tax when paid on the employee’s 
behalf by his employer. This, said Prof. 
Taylor, has the effect of a government 
subsidy and, again, for a favoured group. 


“The independent individual, like the 
self-employed and the farmer, is the for- 
gotten man in the field of health insur- 
ance,” he declared. 


Discussing the costs of a national hospital 
imsurance program, the net additional cost 
to the Canadian people would be only the 
increases resulting from the additional ser- 
vices received by those needing hospital- 
ization but who are not now receiving it, 
and from higher costs resulting from an 
improved standard of service, Prof. Taylor 
said. “Moreover, in appraising costs, let 
us not forget that society bears the costs 
of sickness whether people are insured or 
not.” 

Prof. Taylor was of the view that there 
is need for broader coverage. 

The present pattern of insurance coverage 
places a heavy premium on getting into 
hospital, because so many more people have 
hospital benefits than have medical or other 
benefits. As a result we have created an 
artificial demand for the most expensive type 
of health care—the active treatment general 
hospital. People who could get laboratory 
and radiology tests in doctors’ offices or out- 
patients’ departments, patients who are con- 
valescing, patients who should be in chronic 
care facilities, or patients who could be 
cared for at home are thronging our general 
hospitals, simply because this is the one part 
of the health care package that is most 
frequently insured. 


It is unfortunate, said Prof. Taylor, that 
the federal proposals do not include a 
home-care program. “As leaders of the 
community, you can make a great contribu- 
tion by stressing the importance of a 
broader approach to insurance benefits and 
by spear-heading the provision of auxiliary 
facilities,” he suggested. 
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Grievances Arising under Labour Contracts 


Douglas R. Brown 


“The grievance procedure clause is not 
usually considered as one of the attention- 
getters as compared with the seniority or 
wage rate clauses,” said Douglas R. Brown, 
of Canadian General Electric Company 
Limited, Peterborough, Ont. Mr. Brown 
was discussing “Drafting Grievance Pro- 
cedure Clause and Prearbitration Handling 
of Grievances by Management”. 


It is, however, in many respects one of 
the most important clauses in the agree- 
ment, he said, because “what we do with 
a grievance can build employee confidence 
or can lead us into increasing trouble”. 


The basic point in regard to drafting a 
grievance procedure, he said, can be 
expressed as: “provide for the bona fide 
use but protect against the abuse”. To 
fulfil this basic point, the specific wording 
of a grievance procedure clause should 
provide for:— 


1. A discussion between the employee and 
the first line supervisor. 


2. Participation of the steward when 
requested by the employee. 


Mr. Brown cautioned against inclusion of 
any provision attempting to define what is 
or what may be made the subject of a 
grievance. This, he said, should not be 
confused with defining the necessary restric- 
tions on arbitration. Grievance procedure 
and arbitration, while related, are definitely 
two different things and in many cases 
should have different approaches. “The 
action taken under a grievance procedure 
by management is on a basis of manage- 
ment’s own decision; in arbitration, matters 
are being submitted to a third party,” he 
explained. 


Speaking then on the attitude of man- 
agement, Mr. Brown reminded his listeners 
that, while the words of the clause are 
important, they are but a means to an end 
and not the end itself. “The way manage- 
ment representatives conduct themselves 
and the purpose for which they strive 
determine the gain or loss in the hand- 
ling of grievances.” 

In the processing of grievances, “even as 
annoying and unreasonable as they some- 
times can be,” said Mr. Brown, “manage- 
ment must keep certain fundamentals in 
mind or it may win the grievances but lose 
the employees’ confidence and respect. 


In summary, he advised: 


Draft your grievance procedure so that it 
provide’ for bona fide grievance processing 
ut protects against abuses. 
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Take a positive rather than a defensive 
or legalistic approach to grievances and use 
it as an opportunity to increase understand- 
ing and to build confidence and respect. 


F. C. Burnet 


Discussing “Drafting Arbitration Clause 
and Arbitration Procedure,” F. C. Burnet, 
of Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal, 
at the outset gave his definition of arbitra- 
tion. 


“Arbitration,” he said, “is a process for 
the adjudication of disputes by a third 
party and its distinguishing characteristics 
are twofold: first the arbitrator is the agent 
of the parties, possessing only that power 
or authority which is specifically delegated 
by them and second, his decision shall be 
final.” 


In the labour relations field, Mr. Burnet 
said, arbitration is sometimes used to 
determine or establish the terms of the 
agreement itself. Much more commonly, 
however, it is confined to questions arising 
during the term of the agreement con- 
cerning matters of interpretation of its 
provisions, 

Arbitration of this kind of dispute is a 
legal requirement in most provinces, arising 
from the legislative provision that while the 
parties may use strikes or other economic 
force to compel agreement, they may not 
strike or use economic force during the 
term of an agreement; enforcement of the 
terms of an agreement is, therefore, to be 
accomplished by arbitration of any dispute 
concerning its interpretation, violation, appli- 
cation or administration. In other words, 
arbitration is intended simply as a means of 
assuring that both parties live up to the 
agreement, 


Mr. Burnet then discussed the functions 
of an arbitrator in a grievance dispute, 
describing what he referred to as the 
“mediation” approach and the “judicial” 
approach. 


There may be particular industrial situa- 
tions, he said, where the mediation approach 
is useful; but among the majority of 
management people the judicial approach 
is the desirable one, because it is the only 
one that fulfils the true purpose of arbi- 
tration—to assure that both parties live 
up to their bargain whatever the conse- 
quences to either side. 

The mediation approach, on the other 
hand, tends ultimately to discredit the whole 
arbitration process, particularly because so 
few arbitrators, however well-intentioned or 
public-spirited, have either the mediation 
skill or detailed knowledge of the business to 
assume properly the responsibility for the 
promotion of their particular concept of 
good industrial relations. 


Management’s first problem, therefore, in 
drafting its arbitration clause and pro- 
cedures is to secure that arrangement which 
will confine the arbitrator’s jurisdiction 
purely to questions of interpretation or 
violation, Mr. Burnet said, and which will 
forestall any attempt to adopt a mediation 
approach. 


After discussing some of the problems 
surrounding the drafting of the arbitration 
clause and procedure, Mr. Burnet summar- 
ized his three major points: 


First, the arbitration provisions should be 
drafted in such a way that the basic pur- 
pose of arbitration will be served—to require 
both parties to live up to their bargain. 

Second, the arbitration process is being 
misused by unions, in order to enlarge on 
the bargain, to keep the membership con- 
vinced of the necessity of union protection 
and sometimes for tactical reasons in bar- 
gaining. This calls for certain safeguards 
by management such as careful restriction of 
arbitral authority, precise wording in all 
clauses of the agreement, and the use of 
such mechanical devices as time limitations, 
separate and specific arbitration submis- 
sions, ad hoc arbitration cost-sharing arrange- 
ments, etc., as will forestall abuse. 

And my final point is that continued 
acceptance and respect for the arbitration 
process demands that criteria be firmly 
established to guide and confine the arbi- 
trator. The decision in arbitration cases 
must not be dependent on the particular 
philosophy of the arbitrator, so that the 
process will cease to be regarded by unions 
as a gamble, out of which they may derive 
benefits which were not part of the bargain. 


Norman L, Mathews 


In discussing the “Preparation and 
Presentation of Arbitration Cases,” Norman 


L. Mathews, QC, of Mathews, Stiver, Lyons 
and Company, Toronto, using the term 
arbitration to refer to the arbitration of a 
grievance arising out of the interpretation 
or alleged violation of an agreement, listed 
the points he considered important for 
management to keep in mind:— 

1. Preparation of arbitration case: 
importance of investigation at earliest 
opportunity and thoroughness of investiga- 
tion; interviewing of witnesses prior to 
arbitration. 

2. Presentation of case: outline customary 
procedure; make preliminary objections 
that may properly be made; action in 
regard to witnesses; objections to evidence 
considered inadmissible. 


3. Presenting evidence of your own 
witnesses. 

4, Argument after evidence completed. 
R. V. Hicks 


In an examination of “Jurisdiction of 
Arbitrators and Hnforcement of Awards,” 
R. V. Hicks, of Tory, Miller, Thomson, 
Hicks and Company, Toronto, outlined 
what he considered the broad principles 
governing the powers of arbitrators. 

First, the basic rule, their authority to 
make an award must be found within the 
confines of the collective agreement. 

They can decide only the issue before 
them and none other. 

The award must not be contrary to 
established legal principles. 

The award must be capable of being 
implemented. 


Banquet and Luncheon Speakers 


The Governor General 


Three views regarding the sort of pre- 
liminary training most likely to fit men for 
responsible positions in business were exam- 
ined by His Excellency the Rt. Hon. 
Vincent Masse¥, Governor-General of 
Canada, in an address at the CMA’s annual 
dinner. 

First, His Excellency said, there was “the 
old tradition, and a fine one in its way, 
that a business man is born—not made; 
that because industrial kingdoms have been 
created by men trained in the school of 
experience, formal education is not only 


unnecessary but a positive handicap.” This 
tradition, he said, is to be found in the 
professions as well as in business. It is 


the view that “theory kills practice and a 
feeling that if learning refines, it must also 
weaken”, 
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A second “more powerful and increas- 
ingly popular school takes a very different 
view,” he continued. This school seeks to 
apply that precision in method and tech- 
nique, which has proved its value in 
business and manufacturing, to administra- 
tive procedures also. 


By the proponents of this view “increas- 
ingly the young man who looks forward 
to a career in business is led to or directed 
to the doors of a school of business admin- 
istration, an institute of accounting or, 
more grandly, a college of commerce,” Mr. 
Massey went on. “He comes out with two 
great advantages: for the many who now, 
far from scorning education, worship blindly 
at the altar of the university degree, he 
wears a halo; for those who still remember 
that the degree matters less than the studies 
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which have earned it, he is master of certain 
tried and true procedures—he has ‘the 
know-how’ ”. 

The third school of thought on the 
subject, described by the Governor General 
as “the-most promising” for Canadian busi- 
ness, is somewhat of a compromise between 
the two already outlined. It places a high 
value on a liberal education as a founda- 
tion, with the special training required in 
any particular line of business acquired by 
learning on the job and in study after hours. 


Mr. Massey quoted as follows from an 
article reporting words spoken by A. J. E. 
Child that was published in Office Equip- 
ment News. 

I have seen many men reach responsible 
operating or technical positions, but fail to 
become executives because of a deficiency in 
educational background and a lack of breadth 
of outlook.... This has led us within the 
last few years to seek out, for the accounting 
and administrative end of our company, 
university graduates in honour arts or in 
commerce.... So long as we judge that a 
young man has the personal qualities suited 
to our business we welcome the graduates in 
classics, English, history, mathematics and 
the like. It is the personal experience of 
many of us here that specialized business 
techniques can be learned on the job, plus 
the after-hours study which any ambitious 
young man will seek out for himself. 


Many experienced businessmen want 
young persons of liberal education, nour- 
ished in the humanities or in mathematics, 
because “they are seeking men with 
disciplined minds who have learned the art 
of clear thinking and precise expression— 
and, may I add, economy in the use of 
words—and for those very qualities of 
imagination and courage which today are 
so hard to come by,” Mr. Massey said. 
“These were not hard for our fathers and 
grandfathers who lived excitingly and 
dangerously. They are hard today for 
young people reared in security, in comfort, 
surrounded, almost muffled, by safety 
devices and rules of health.” 

Although there was no sure “formula” 
for developing imagination, the most 
promising way was “an education in the 
humanities, the liberal arts or in man’s 
second language, mathematics,’ the Goy- 
ernor General said. 


Thomas E, Dewey 


Thomas E. Dewey, former governor of 
New York State, who was one of the 
luncheon speakers at the meeting, expressed 
gratification at having been able to join 
Prime Minister St. Laurent in the cere- 
monies marking the beginning of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Project. 
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He noted that his fellow citizens in the 
United States had been sharply divided for 
a good many years over the project but 
that he personally had always seen it as 
“a project characterized by fundamental 
inevitability”. 

The march of progress, Mr. Dewey 
noted, “is erratic but it is also inexorable. 
Anything that would open up the central 
portion of our continent to the oceans of 
the world would be an achievement of 
dramatic economic importance. I made a 
fair number of enemies in supporting it 
but the actual launching of the project and 
the vision of the glory of its achievement 
is a source of considerable gratification.” 


Mr. Dewey went on to say that the new 
artery of world commerce combined with 
the surge of new hydro-electric power would 
add even more impetus to the development 
of both Canada and the United States. 


Referring to the progress Canada has 
made since the end of World War II, Mr. 
Dewey noted that the gross Canadian 
product is now officially reported to be 
$26 billion, more than six times as great 
as it was 25 years ago. 


“Manufacturing,” he said, “has grown to 
the point where it accounts for more than 
half of all Canadian production. Canada 
has already become the seventh largest 
manufacturing nation in the world and we 
should be grateful to the men who have 
made such massive contributions. We 
march side by side in thrilling progress, 
your country and mine, through an almost 
unique system of private initiative and free 
enterprise.” 

Mr. Dewey drew to the attention of his 
audience that Canada and the United States 
are each other’s best customer. “No other 
two countries in the world,” he stated, 
“exchange such a great volume of goods.” 


He reminded his listeners that communism 
was still a threat to the Western World, 
even though the Russians are now actively 
condemning the actions of the late Joseph 
Stalin. 


We agree with them that Stalin was the 
worst menace of our time. The Russians 
are in a unique position, too. They are able 
to give more facts to prove the point. 

The difficulty is, of course, that all the 
present denouncers were part of Stalin’s 
board of directors. These members of the 
board have not yet repudiated the objec- 
tives of Stalin. They simply say he was too 
hard on the Russians. They complain that 
he killed rather more than was customary 
for a Czar, even a hereditary Czar, or a 
modern communist Czar. 


The activity of Russia in the Far Past 
countries was recalled by Mr. Dewey. He 
emphasized that poor, underprivileged 
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people can be easily swayed and _ that 
Russia was taking full advantage of that 
situation wherever possible. 

He strongly urged the Western nations 
to build up the Far East nations before 
Russia can get to them. He concluded: 

It will take the most extraordinary and 
skilful combination of government and busi- 
ness partnership to fill this vacuum before 
the Communists fill it. Obviously we cannot 
afford to let them fill it. If they should 
win this race, then we would be a small 
minority in a world led by an expansionist 
aggressive communist dictatorship. 

To fill the vacuum will take people— 
hundreds of thousands of people—trained in 
all the arts of modern finance, industrial 
management and development. It will also 
take capital and risk. I hope the help will 
come from all the free nations.... 


Admiral Ben Moreell 


“Modern socialism in its several varieties 
is the culmination of the dreams of count- 
less men and women during the past 
century and a half,’ Admiral Ben Moreell, 
Chairman of the Board, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., said in a 
luncheon address, “What Price Socialism?”. 
He traced the history of modern socialism 
from the coining of the word “socialist” in 
1827. 

The terms “social ownership” and “owner- 
ship in common” are deceptions, he said, 
because society, meaning all of us, cannot 
act as a whole to own and control prop- 
erty; it must act through its enforcement 
agency, government. “In actual practice, 
therefore,” he declared, “a socialist society 
is one in which the vast majority of men 
are controlled by the tiny minority that 
has the political power to direct their 
economic activities. The socialist dream is 
based on the delusion that men’s other 
freedoms will be enhanced if their economic 
freedom is curtailed.” 

Karl Marx, “whose influence has so 
powerfully shaped the world we live in,” 
was not the founder of socialism, but 
claimed that his socialism was “scientific” 
in contrast to efrlier “utopian” socialisms, 
Admiral Moreell declared. 


Marxian’ socialism was, I believe, based 
on the concept that man and society could 
be refashioned, not in the image of God, but 
in the image of the men who wielded 
political power. People were conceived of 
as being only natural products of the natural 
world, mere fragments of the landscape, and 
as such they could be levelled off to fit the 
blueprint of a master plan with as little 
compunction as we level off a hill with a 
bulldozer. 

Socialists may speak of controlled pro- 
duction as their method of operation, but 
production cannot be controlled except by 
controlling people. If men as producers are 
to be controlled, it means that they will be 
told what jobs they are to work at, where 
they will work and how long they will work. 


It is unfortunate, said Admiral Moreell, 
that we have forgotten the old adage: 
“Who so controls our subsistence controls 
us.” Political control of economic life does 
not control production and exchange, he 
declared, it controls persons. 


“No fair-minded person would deny that 
our currently popular ‘middle-of-the-road’ 
policy operates to place all citizens under 
the yoke of excessive taxation and thus 
puts enormous amounts of money at the 
disposal of the political agency,” he said. 

The politicians then disperse the tax fund 
as subsidies to favoured groups in the nation, 
with the result that society is broken up 
into three principal groups. First, there is 
the group on the receiving end—the people 
who get back more in subsidies than they 
pay out in taxes. They get something for 
nothing. Secondly, there are those who pay 
more in taxes than they get in subsidies. 
They get nothing for something. Third, there 
are the people who comprise the political 
agency, who produce no wealth but who have 
the power to forcibly transfer wealth from 
one set of pockets to another. 


“Tt is of utmost importance that we 
understand that socialism is based on 
coercion and on the control of some men 
by other men,” Admiral Moreell said in 
conclusion. “It is equally important that 
we become expositors of the philosophy of 
freedom. When the alternatives—freedom 
versus socialism—are understood, then men 
are confronted with a clear-cut distinction 
on which to base their choice.” 


Is Management Ready for Tomorrow? 


F. R. Deakins 


Speaking on “Industrial and Scientific 
Research,” F. R. Deakins, President, RCA 
Victor Company, Ltd., Montreal, stressed 
the need for more fundamental research 
in Canada, “whether by industry, govern- 
ment or the universities”. 

The place of research in Canada is no 
longer questioned, he said. 


With others, Mr. Deakins was concerned 
with the shortage of scientists and engi- 
neers coming up through the schools and 
universities. 

If our future production depends on 
scientific research and development then it 
surely depends on having properly qualified 
men to staff our laboratories in future. This 
problem, linked as it is with the shortage 
of good teachers, particularly in the high 
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schools, is a difficult one to solve. Perhaps 
we can alleviate it a little by doing our 
very best as individuals and organizations 
to encourage the youngsters we know _to 
adopt a scientific career. We are beginning 
a series of plant tours which will show high- 
school and university students the fine oppor- 
tunities available in research, development 
and production in our industry. 


Dr. Sidney E. Smith 


Dr. Sidney E. Smith, QC, President, 
University of Toronto, spoke on “University 
Education from the Viewpoint of the 
Educator”. 


Referring to the theme of the annual 
meeting—“Is +Management Ready for 
Tomorrow?”—Dr. Smith said as far as the 
educational aspects are concerned, manage- 
ment is not even ready for today. 


Dr. Smith took as the text of his address 
a statement by Herbert H. Lank, President 
of Du Pont Company of Canada: “Business 
gifts to education should be regarded by 
the donors not as charitable donations but 
as an essential eost of doing business and 
staying in business.” He then made this 
appeal: 


When you employ a university graduate— 
arts-man, scientist or engineer—you are 
purchasing the services of a person whose 
education beyond secondary school has cost 
anything from $2,000 to $50,000. He did not 
pay that much for it, but that is what it 
has cost. You have employed him because 
you need him for your operations. He is 
(although I dislike dehumanizing metaphors) 
essential equipment. The salary you pay 
him could be called his maintenance cost. 
But what about your capital investment in 
him? What about the heavy cost of train- 
ing him so that you may profit from his 
vision and his skill? You are not required 
to pay that when you employ him. That has 
already been paid, partly by him and his 
parents, mostly by the university he attended. 
What the Canadian universities are asking 
industry to do is to repay some part of that 
initial cost. We are not mendicants asking 
for handouts, or travelling salesmen trying 
to interest you in the “luxury goods” of the 
intellect. We are the institutions, and the 
only institutions, who can furnish certain 
needs of yours. We cannot meet your 
present needs, let alone your future needs, 
without your help. 


Our chief concern, said Dr. Smith, is 
professors’ salaries; they have risen in some 
centres but not in all, and not enough in 
any. We must also provide better working 
conditions, he said, to give our staff the 
tools for their job. “It is hard to believe 
this but classroom buildings, libraries and 
laboratories have not yet recovered from 
the pinch of depression.... And now we 
anticipate the greatest wave of applicants 
in our history.” 

In more than one sense, their support 
of education should be thought of as an 
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essential cost of doing business and staying 
in business, Dr. Smith told the conference, 
and their interest in education should 
include not only the quantity of it but 
also the quality. He was, he said, not 
pleading merely for the sake of those who 
will go _on to higher education but also 
for the establishment and development of 
junior colleges and technological institutes. 


“There is no better investment on the 
financial page of any paper than our invest- 
ment in youth,’ he concluded. “Young 
men and women are worth more than all 
our mines and forests. They are more 
crucial to the country than all our com- 
munications networks. They are more worth 
developing than the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
They have more potential power than 
Niagara, Kitamat and Chalk River. They 
must rely on us for the present, but we 
must rely on them for the future. We 
must develop their powers to the full, for 
their own sake and for the sake of the 
country and the world in which we live.” 


H, H. Kerr 


Speaking on “Technical Education from 
the Viewpoint of the Educator,” E. H. Kerr, 
Principal of Ryerson Institute of Tech- 
nology, Toronto, explained the purpose of 
the “Ryerson type” of education as being, 
first and foremost, the training of engineer- 
ing technicians. 


“Fingineering technician” is a compara- 
tively new term, Mr. Kerr said. It was 
adopted by the European and United 
States Engineers’ Conference in Geneva a 
little more than a year ago and subse- 
quently approved by the Conference of 
Commonwealth Engineering Institutions. 
In part, the definition is: “One who can 
apply in a responsible manner proven 
techniques which are commonly understood 
by those who are expert in a branch of 
engineering, or in those techniques especi- 
ally prescribed by professional engineers. 
The techniques employed demand acquired 
experience and knowledge of a particular 
branch of engineering combined with the 
ability to work out details of a task in 
the light of well established practice”. 


In Europe, the role of the technician has 
been long and favourably known, said Mr. 
Kerr, but only during the past few years 
on this side of the Atlantic have the 
capabilities of the engineering technician 
become recognized. 

For the past 50 years, the engineering 
faculties attached to many of our universities 
have offered excellent courses on both the 
under-graduate and graduate levels. We 
have also had various good schemes for the 
training of our skilled craftsmen but the 


training of the technician has been neglected, 
probably because it was not until recently 
that Canada evolved an industrial economy. 
After its establishment in 1948, however, the 
growth of the Ryerson Institute of Tech- 
nology has helped to direct attention to his 
training and his potential value to a com- 
pany. Since that date, moreover, there has 
developed a great shortage of professional 
engineers, and employers generally have 
turned to this new source for assistance to 
fill their engineering needs. 


We are busy building automatic and 
automated machinery, Mr. Kerr said, 
which, while producing goods better and 
more cheaply, does release manpower. But, 
he pointed out, “unfortunately for the 
present shortage, the manpower is being 
released at the lower end of the scale of 
skills, rather than at the engineering level. 
Conversely, the complexity of our present 
day machines and the processes they entail 
demand more and better-trained engineers 
and engineering technicians than they did 
in the past.” 

It would appear, therefore, that because 
of the high academic ability required, the 
ratio of graduate engineers to the total 
population cannot be greatly increased. 
Other solutions to the endemic shortage must 
be sought and one solution is the training 
of more engineering technicians. The engi- 
neer should be employed in creative work, 
such as design, development and manage- 
ment, but it is generally recognized that a 
great many are being used on less creative 
and important tasks. The technician can and 
should relieve him of most of the routine 
work and free him to perform those duties 
for which he is especially trained. 


It must not be assumed that engineering 
technicians should be graduated by the 
thousands, Mr. Kerr said. An acceptable 
ratio for Canada, he thought, would be 
two technicians to one engineer. Engi- 
neering graduates from Canadian universi- 
ties for 1956 number about 1,800, he noted, 
which means that institutions of the 
Ryerson type should be graduating 2,700 
to 3,600 technicians. Actually, the number 
is less than 300+ 


Canada has every reason to be proud of 
its vocational schools, Mr. Kerr commented. 
In most provinces, there are government- 
operated trades schools offering apprentice- 
ship courses and short courses for skilled 
and semi-skilled crafts and occupations that 
are playing an important part in our 
economy. 


“But,” he said, “the Ryerson Institute of 
Technology is unique in its field in this 
country. Automation and increased indus- 
trialization will need more and. more of its 
competent young graduates, whose thor- 
oughly practical and theoretical training 


enables them to step into responsible posi- 
tions in factories and laboratories.” 


Crawford Gordon, Jr. 


Speaking on “Education from the View- 
point of the Industrialist,” Crawford Gordon, 
Jr., President and General Manager, A. V. 
Roe Canada, Limited, expressed alarm at 
the acute shortage in the fields of teach- 
ing, engineering, medicine and _ research. 
The western world, he said, is training less 
than half the number of scientists and 
engineers required for industrial and defence 
purposes. 

“There is cause for alarm everywhere,” 
Mr. Gordon added, “for there is a shortage 
of educated people everywhere. And if we 
haven’t the educated people to meet 
present demands, how on earth can we 
expect to meet the demands of the future 
unless there is a substantial improvement 
in the source of supply.” 

High schools, particularly, are a key 
factor, Mr. Gordon commented. “Indica- 
tions are that interest in high schools in the 
sciences and mathematics, which are the 
backbone of engineering, is on the decline.” 
Something is seriously wrong, he said, when 
almost one-third of our high school students 
quit some time before graduation. 

A lot of good professional material must 
be going to waste in the one-third of the 
students who quit high school before gradu- 
ation and in the one-third who graduate but 
cannot afford to go on to university, he 
declared. “As a growing industrial nation, 
we cannot afford for them not to be able 
to afford to go,” he added. 

The matter of technicians is a very 
critical area, Mr. Gordon said. “We 
desperately need technicians to free engi- 
neers for more demanding work.” 

Related somewhat is the matter of an 
adequate apprenticeship scheme, Mr. 
Gordon observed. “I know there are some 
formidable problems to overcome here with 
the Canadian trade union movement but 
we’ve got to tackle it some day if we ever 
hope to solve the problem of a plentiful 
supply of skilled craftsmen.” Referring to 
the British apprenticeship system as “one 
of the pillars of their industrial machine,” 
he asked: “If it can work over there, why 
can’t it work here?” 

A natural development of this might be 
something similar to the British National 
Certificate system, which has produced some 
of the finest creative engineers in the world. 
Many of the top engineers with our com- 
panies, including one vice-president of engi- 
neering, came up this way. 


On universities Mr. Gordon said he had 
only two comments, finance and a few 
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general observations. Under the latter, he 
discussed financial aid to students who 
cannot afford to go on to university, the 
shortage of capable and adequate teaching 
staffs and the urgency of “revitalizing” 
interest in the sciences and mathematics. 
“ 


This is not the problem of one industry 
or one industrialist, Mr. Gordon stated, 
but of all industry in co-operation with 
government, educational institutions, the 
professions, labour and industry, “but 
particularly industry”. 


International and Canadian Federations 
of Business and Professional Women 


For first time, Canadian elected President of International Federation 
Canadian body adopts resolutions concerning country’s employed women 


A Canadian has been elected President 
for the next three years of the International 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women, the first Canadian to fill the posi- 
tion. She is Margaret P. Hyndman, QC, 
of Toronto, who succeeds Dame Caroline 
Haslett of the United Kingdom. 


The Federation’s seventh triennial confer- 
ence was held in Montreal last month, when 
the hostess was the Canadian Federation of 
Business and Professional Women. The 
Canadian group held its own 15th biennial 
convention in Montreal July 138 and 14, 
just after that of the international organi- 
zation, which was held from July 8 to 12. 


More than 450 delegates attended the 
two-day national convention, which passed 
several resolutions concerning employed 
women in Canada. 


International Federation Conference 


Representatives from 24 countries 
attended the international congress, which 
was presided over by the Federation’s 
Deputy President, Mrs. Agda Rossel of 
Sweden.* 

The Hon. George Marler, Minister of 
Transport, speaking on behalf of the Prime 
Minister, welcomed the delegates to Canada. 
Mrs. Hazel Laycock, of Winnipeg, President 
of the Canadian Federation, expressed the 
pleasure of the organization in entertaining 
the international body. 

Senator Muriel McQueen Fergusson of 
Canada was moderator of a panel titled 
“The Woman Executive”. Participants were 
Elisabeth Feller of Zurich, President of an 
electrical appliances firm who is President 
of the Swiss Federation; Lisa Sergio of 


*Mrs. Rossel for a number of years has repre- 
sented her Government at meetings of various 
organs of the United Nations and was elected 
Chairman of the Tenth Session of the U.N. Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, held in Geneva 
in March. 
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Woodstock, Vermont, editor, journalist and 
lecturer; Brita Elmen of Gothenburg, 
Sweden, President of the Swedish Federa- 
tion and a member of the Swedish parlia- 
ment; and Dr. Aileen Ross, professor of 
sociology at McGill University. 

In summing up the discussion, Senator 
Fergusson maintained that, while more 
women than in the past attain high execu- 
tive posts, there is still some reluctance to 
accept them. She reaffirmed what Miss 
Feller had stressed, that impartiality and 
diplomacy in a woman’s approach to her 
work and to her associates are important 
factors in getting and keeping a top job. 
Miss Elmen emphasized the danger of 
losing human contact in this technological 
age and urged that women take care of 
human needs and human values. Dr. Ross 
spoke of the preconceived ideas of what 
women should like and the lateness with 
which they begin to think of public life 
as obstacles to their success. Miss Sergio 
directed attention to the countries of Asia 
and Africa where, she believes, in the rise 
from colonialism to freedom there is less 
discrimination against women. “Women of 
these countries” she said, “are looking to 
the West for examples of impartiality, skill 
and human awareness.” 

Delegates and observers from the United 
States numbered more than 400; from 
Great Britain, 87. Some of the other 
countries represented were: Australia, 16; 
Belgium, 2; Denmark, 3; Finland, 1; 
France, 8; Germany, 6; Italy, 3; Mexico, 
2; the Netherlands, 2; New Zealand, 2; 
Norway, 7; South Africa, 6; Southern 
Rhodesia, 2; Sweden, 14; and Switzer- 
land, 8. 


Canadian Federation Conference 


Among the resolutions passed at the 
Canadian Federation’s conference was one 
that requested the Government of Canada 
to imvite the provincial governments to 


approve the signing and ratification of the 
United Nations Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women and also the ILO Con- 
vention on Equal Remuneration for Men 
and Women for Work of Equal Value. 
Another resolution urged early introduction 
of the promised legislation for equal pay 
for equal work by the federal Government 
and expressed the hope that the provinces 
which have not yet passed such legislation 
may do so in the near future. 

It was recommended that the federal 
equal pay law use the word “equivalent” 
meaning “work of equal value” rather than 
“identical” as has been used in some 
provincial legislation. 

The Federation also decided to make 
representation to the Prime Minister urging 
that the section of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act restricting the rights of 
married women to collect insurance (Section 
161) be rescinded. The Federation believes 
that “the same action could be taken to 
protect the Unemployment Insurance fund 
against unjust claims from married women 
that is taken in relation to other categories 
of claims”. 

In view of the fact that women com- 
prise 50 per cent of the federal electorate, 
the meeting advocated the appointment of 
additional women from all provinces to fill 
existing vacancies in the Senate. 

Provision for greater participation of 
women in policy making bodies of the 
Government and the appointment of a 
woman to the existing vacancy on the Civil 
Service Commission were also advocated. 
The Convention decided also to bring to 
the attention of chartered banks the reason- 
ableness and desirability of appointing 
women to the directing boards. 


Advocating equal educational oppor- 
tunities for boys and girls, in the 
technical field in particular, Ruth 
Tomlinson, United Kingdom Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs Presi- 
dent, told the Canadian Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
convention at Montreal that hammers 
and mechanical toys should be as much 
a part of a girl’s world as dolls and 


domesticity. 


Little girls like mechanical toys, 
| Miss Tomlinson said and this, she 
believed, is a “healthy beginning” for 
girls who want to progress in technical 
education. 

Further breaking with tradition, she 
added, “if there is emphasis on domestic 
subjects for girls, domestic subjects 
should also be emphasized for boys.” 


Still another resolution requested that an 
additional income tax exemption of $500 
be granted to retired persons aged 60 years 
and over. This action was recommended 
because large numbers of women are 
required by company rules to retire from 
work at that age. 

Mrs. Maude Baylay of Toronto was 
elected President of the Federation for the 
next biennial period. Senator Fergusson 
was re-elected a Vice-president. Newly- 
elected Vice-presidents were Isabel Menzies 
of Montreal, Una Maclean of Calgary and 
Mrs. Edith Waterman of North Battleford, 
Sask. Mrs. Florence Chinn of Brampton, 
Ont., was named Honorary  Secretary- 
‘Treasurer. 


Seminar on Relations of the IFBPW with the United Nations 


The Charter of the United Nations 
provides for arrangements whereby its 
Economic and Social Council may consult 
with international non-governmental organ- 
izations whose ‘4nterests le within the 
competence of the Council. The IFBPW 
is one of the organizations which under 
this provision works in a consultative role 
with ECOSOC and its various commissions, 
especially the Commission on the Status of 
Women. The effectiveness of this relation- 
ship depends upon the participation of the 
members of the consultative organizations 
in preparatory surveys and studies and 
expressions of opinion, all of which form 
the basis of representation to the Council. 
Therefore, to help bring about better 
understanding of this responsibility, the 


International Federation arranged a seminar 
immediately preceding the Congress. 

Miss Ruth Tomlinson, President of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, who 
for a number of years has represented the 
International organization at United Nations 
meetings, presided. ‘The speakers were Mrs. 
Mary Tenison-Woods, Chief, U.N. Section, 
Status of Women, and Frieda S. Miller, 
former Director of the Women’s Bureau of 
the U.S. Department of Labor, who had 
just completed an ILO mission to six 
countries of South-East Asia. 


In her comment on the work of the 
voluntary agencies in consultative relation- 
ship with ECOSOC, Mrs. Tenison-Woods 
said: “Non-governmental organizations have 
become an integral part of democratic 
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—ABC Studios 


At the Conference last month of Business and Professional Women’s Federations (left to right): Elsie Gregory 
MacGill, | consulting engineer; Marion V. Royce, Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour 
Canada; Margaret P. Hyndman, QC, first Canadian to be elected President of the International 


Federation; and Mrs Mary Tenison- Woods, Chief, 


society and through their participation in 
the work of the United Nations they 
promote a useful interchange of ideas and 
contribute valuable information.” 


At the Tenth Session of the Commission 
on the Status of Women, held in Geneva 
in March, more than 30 organizations sent 
accredited observers. With the permission 
of the chairman, these observers are entitled 
to speak on any item of the agenda. The 
consultative organizations may also submit 
written statements up to two thousand 
words and they have the privilege of con- 
sultation with the Secretariat. 


Mrs. Tenison-Woods sketched the work 
of the Commission on the Status of 
Women. Realizing the importance of 
women’s full participation as citizens, the 
Commission from its inception has given 
high priority to the promotion of the 
political rights of women. At first the 
Commission called on all member states to 
grant suffrage to women. But in 1949, to 
ensure that this right should have the 
dignity of an international treaty, a Con- 
vention on the Political Rights of Women, 
drafted by the Commission, was opened for 
signature in the United Nations. Since 
that time, 40 governments have signed the 
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Status of Women Section of the United Nations 


Convention, and 23 have acceded to its 
terms. Whereas in 1946 in more than half 
the countries of the world women had no 
political rights, at the present time they are 
fully enfranchized in 60 countries. There 
remain 15 countries, however, where they 
still have no political rights and three coun- 
tries in which their rights are restricted. 
In one of the latter a special educational 
requirement for voting is applied to women, 
and in the two others women have munic- 
ipal political rights only. 

The Commission has also formulated a 
Convention dealing with the Nationality 
of Married Women which has been sub- 
mitted to the U.N. Assembly. The purpose 
of this Convention is to protect a woman 
from automatic loss of nationality on 
marriage with a man of another country. 


Since the education of women is basic to 
their advance in society, the Commission, 
working closely with UNESCO, has con- 
cerned itself with questions relating to the 
access of women to education, including 
vocational training and fundamental educa- 
tion for the illiterate. 


The Commission’s interest in the economic 


opportunities of women is evidenced by 
continuing studies of such questions as voca- 


tional training, advancement in employment 
and jobs for older women. The non- 
governmental organizations contribute to 
these studies useful information, supple- 
mentary to governmental data, regarding 
the economic status of women in the 
countries of their affiliated members. The 
Commission has also vigorously supported 
the ILO Convention dealing with equal 
pay for equal work. 

In the fields of family law and the 
property rights of women, the Commission 
carries on continuing studies dealing with 
such matters as polygamy, the relationship 
of spouses, guardianship of children and the 
effect of marriage on the property rights 
of women. 

The Commission has contributed to the 
U.N. technical assistance program helping 
to promote and safeguard the social, 
economic and political welfare and partici- 
pation of women. 

Miss Frieda S. Miller described the posi- 
tion of women in the six countries she had 
recently visited on behalf of the ILO— 
India, Ceylon, Pakistan, Thailand, Japan 
and the Philippines. 

Agricultural problems loom high in all 
these countries. In most of them far more 
than half the people (85 per cent in India) 
earn their living from the land. In agri- 
culture, women’s work place is respected 
more than any place else; but all their 
skills are low. Many do not even know 
how to sew. Productive employment for 
women is limited but gheir contribution is 
needed and there is urgency for imagina- 
tive and informal job training. ‘The 


changing industrial scene has given them 
new types of work, mostly unskilled and 
heavy. They carry materials for road 
building, work in the jute mills or at the 
pit head of mines carrying coals to the 
railways. As families move from rural 
areas into the cities, married women who 
formerly shared the work in the fields with 
their husbands tend to find work where 
their husbands are employed. They do 
the auxiliary jobs and sometimes they, 
their husband and their children are 
employed as family groups. 

Women of the wealthier classes who have 
had the advantage of education play a large 
part in the life of most of these countries. 
Miss Miller found that “equal pay for equal 
work” had almost magic meaning for these 
women, It is taken to embrace not only 
the rate for the job but chances for the job 
and in it. The protest against all social and 
economic exclusion on the basis of sex has 
crystallized around the equal pay issue. 

Several other Canadian women’s organi- 
zations, in addition to the CFBPW, are 
affliated with international non-govern- 
mental organizations having consultative 
status with the United Nations. These 
include: Canadian Federation of University 
Women, affiliated with International Feder- 
ation of University Women; Catholic 
Women’s League, with World Union of 
Catholic Women’s Organizations; Federated 
Women’s Institutes of Canada, with 
Associated Countrywomen of the World; 
National Council of Women, with Interna- 
tional Council of Women; and YWCA of 
Canada, with World YWCA. 


International Association of Personnel 
in Employment Security Annual Convention 


Changing demand for labour, with increasing call for skilled workers 
and diminishing one for unskilled, chief discussion topic at group's 
“A3rd annual meeting in Toronto, first since 1948 in a Canadian city 


The changing demand for labour, with 
a great and increasing call for skilled 
workers and a diminishing one for the 
unskilled—a tendency expected to gain 
further impetus as automation spreads— 
was the leading topic of discussion at the 
43rd annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Personnel in Employ- 
ment Security, held in Toronto from June 
26 to 29. 

The convention, the first that JAPES has 
held in a Canadian city since 1948, was 
attended by nearly 1,400 delegates from all 


parts of Canada and the United States, and 
from Alaska, Puerto Rico, Iran, Japan and 
Thailand. At the opening the colours of 
20 nations were presented, an indication of 
the scope of the Association’s membership. 

The keynote address, given by William H. 
Braine, CBE, Labour Attaché at the British 
Embassy in Washington, was on the subject 
of “Employment Security—A Challenge of 
our Times”. 

John B. Griffin, Dallas, Texas, President 
of the Association, in his message to the 
convention, said he was convinced that the 
Association was “a sleeping giant”. 
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Minister of Northern Affairs 


The peculiar conditions regarding the 
employment of the native population of 
the extreme northern part of Canada were 
discussed by Hon. Jean Lesage, Minister 
of Northern Affairs. A territory compris- 
ing 305,000 square miles in this part of 
Canada was inhabited by 28,000 persons, 
half of whorn were Eskimos, Indians or 
halfbreeds. The nomadic habits of these 
people, the Minister said, have been broken 
down by the activities of the white man, 
and they have been forced to look for 
employment on such projects as the DEW 
and the Mid-Canada radar lines. 

In order to fit these people for employ- 
ment it was necessary to improve their 
health and education and to overcome 
social handicaps which are the result of 
centuries of primitive living, Mr. Lesage 
said. 


C. A. L. Murchison 


Clifford A. L. Murchison, Commissioner 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, spoke of the importance of encourag- 
ing children to stay at school until they 
at least graduate from high school. Many 
parents, he said, seem to think that their 
sons are wasting their time by staying in 
school when they could be earning money, 
even in unskilled jobs. 

“Here is a job for public employment 
services,” Mr. Murchison said. “Our experi- 
ence shows that industry today requires of 
its plant workers a much higher standard 
of education and intelligence than was the 
case 30 years ago.” 

He suggested that employment agencies 
should try to influence parents to keep 
their children at school through guidance 
counsellors and parent-teacher organizations. 

“Automation will increase our standards 
of living and our ability to compete in 
world markets. It will create more jobs 
and at the same time lighten the work 
loads of the North American people,” Mr. 
Murchison said. “At the same time there 
will be a call for higher qualities of leader- 
ship and direction, and as industry expands 
and new techniques for production develop 
there will be a greater need than ever 
before for people who possess special 
skills.” 


Other Speakers 


Merrill G. Murray, Executive-Secretary 
of the Federal Advisory Council, US. 
Bureau of Employment Security, told the 
convention that: “Dramatic new concepts 
in applying the findings of science to indus- 
trial processes are working, and are going 
to work, many changes in the composition 
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of the labour force. Technological develop- 
ment has placed a premium on the skilled 
worker, and today we find a corresponding 
lessening demand for the unskilled.” 

Robert J. Tallon, Commissioner of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, said 
that there is an obvious need for better 
education and training. Surveys showed 
that most of the unemployment was among 
those with little education and with no 
particular trade. 

Judge W. J. Lindel, Winnipeg, Chairman, 
National Employment Committee, said that 
the National Employment Service is some- 
thing much vaster than a glorified labour 
exchange; that it was concerned not only 
with obtaining employment for the unem- 
ployed, but that it also applies itself to 
such questions as seasonal unemployment, 
employment for older workers, and geo- 
graphical pockets of unemployment. These 
problems, he said, will never be completely 
solved, and because of their complexity they 
call for joint effort by the agencies of 
government and by employer, labour and 
other national organizations. Public opinion 
also had a part to play. 

A. R. Mosher, Honorary President, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, and member of the 
National Employment Service, said that 
employment is not a matter that can be 
left solely to government bodies. Since 
we all have a stake in employment condi- 
tions, every substantial group of Canadian 
citizens should be represented, directly or 
indirectly, on local employment committees. 

Robert C. Goodwin, Washington, Director 
of the US. Bureau of Employment 
Security, said that present world conditions 
of economic change and unstable peace 
called for a flexible system of employment 
security which could adapt itself to “chang- 
ing economic conditions, problems of 
employment and unemployment, and the 
needs of employers and job seekers”. 

Roy L. Campbell, Montreal, member of 
Canada’s National Employment Committee, 
said: “Unemployment hurts us all. It 
hurts us as Canadians because we have 
an interest in the country and it hurts us 
as taxpayers because when for any com- 
bination of a great variety of reasons 
unemployment increases we all pay the bill. 
Unemployment is simply money down the 
sink.” 

Dana Porter, Provincial Treasurer of 
Ontario, said: “Canada still needs immi- 
grants. Although in the past 10 years over 
1,200,000 immigrants have come to Canada 
(52 per cent of these to Ontario), man- 
power shortage remains as one of our most 
pressing problems. We need and can 
absorb a great variety of skills.” 


One result of automation, Sydney Selwyn, 
Trenton, NJ., suggested, would be that 
local employment offices in Canada and the 
United States would employ psychologists 
to interview applicants for work to find out 
whether they were suitable to operate 
automatic machines. He said that many 
people found the monotony of such work 
intolerably irksome. 

Employment agencies should not feel 
that the problem of automation rests on 
their shoulders, W. Morley Roberts of 
Moncton, N.B., Atlantic Regional Employ- 
ment Officer of the UIC, told the dele- 
gates. “It’s the job of trade unions and 
industry to make sure displaced workers 
are trained to take over new jobs. All we 
need do is to point out to industry when 
there are groups of workers with certain 
skills who can, with a little more training, 
be ready to take over other functions,” he 
maintained. 


Awards and Citations 


During the convention Roy L. Campbell, 
Montreal, received the IAPES Citation of 
Merit for his services in connection with 
the rehabilitation and employment of the 
physically handicapped. Miss Mariclare 
Grenshaw, Gallatin, Tenn., received the 
Association’s Award of Merit for her 
successful efforts in bringing new industries 
to her own and neighbouring communities; 
while second-place recognition was given 
posthumously to J. Rene Laframboise, 
Cornwall, Ont., for his services in manag- 
ing difficult manpower matters in connec- 
tion with the St. Lawrence Seaway (L.G., 
May, p. 493). 


Workshops 


Leo J. Curry, Ottawa, Executive Director 
of the UIC, introduced a series of 10 work- 
shops. Subjects studied included: problems 
of internal communications, fraud detection 
and prevention, placement of professional 
and managerial personnel, fact finding, 
prompt and proper payment of benefits, 
in-service training, special placement pro- 
grams, the average job seeker, and human 
skills. 

In the workshop discussion on “Current 
Trends in Special Placement Programs” it 
was stated that “it’s a situation calling for 
an unremitting struggle to make industry 
see its folly in arbitrarily discarding a 
whole section of its working population 
because of prejudice”. 


Election of Officers 


W. Garnett Johnson, Frankfort, Ky., was 
elected President in succession to John B. 
Griffin. Mr. Johnson is executive assistant 


to V. E. Barnes, Commissioner of the 
Kentucky Department of Economic 
Security. George B. Elleson, Bay City, 
Mich., was elected First Vice-president ; 
Harry Van Brunt, Tallahassee, Fla., Second 
Vice-president; Miss Marian E. Perry, 
Albany, N.Y., Secretary; and Carl T. 
Anderson, Nashville, Tenn., Treasurer. 
Next year’s meeting will be held at 
Miami Beach, Fla., and the 1958 conven- 
tion will take place in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Participation 


Besides those already mentioned, Cana- 
dians who took part in the program either 
as speakers, or in workshop or panel discus- 
sions, included the following officials of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission: Lt.- 
Col. J. G. Bisson, OBE, Ottawa, Chief 
Commissioner; Judge W. J. Lindal, Winni- 
peg, Chairman, National Employment 
Committee: A. R. Mosher, Ottawa, Member, 
National Employment Committee; Arthur 
Wood, Secretary, National Employment 
Committee; E. C. Desormeaux, Ottawa, 
Secretary of the Commission; Regional 
Superintendents Ralph P. Hartley, Moncton, 
Atlantic Region; William McKinstry, Van- 
couver, Pacific Region; Marcel Guay, 
Montreal, Quebec Region; B. G. Sullivan, 
Toronto, Ontario Region; and . William 
Duncan, Winnipeg, Prairie Region; W. H. 
Barker, Montreal, Quebec Regional Unem- 
ployment Insurance Auditor; Edward Carr, 
Ottawa, Staff Training Officer, Head Office; 
L. Winnifred Bradley, Toronto, Supervisor, 
Local Office Youth Centre; John D. Devlin, 
Toronto, Ontario Regional Supervisor of 
Staff Training; Joseph Dingle, St. Cath- 
arines, Inspector, Ontario Regional Enforce- 
ment Branch; J. Frank Dwyer, Toronto, 
Ontario Regional Employment Officer; 
Edward C. Fortier, Pembroke, Ont., Local 
Office Manager; Gaston Gagne, Rimouski. 
Que., Local Office Manager; G. A. L. 
Gibson, Toronto, Ontario Regional Super- 
visor, Special Services; Merle Johnson, 
Winnipeg, Computations Unit Head; Horace 
Keetch, Vancouver, Local Office Manager; 
Eleanor §S. Morley, Vancouver, Pacific 
Regional Co-ordinator of Women’s Employ- 
ment; Gabriel J. Primeau, Montreal, 
Quebee Regional Adviser on Primary Indus- 
tries; Arthur Rackham, Toronto, Ontario 
Regional Unemployment Insurance Auditor; 
Lucien St. Cyr, Montreal, Employment 
Branch Head, Hast Zone; Hugh Stephens, 
Winnipeg, Local Office Supervisor of Men’s 


Employment; A. L. Tosland, Ottawa, 
Assistant to Director of Employment 
Service. 
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20" Annual Convention of the 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour 


Amends constitution as consequence of TLC-CCL merger, supports 
wage demands of provincial civil servants, rejects resolution calling 
for dissolution of Labour Relations Board. President Chafe re-elected 


Important constitutional changes con- 
nected with the merger of Canada’s two 
major labour congresses were among the 
main subjects of debate at the 20th annual 
convention of Newfoundland Federation of 
Labour held July 14-21 in St. John’s. 

Principal changes in the constitution 
were: only organizations which belong to 
the Canadian Labour Congress will be 
eligible for affiliation with the Federation; 
per capita taxes were increased; the admin- 
istrative framework of the organization 
was improved; and the executive was 
reconstructed to provide for geographical 
representation of vice-presidents and a new 
joint post of secretary-treasurer. 

During part of the discussion on the 
proposed new constitution, Frank Chafe, 
President of the Association, made the 
charge that in the past racketeers have 
managed to gain control of some provincial 
unions. “There have been cases in New- 
foundland,” he said, “where union member- 
ship has been bled to death and sold down 
the river.” 

The section of the new constitution 
which this statement referred to reads as 
follows: “The executive council shall have 
the power to conduct an investigation of 
any situation in which there is reason to 
believe that any affiliated organization may 
be dominated, controiled or substantially 
influenced in the conduct of its affairs by 
a corrupt influence or that its policies or 
activities are contrary to the principles of 
the Federation.” 

Mr. Chafe explained later in an interview 
that his remarks were actuated by the wish 
to impress upon the delegates the necessity 
of providing such a measure for the protec- 
tion of the labour movement, though he 
said that the problem of racketeering in 
Newfoundland labour was not serious. 

The President urged the members to 
make their efforts to bring independent 
unions into the Federation “a full-time 
job”. The Federation is anxious to bring 
all unions into its fold, he said. 
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The financial report showed that the 
Federation represented 14,457 of the prov- 
ince’s union members. 


Provincial Minister of Labour 


Younger members were urged by C. H. 
Ballam, Newfoundland Minister of Labour, 
himself one of the original members of the 
Federation, to take more interest in the 
union movement. “Trade union men today 
have problems just as great as their pre- 
decessors, although the problems may be 
different. Unions have a big job today and 
it will take big men to fill the shoes,” he 
said. 


Mr. Ballam spoke of the important 
changes in labour legislation brought in six 
years ago, and went on to outline the 
purposes of the establishment of the labour 
legislation review committee, which had 
been set up to meet continual changes in 
the thinking and policies of labour and 
business. 

He referred to the brief which had been 
presented to this committee by the Federa- 
tion (L.G., April 1956, p. 380) and he told 
the delegates that he felt sure that the 
report of the committee would include 
many if not all of their recommendations, 
and that the report would be given most 
careful consideration by the Government. 


One of the most important segments of 
present labour legislation is that dealing 
with apprenticeship, the Minister said. He 
said that he was very proud of the new 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, which will 
provide increased benefits for injured work- 
men and dependents. 


Henry Harm 


Henry Harm, Regional Director of 
Organization and Education for the Atlantic 
Region of the CLC, said that TLC-CCL 
merger had done away with direct affilia- 
tion with any particular political party but, 
he added, union members should still take 
an interest in politics, since this would 
strengthen their efforts for better condi- 
tions. 


“Every move made by government is 
affecting our everyday life, and organized 
labour should have something to say about 
what these moves will be,” Mr. Harm said. 

He spoke of the general lack of knowl- 
edge of the labour movement among young 
people. “Our younger unionists know 
nothing about the difficult struggles and 
the tremendous obstacles which have been 
overcome by unions in days past, and 
therefore are not interested, and are not 
building the movement into what it should 
be,” he said. 


Resolutions 


Heated discussion took place on a 
resolution that asked the Federation to 
support the provincial Government “in any 
measures it may find necessary” to provide 
an increase in the salaries of its civil 
servants. 

Cyril Strong of St. John’s objected that 
this wording would put the Federation in 
the position of supporting any increase in 
taxation imposed by the Government to 
meet the demands of the civil servants. 
“We should reserve the right to criticize 
the form which this taxation might take,” 
he asserted. 

Baxter Fudge of Corner Brook, on the 
other hand, maintained that if the conven- 
tion refused to accept increased taxation it 
would be approving of the rest of the 
province’s being subsidized at the expense 
of the civil servants. J. J. Cochrane, dele- 
gate of the Newfoundland Government 
Employees Association from St. John’s, said 
that NGEA members had not complained 
when increases obtained by other employees 
had led to increases in the cost of living, 
such as those caused by higher bread prices 
or higher costs of house painting. 

A motion to amend the resolution in 
such a way as to limit the Federation’s 
support of tax increases to cover salary 
increases was finally adopted; with this 
amendment the resolution was carried 
unanimously. 4 

After considerable discussion a resolution 
recommending that the Government should 
abolish the 3-per-cent sales tax on food- 
stuffs was overwhelmingly rejected. Some 
of the delegates pointed out that the sales 
tax was used for social security benefits 
and that these would have to be reduced 
if the tax were abolished. 

Other resolutions passed included pro- 
posals to:— 

Establish a vacation with pay act to cover 
all employees. 

Establish a standing public relations 
committee within the framework of the 
Federation. 


Establish an equal pay for equal work 
act, thus eliminating “the exploitation of 
female labour”. 

Appoint a special committee to discuss 
with the Newfoundland Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the Newfoundland Federation of 
Fishermen the desirability of closer rela- 
tionship with the Federation. 

Ask the Department of Education to set 
aside Labour Day as a school holiday. 

Extend daylight saving time into October. 

The convention approved a resolution 
asking the executive council to pass on to 
the CLC for presentation to the federal 
Government resolutions calling for an 
increase in the old age pension to $50 a 
month and for extension of the children’s 
allowance to include children up to 18 years 
of age who are still attending school. 

A resolution calling for the dissolution of 
the Newfoundland Labour Relations Board 
led to a heated debate, during which Presi- 
dent W. Frank Chafe first vacated the 
chair to take part in the discussion on the 
resolution and later walked out of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Chafe, himself a member of the 
Labour Relations Board, accused the block 
of delegates supporting the resolution of 
intimidation. 

The resolution was presented by the 
Humber Trades and Labour Council; the 
resolutions committee moved its rejection. 

Speakers from the Humber Council all 
asserted that action taken last year by the 
Labour Relations Board against a local at 
Corner Brook was unfair, and added that 
in their opinion the Board had acted 
unfairly to organized labour in Newfound- 
land. 

President Chafe, in rebuttal, quoted 
statistics to show that out of 231 applica- 
tions for certification which the Board had 
dealt with since 1950, 175 have been 
granted. Forty-four applications were dis- 
missed, said Mr. Chafe, while seven others 
were withdrawn. 

This was evidence that proved that the 
statements made in the resolution were 
“without foundation in fact,” the President 
said. “Drafted in ignorance, this resolu- 
tion is dangerous to the welfare of the 
Federation. It is an ignorant affront to 
the Federation nominees, to me as President 
of this Federation and to the Labour 
Relations Board as a whole.” 

He called upon the membership to throw 
out the resolution and make a public state- 
ment re-affirming its faith in the Board and 
showing its “true feelings about the Board”. 
He suggested that the resolution might 
well be construed as libelous. 


(Continued on page 1021) 
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From the Labour Gazette, August 1906 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Scarcity of labour and shortage of housing being felt in many parts of 
Canada. Bricklayers and stonemasons sign agreement with Montreal 
Builders’ Exchange setting up board of arbitration to settle disputes 


Under the stimulus of extensive railway 
construction, the rapid opening-up of new 
territory on the Prairies, heavy immigra- 
tion, and favourable crop prospects, busi- 
ness continued to boom during July 1906. 
A scarcity of labour was being felt in many 
industries and in various parts of the 
country, with unskilled labourers particu- 
larly in demand. 

Wages during the month were on the 
increase. In Ontario and Quebec farm 
labourers were getting as high as $2 a day 
or $35 a month, with board, for short 
engagements. In lumber camps in those 
two provinces wages were about $4 a month 
higher than the year before. Plumbers and 
steamfitters in Winnipeg had their wages 
raised from 35-50 cents to 40-524 cents an 
hour for an eight-hour day. Brass moulders 
in Toronto were given an increase of 5 per 
cent for men who were getting $2.50 a day, 
and 10 per cent for those getting less than 
that rate. Those receiving more than $2.50 
got no increase. 

Toronto policemen received increases in 
salary which raised the pay of inspectors 
of divisions to $1,450 a year from $1,400, 
and that of 3rd class constables with one 
year’s service from $638.75 to $700 a year. 

Wages of unskilled labour were higher 
than they had been for many years. 

In many places early closing arrange- 
ments went into effect in July. The 
Ottawa Municipal Council passed a by-law 
requiring all barber shops to remain closed 
on weekdays between the hours of 8 p.m. 
and 6 a.m., except on Saturday and the 
day before a holiday. This by-law was 
passed in response to a petition to the 
Council, which had been signed by at least 
three-quarters of the occupiers of barber 
shops. 

House rents were very high in many 
cities and towns throughout the country 
owing to the scarcity of workingmen’s 
houses. The building of houses to satisfy 
the demand was affected by the high price 
of lumber. In British Columbia and the 
Prairies, the Shingle Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation increased the price of shingles 10 
cents a thousand during July. 
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At the annual meeting of the Toronto 
Branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association the chairman said that the 
scarcity of moderately priced houses for 
workingmen was an urgent matter calling 
for action on the part of the Branch. He 
referred to an estimate that 18,000 persons 
in Toronto were actually suffering by 
reason of high rents, and said that a number 
of establishments were being left short- 
handed owing to the housing scarcity, and 
that new industries were being prevented 
from establishing themselves in Toronto by 
the same cause. 

He said that it was impossible to increase 
wages enough to compensate for the high 
rents, and declared that the only remedy 
was to build more houses. 

Early in July an agreement was entered 
into between the Brick and Stone Con- 
tractors Section of the Montreal Builders’ 
Exchange and the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ 
International Union, Local No. 1, by which 
it was agreed that all disputes which could 
not be otherwise settled were to be sub- 
mitted to an arbitration board appointed 
jointly by the parties to the agreement. It 
was agreed that a strike or lockout could 
take place only if it had been ordered by 
the arbitration board. 

This agreement was similar to, but more 
elaborate than, the one entered into in 
the previous month between the Calgary 
Builders’ Exchange and International Asso- 
ciation of Bricklayers and Stonemasons in 
that city. 

An article in the Lasour Gazerre of 
August 1906 states that in January 1905 
Rider Haggard had been appointed by the 
British Secretary of State for the Colonies 
as a commissioner to inspect and report 
upon the agricultural and industrial settle- 
ments established in the United States by 
the Salvation Army. 

Rider Haggard’s report, which was issued 
in May 1905, described these settlements 
and recommended that steps be taken by 
the British Government to establish similar 
settlements in Canada. The Colonial 
Office thereupon appointed a departmental 
committee to consider the suggestion. The 
report of this committee in general rejected 
Rider Haggard’s recommendations. 
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Two Recommendations Adopted 


by ILO’S 39" Conference 


Vocational training in agriculture and welfare facilities for workers 
subjects of latest international instruments. Delegates also adopt 
resolutions on automation, reduction of hours of work, and equal pay 


Two Recommendations were adopted by 
the 39th session of the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva, Switzerland. They 
were: (1) a Recommendation to promote 
vocational training in agriculture and (2) a 
Recommendation concerning welfare facili- 
ties for workers (For complete texts of the 
Recommendations, see pages 1013 and 1018). 

The conference adopted the Recommenda- 
tion on vocational training in agriculture 
by a vote of 220 for, none against and two 
abstentions. The Recommendation lays 
down the principles and objectives of 
training; its scope as well as the methods 
that might be used, including pre-vocational 
training, agricultural instruction in schools, 
farm technical schools, short courses, train- 
ing on the farm, extension services and 


apprenticeship; training of teachers and 
rural leaders; and teaching aids and 
materials. 


The instrument outlines the role of farm 
and other interested organizations and 
national and international action that 
could or should be taken in this regard. 

It recommends that these provisions 
should be applied by ILO member coun- 
tries as rapidly as national conditions allow, 
and that measures taken to give effect to 
them be reported to the ILO as requested 
by the ILO Goyerning Body. 

The Recommendation on welfare facili- 
ties for workers was adopted by a vote of 
185 for, 36 against, and no abstentions. It 
provides guidance with regard to feeding 
and rest facilities in or near the under- 
taking, recreation facilities excluding holi- 
day facilities, and transportation facilities 
to and from work where ordinary public 
transport is inadequate or impracticable. 

The Recommendation provides that the 
specified facilities may be provided through 
laws and regulations, by a competent 
authority after consultation with employers’ 
and workers’ organizations, or through 
collective bargaining. 


The ILO Conference’s 39th session 
accomplished, besides the two approved 
Recommendations, the following :— 

It took preliminary action with a view 
to final discussion next year of five other 
instruments: a Convention on forced labour, 
a Convention and a Recommendation on 
weekly rest in commerce and offices; and a 
Convention and a Recommendation on the 
protection and integration of indigenous 
peoples, including tribal and _ semi-tribal 
populations in independent countries— 

Adopted resolutions on automation, reduc- 
tion of hours of work, abolition of wage 
discrimination based on sex, and disarma- 
ment; 

Noted more than 50 new ratifications of 
ILO Conventions, including the ratification 
by the Soviet Union and Portugal of the 
forced labour convention; and the ratifica- 
tion by six more countries of the convention 
on equal pay for men and women workers 
for work of equal value; 

Examined a report on the manner in 
which member countries are applying ILO 
Conventions ; 

Admitted three new members, Morocco, 
Tunisia and the Sudan, bringing ILO 
membership to 76 countries; 

Had an exchange of views on the ques- 
tion of the freedom of workers’ and 
employers’ organizations from government 
domination and control. 

The conference was 
Ministers of Labour and Social Affairs. 
Canada’s Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Arthur H. Brown, opened the session in 
his capacity as Chairman of the ILO 
Governing Body. Iran’s Labour Minister 
Mohsein Nasr was elected President of 
the Conference. 

Czechoslovak Government Delegate 
Evzen Erban, Indian Employer Delegate 
Naval H. Tata and Swiss Worker Dele- 
gate Jean Mori were unanimously elected 
vice-presidents. 
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Forced Labour 


The conference took preliminary action 
with a view to the adoption next year of 
a new Convention outlawing “forced or 
compulsory labour, concentration camps, or 
the deportation of national minorities” as 
a means of achieving certain specified 
objectives. 

These three methods would be banned 
(1) as a means of political coercion or 
education; (2) as a method of mobilizing 
labour for economic development; (3) as 
a means of labour discipline; (4) as a 
punishment for strikes; (5) as a means of 
“racial, social, national or religious discrim- 
ination”; and (6) as a consequence of 
methods of payment to the worker where 
the deferring of payment makes it impos- 
sible for the worker to quit his job, or 
where work is exacted from the worker in 
the form of debt bondage or peonage. 

By a unanimous vote of employer, worker 
and government delegates, the conference 
decided to place the question of forced 
labour on the agenda next year for final 
discussion. It also called for early revision 
of the 1930 Forced Labour Convention and 
in the meantime appealed to member siates 
to ratify and implement it. 


Weekly Rest 


The conference voted by 219 to nil, 
with 4 abstentions, to place the question of 
weekly rest in commerce and offices on the 
agenda next year for final action. It 
recommended that the proposed ILO instru- 
ment on the subject should be a Conven- 
tion supplemented by a Recommendation. 

The Convention would contain the stipu- 
lation that weekly rest should be not less 
than 24 uninterrupted hours and wherever 
possible should be granted simultaneously 
to all workers in each establishment. It 
would contain other provisions, including 
one which would provide that there shall 
be no reduction in the workers’ income as 
a result of application of measures for 
weekly rest. 

The Recommendation should provide, 
among other things, that the weekly rest 
should be so calculated as to include the 
period from midnight to midnight and that 
young workers below 18 years of age should 
be granted at least one and a half days’ 
uninterrupted rest each week. 


Indigenous Peoples 


The conference also placed the item con- 
cerning the working and living conditions 
of indigenous peoples on the agenda next 
year for second and final discussion. 
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It asked that this discussion be on the 
basis of a Convention backed by a Recom- 
mendation concerning “the protection and 
integration of indigenous and other tribal 
and semi-tribal populations in independent 
countries”. 


Resolution on Automation 


The resolution on automation, adopted 
unanimously, emphasized the profound 
impact of automation on all aspects of 
social and labour policy and urged action 
to help countries to adjust themselves in 
an orderly manner to technological change. 

It said early and co-ordinated measures 
should be taken to “avoid or hold to a 
minimum the social dislocations and human 
costs which may be involved in techno- 
logical progress and to ensure greatest 
possible benefit to all sectors of the 
community”. 

It invited ILO Director-General David 
A. Morse to study and analyse on a con- 
tinuing basis the social and labour implica- 
tions of automation to increase under- 
standing that technological advance which 
induces higher productivity “is an effective 
means of providing expanding national 
economies, rising employment, and higher 
standards of living for the peoples of the 
world”. 

It noted that the impact of automation 
might differ considerably from one country, 
industry, occupation and undertaking to 
another and also between categories of 
workers. It urged particular attention to 
the problems of underdeveloped countries. 


Other Resolutions 
Reduction of Hours of Work 


Adopted by 116 votes to 42 with 8 
abstentions, the resolution on reduction of 
hours of work noted that “rapid develop- 
ment of technical and scientific progress 
and the rise in output open up new possi- 
bilities for the reduction of hours of work” 
and asked that the question be put on the 
agenda of an early session of the conference. 


Wage Discrimination Based on Sex 


By 139 votes to 23, with 23 abstentions, 
the conference adopted a resolution noting 
that discrimination based on sex in ques- 
tions of remuneration still exists in a 
number of countries and urging countries 
that have not yet done so to ratify the 
ILO Convention on equal pay for men and 
women workers for work of equal value. 

It asked that the principle of equal pay 
be implemented by legislation, collective 
bargaining or a combination of both, or by 
other measures. It asked the ILO to make 


a comparative study of existing wage differ- 
entials between countries which have and 
have not accepted this principle. 


Disarmament 


The conference’s fourth resolution dealt 
with disarmament. Adopted unanimously, 
it recalled previous UN and ILO resolu- 
tions on the question of regulation, limita- 
tion and reduction of armaments and 
reaffirmed the hope that the work of 
the Disarmament Commission would be 
brought to a speedy and fruitful conclusion. 


Unsuccessful Resolutions 


Three draft resolutions failed to get the 
approval of the conference. These called 
for a Governing Body committee to review 
ILO activities, revision of the ILO Con- 
stitution to make implementation of 
ratified ILO conventions obligatory in non- 
metropolitan territories, and ILO action to 
widen international exchange of experience 
on the work and rest of workers. 


Credentials 


The conference rejected objections to the 
credentials of the Chinese delegation, to 
the nomination of the employer representa- 
tives from Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, the 
Ukraine and the USSR, as well as to the 
nomination of worker representatives from 
Chile, France, Italy, Libya, Peru, South 
Africa, Spain and Rumania. 

It turned down requests from Eastern 
European employer delegates to be allowed 
to sit on certain of the committees (to 
which they had not been nominated by 
the employers’ group) as full members, but 
seated them instead as deputy members. 


ILO Director-General 


Automation would be the theme of his 
annual report next year, ILO Director- 
General David A. Morse said in his address 
to the conference. 

The Director-General was replying to the 
general debate which centred around his 
annual report for this year. About 140 
government, worker and employer dele- 
gates had spoken during the debate. 

Mr. Morse in reference to new techno- 
logical developments said: 

During the course of the debate many of 
you referred to new technological develop- 
ments—automation, electronics and the indus- 
trial use of atomic energy—and to what their 
consequences for society may be. Hopes for 
the future lie in these developments and also 
some fears. 

The discussion brought out that these new 
industrial processes are likely to be intro- 
duced at such a rapid pace that the time 


for adjustment may be short. Already the 
general shape of the problems to be faced 
has been defined. It is recognized that great 
resources of adaptability will be called upon 
by all parties in industry; and there is an 
awareness that forethought and planning by 
employers, workers and government working 
pagethee will be required to ensure the will- 
a ess to adapt 

he eee on automation unanimously 
adopted by the conference gives the ILO a 
solid support on which to continue its work. 
We have, of course, been following these new 
technological developments for some years 
past so as to be prepared for our responsi- 
bilities. Now you have asked the ILO to 
give leadership in solving the social prob- 
lems of this second industrial revolution 
which is upon us. That leadership the ILO 
will give. Next year I proposed to make 
automation the theme of my report so as to 
enable the conference to give full considera- 
tion to all of its social consequences and 
implications. 


Mr. Morse urged that economic develop- 
ment in the world be accelerated in condi- 
tions of freedom. He pointed to the 
dangerous fascination of coercive methods, 
aggravated by the misery in various parts 
of the world. 

The challenge before the ILO was to 
show that social progress was possible and 
desirable in conditions of human dignity 
and freedom. He was confident that the 
ILO would emerge with renewed strength 
from the present controversy over the 
freedom of employer and worker delegates 
from government domination and control. 

He urged that all problems be dealt with 
under due process of the laws of the 
organization. 

“Tt is my conviction that for all the 
criticism, and indeed sometimes misrep- 
resentation, which has been flung at this 
organization from some quarters outside, 
the process of public discussion is funda- 
mentally a healthy one,” he declared. The 
problem of workers’ and employers’ freedom, 
he said, would be considered by the 
Governing Body in November. 

Mr. Morse pointed out that “political 
democracy has again been tested success- 
fully” in some Asian countries, there had 
been “significant political upheavals” in 
parts of Latin America, “rapid progress 
towards nationhood” in a number of African 
territories, “some relief” in the tense situa- 
tion in the Middle East, while from the 
Soviet Union and other countries in 
Eastern Europe “have come rumbles of 
change”. 


Discussion on Director-General’s Report 


British Labour Minister 


The years ahead, with their problems of 
social change, of automation and the use 
of atomic power for peaceful purposes, are 
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going to be challenging and perhaps deci- 
sive years for the International Labour 
Organization, United Kingdom Minister of 
Labour and National Service Ian Macleod 
said in an address to the conference. 

Such developments are only part of a 
continuing process of industrial change, but 
man’s reactions to changes have been, in the 
ILO Director-General’s words, the stubborn 
factor of virtually every age. We can be 
more fortunate than earlier generations if 
we can find the way to change what might 
be dramatic social upheavals into an orderly 
and peaceful advance to greater prosperity. 


Urging intelligent public interest in the 
effect of the new processes of automation, 
the British Minister added: 

The increasing use of machines to control 
machines is bound to bring many changes 
both in the organization of industrial produc- 
tion and in the nature of work of the indi- 
vidual in industry. It can and will help to 
maintain full employment, but that does not 
mean that everyone will be able to stay in 
their present jobs. 


The workers’ fear that their particular 
skills and experience will no longer be 
needed if the automatic control of pro- 
cesses is extended ‘‘must be understood and 
overcome,” Mr. Macleod said. “In the 
United Kingdom, we have understood this 
and we have been trying to put automa- 
tion in its right perspective.” 


United States Government Delegate 


United States Government Delegate J. - 


Ernest Wilkins pointed out that the ILO 
had now grown to 76 nations, “many of 
which did not exist a dozen years ago,” 
but which had now taken up their respon- 
sibilities alongside the older nations to 
build a better world through international 
co-operation. 

“We who may have had a longer experi- 
ence of modern industrial life are happy 
to be able to help the new nations along,” 
Mr. Wilkins declared. “The work that the 
ILO has done in the past year should give 
us renewed confidence that by working 
together our joint progress will continue.” 

The ILO could take pride in its tech- 
nical assistance program, “which is paying 
off so handsomely in so many of the newly 
independent countries of the world”, The 
long climb towards industrialization, he 
said, was being shortened and levelled out 
by this assistance. 

“T suggest that the time is now. here 
when we would be well advised to con- 
centrate our energies even more heavily in 
technical assistance services,” he declared. 

Mr. Wilkins, who is US. Assistant 
Secretary of Labour in charge of interna- 
tional labour affairs, called attention to 
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the fact that “eight nations of the African 
continent now sit with us as full-fledged 
members, while several more are here to 
observe our deliberations and participate 
with their suggestions as to how our 
combined efforts can better be sharpened 
to their needs”. 

He said that “because of the prominence 
of African nations and peoples in the new 
and greater ILO, my government is pre- 
pared to suggest that it is time to consider 
establishing a regional office of the ILO 
on that continent, to bring together and 
co-ordinate our many interests there.” 


United States Worker Delegate 


United States Worker Delegate George 
P. Delaney dealt with the social impact 
of the “electronic revolution that is 
automation”. 

The great question as to whether automa- 
tion will prove to be the pathway to plenty 
or to poverty has no pre-ordained or final 
answer. The choice is in the hands of the 
people and their governments, and of man- 
agement and labour—but the responsibility, 
weighs most heavily upon the trade union 
eee whose members have the most at 
stake. 


Mr. Delaney asked the ILO to under- 
take a series of case studies of how labour, 
management and governments in various 
countries co-operated to ensure that intro- 
duction of automation in specific enter- 
prises could result in higher wages, more 
leisure and better working and _ living 
conditions while avoiding unemployment. 

As far as American labour was con- 
cerned, Mr. Delaney said, they were aware 
that change is the price of progress. “We 
have insisted and shall continue to insist 
that the burden of change should be equit- 
ably distributed and not imposed on the 
worker alone and that the workers should 
share fully in the gains derived from these 
innovations.” 


Canadian Emloyer Delegate 


The conference heard Canadian Employer 
Delegate W. A. Campbell make three points 
on automation in the debate on the 
Director-General’s report. 

Most employers feel that the increased 
mechanization now developing in some 
countries will not result in less labour 
being used but in additional employment 
opportunities, he said. It would possibly 
result in a different pattern of employ- 
ment, for example, in some areas more 
people might be required in service indus- 
tries than has heretofore been the case. 
“This will more than compensate,” he said, 
“for any change in the level of employment 
in any manufacturing activity.” 


New skills will be required by the work- 
ing people and more training plans are 
already under way in dealing with this, he 
reported. 

Mr. Campbell praised the training activi- 
ties of the ILO as an effective tool the 
benefits of which multiplied quickly because 
people trained by ILO experts trained 
others in turn. 

“Technical assistance seems to be one of 
the most pertinent weapons for direct action 
by the ILO,” he said. 


United States Employer Delegate 


United States Employer Delegate Charles 
H. Smith, Jr., said four points stood out 
of Mr. Morse’s report: there should be 
more freedom in the world not less; the 
ILO could not dictate solutions; the 
diminishing comprehension, even among 
skilled workers, of the total production 
process; and the need for education. 

Commenting on the Director-General’s 
remarks on automation, Mr. Smith declared: 

“T am sure that automation would not 
be feared if people had the knowledge and 
understanding of the benefits that it will 
bring into their lives in the years ahead.” 

The population of the United States was 
growing at the rate of about three million 
a year, Mr. Smith continued. “Our 
economists figure that over the next 20 
years our country would not have a suffi- 
cient work force to maintain our tradi- 
tional rate of economic growth—about 3 
per cent annually—if it were not for the 
promise held by automation and the in- 
creased productivity of our people.” 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, which he represented, “have some 
serious questions about the ILO and its 
future course,” he told the conference. 

The first was the status of the 
“communist” employers. “Once again our 
challenge to the credentials of these 
communist government agents has been 
denied but I can assure you that we 
will carry on the fight against them as 


long as we are members of this organiza- 
tion,’ he declared. 

“Second, we disagree on the Conven- 
tion process as a realistic approach to 
meeting world problems in the field of 
labour and management,’ He preferred 
Recommendations, which could be tailored 
to national needs. 


Canadian Participation 


Canadian government delegates to the 
session served on the selection committee, 
resolutions committee, committee on agri- 
culture, committee on welfare facilities, 
committee on forced labour, committee 
on weekly rest and the committee on 
indigenous populations. 

W. A. Campbell, Canadian Employer 
Delegate, was a member of the following 
committees: selection committee, resolu- 
tions committee, committee on agriculture, 
committee on welfare facilities, committee 
on forced labour and committee on weekly 
rest. E 

Canadian Worker Delegate Claude Jodoin 
was a member of the selection committee 
and resolutions committee. Mr. Jodoin 
was also appointed an officer of the workers’ 
group. 

Canadian Worker Adviser M. P. Fitz- 
patrick was a member of the committee 
on standing orders and the committee on 
weekly rest. 

Other Canadian Worker Advisers who 
served on committees were: Richard 
Courtney, committee on agriculture; A. H. 
Balch, committee on welfare facilities; 
H. A. L. Ladd, committee on forced 
labour; and Gérard Picard, committee on 
indigenous populations. 


C. R. McCord Re-appointed 


Charles R. McCord, Director of the 
Annuities Branch, Department of Labour, 
was re-appointed substitute member on the 
administrative board of the ILO Staff 
Pensions Fund and to the ILO Staff Pension 
Committee (United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Fund). 


Text of Recommendation Concerning Vocational Training in Agriculture 


The General Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Thirty-ninth Session on June 6, 1956, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to vocational 
training in agriculture, which is the fourth 
item on the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts this 26th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-six the 
following Recommendation, which may be 
cited as the Vocational Training (Agricul- 
ture) Recommendation, 1956: 

Whereas the International Labour Confer- 
ence at its Third Session adopted the Voca- 
tional Education (Agriculture) Recommenda- 
tion, 1921, which provides that each Member 
should endeavour to develop vocational 
agricultural education and in particular to 
make such education available to agricultural 
wage earners on the same conditions as to 
other persons engaged in agriculture, 
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Whereas the International Labour Confer- 
ence has examined in considerable detail the 
question of vocational training in general, 
and has in particular adopted the Vocational 
Training Recommendation, 1939, and the 
Vocational Training (Adults) Recommenda- 
tion, 1950, 

Whereas the Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the International Labour Organi- 
zation has studied the particular aspects of 
vocational training in agriculture and has 
made proposals concerning this subject, 

Whereas the Members should establish or 
expand adequate systems of vocational train- 
ing in agriculture, 

The Conference recommends that each 
Member should apply the following provi- 
sions as rapidly as national conditions allow 
and report to the International Labour Office 
as requested by the Governing Body con- 
cerning the measures taken to give effect 
thereto. 


I. PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTIVES OF TRAINING 


1. In each country the public authorities, 
other appropriate bodies, or a combination 
of both, should ensure that vocational train- 
ing in agriculture is provided and organized 
in an effective, rational, systematic and 
co-ordinated program. 


2. (1) The objectives of vocational train- 
ing in agriculture should be clearly formu- 
lated in each country, reference being made 
to such points as the need for— 

(a) imparting to farm men and women of 
different categories (unskilled, semi-skilled 
and skilled workers, managers, operators and 
farm housewives) the skills and knowledge 
necessary for the exercise of their profession, 
instilling in them a_ sense of the social 
importance of the work they are doing, and 
securing recognition by the public in general 
of the importance of agriculture as an occu- 
pation; 

(b) more effective use of land and other 
natural resources, labour and capital in 
agriculture; 

(c) conservation of soil and other natural 
resources essential to agriculture; 

(d) increase of efficiency, production and 
yields in agriculture and improvement of 
the quality and preparation of agricultural 
products and of their appropriate processing 
on the farm with a view to facilitating their 
marketing, and in particular raising the level 
of nutrition; 

(e) improvement of incomes, standards of 
living, employment opportunities, working 
conditions and prospects of advancement in 
argiculture as a contribution towards remedy- 
ing the lack of balance between agriculture 
and other occupations in these respects; 

(f{) promotion of mechanization, where 
appropriate, and of safety in farm work, and 
the lightening of tasks in agriculture, especi- 
ally for women and children; 

(g) achieving a proper balance in employ- 
ment between agriculture and other branches 
of economic activity; 

(h) providing appropriate vocational guid- 
ance for rural youth; 

(1) encouraging, as appropriate, the entry 
of young persons into the various branches 
of agriculture in sufficient numbers; 

(j) overcoming of problems of seasonal 
unemployment and of under-employment in 
agriculture; 
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(k) closing the gap between technical 
developments affecting agricultural produc- 
tion and their use in practice; and 


(1) improvement of rural life generally 
and the promotion of greater satisfaction in 
agricultural work. 


(2) To these ends training should cover 
instruction in adequate techniques and 
methods of work, the development of the 
capacity for judgment and, as may be appro- 
priate, instruction in the planning of farm 
operations and the principles and practice 
of farm management; the training should be 
related progressively to the capacity of the 
farm population to absorb instruction, as 
determined, among other factors, by the level 
of social and economic development, and 
should be so organized that in the end the 
rural population may, as far as possible, 
receive an education and training equivalent 
in quality if not in detailed content, to that 
received by the urban population. 


II. Score or TRAINING 


8. (1) The program of vocational training 
in agriculture should cover the whole agri- 
cultural population without distinction as to 
race, religion, nationality or sex, and what- 
ever the legal relation to the land, for 
example, prospective and actual farmers and 
farm workers, including seasonal workers, 
farm women and workers in occupations 
closely related to agriculture. 

(2) Where necessary, in the initial stages 
and in the underdeveloped countries, the 
program may be limited in scope to the 
persons who can be most effectively reached 
and instructed by the staff available, and to 
the areas and categories of persons where 
the need for, and effects of, instruction will 
be greatest. 

(3) In underdeveloped areas lacking train- 
ing facilities one of the first steps should be 
the creation of a body of trained teachers 
and instructors who have an understanding 
of and sympathy for agricultural life, and 
who, wherever possible, have themselves had 
personal experience of farm life and work. 

(4) Even where such trained teachers and 
instructors are not available all possible 
assistance should be given to the develop- 
ment of training facilities on farms or 
estates where the operator is adequately 
qualified to provide practical instruction. 


4. (1) In underdeveloped countries literacy 
programs should have a high priority. 
Vocational training should, in general, be 
preceded or accompanied by general educa- 
tion including the study of basic subjects, 
conforming to accepted standards in the 
country concerned. When vocational training 
is given within the school framework, it 
should not only be preceded but also be 
accompanied by general education. 

_ (2) Where possible, programs of voca- 
tional training in agriculture should include 
formal classroom instruction as well as 
related general subjects such as rural social 
studies. 


5. In determining the content of the 
training course, account should be taken in 
particular of— 

(a) the persons to be trained and the level 
of skill to be imparted; 

(b) the agrarian structure, the degree of 
development reached in agriculture, and the 
type of agricultural production; 


(c) trends in the rural employment market 
and the degree of, or need for, labour 
mobility; 

(d) the social life, customs, habits and 
outlook of the agricultural community; and 

(e) relevant aspects of national policy in 
broad outline. 

6. (1) Where possible and appropriate, 
the vocational training provided for the agri- 
cultural population should include training 
in supplementary skills relating in particular 
to the making and repair of agricultural 
tools, the maintenance and simple repair of 
agricultural machinery, the processing of 
agricultural products, and the construction 
and maintenance of farm buildings. 

(2) In areas of actual or potential under- 
employment consideration should be given, 
where possible and appropriate, to offering 
courses in rural and other crafts to persons 
of both sexes, in order to provide them with 
a means of supplementary or alternative 
employment. 


III. MerHops or TRAINING 
Pre-Vocational Training 


7. Appropriate measures should be taken 
for achieving an equal standard in the level 
of education in rural and urban areas and 
for a common basis in that education. 
Teaching methods and, where appropriate, 
curricula in rural primary schools should 
take account of the needs of rural areas 
and of the environment of rural children. 

8. In order to give a sound, broadly based 
general education, to impart an appreciation 
of nature and to develop manual facility and 
the powers of observation, formal classroom 
instruction given in a system of primary 
schooling should be supplemented, where 
possible, by practical courses in the use of 
school gardens and in home crafts as a part 
of school work. This practical instruction 
should not unduly affect the courses and 
programs of general education. 

9. In the rural communities in under- 
developed areas, systems of fundamental 
education should be used to impart, in a 
co-ordinated program, knowledge of improved 
techniques in agriculture and in such matters 
as rural industries, sanitation, health and 
dietary practices, child care, food preserva- 
tion, housing, village organization and 
communications. Special care should be 
taken to import suitable training to the 
weaker sections of the agricultural popula- 
tion in underdeveloped countries, who prac- 
tice primitive methods of agriculture and 
have a very low standard of life, particularly 
tribal people. 


Agricultural Inséruction in Secondary Schools 


10. (1) Where appropriate, and where 
specifically vocational agricultural instruc- 
tion is not provided in secondary schools, 
the agricultural instruction given should be 
of a general nature. In rural areas, this 
instruction should be adapted to national 
and local conditions. Where no agricultural 
teaching is given, provision should be made 
for the gradual introduction of such _in- 
struction in the curriculum of rural secondary 
schools. This instruction should not unduly 
affect the courses and programs of general 
education. 

(2) Where possible, this instruction should 
be supplemented by practical work on the 
school farm, on experimental farms or on 
other farms. Such work should be limited 
to teaching needs. 


Agricultural Technical Schools 


11. Provision should be made for agricul- 
tural technical schools giving training of 
adequate duration in farm skills, agricultural 
production and marketing, farm operations 
and management, and other appropriate 
subjects. 

12. At the higher stages of development 
of a vocational training program provision 
should be made for— 

(a) schools or special divisions of schools 
open to persons of either sex, giving train- 
ing in certain branches of agriculture; 

(b) schools or special divisions of schools 
open to persons of either six, giving train- 
ing to a special category or categories of 
farm workers or in special types of skills 
required in agriculture; 

(ec) schools or special divisions of schools 
giving training in rural domestic economy. 

13. Where possible and appropriate, agri- 
cultural technical schools should have a farm 
attached for the purposes of relating teach- 
ing to agricultural work and of giving a 
necessary amount of practical training. 
Where this is not possible, or where it is 
desirable to supplement such training, 
arrangements should be made for the 
necessary practical training on appropriate 
farms or experimental stations, it being 
understood that such training should be 
limited to that necessary for the instruction 
of the students. 


14. In establishing agricultural technical 
schools, consideration should be given— 

(a) particularly in countries of large 
farms and small density of population, to 
the advantages which derive from the provi- 
sion of residential and _  semi-residential 
facilities; 

(b) in sufficiently literate communities, to 
the organization of correspondence courses 
and the use of the radio for remote farm 
workers, where possible in conjunction with 
attendance at supplementary courses at 
schools with residential facilities; 

(c) to the use of audio-visual aids. 


Courses of Shorter Duration 


15.(1) Short courses, seasonal and evening 
courses and mobile courses should be con- 
sidered as specially suitable— 

(a) for encouraging sons and daughters of 
small farmers and farm workers who are 
employed on farm holdings to improve their 
professional and general knowledge; 

(b) for instructing specialists or farmers 
and farm workers in improved or newly 
discovered techniques; 

(c) for instructing particular categories of 
workers in specialized skills and methods, 
such as the cultivation of a particular crop, 
the care and feeding of animals, the main- 
tenance and use of tools or machines, general 
maintenance work on the farm, and the 
fight against plant and animal diseases and 
pests. 

(2) Such courses should be timed in 
accordance with local needs and should not 
be a substitute for longer courses where 
these are possible and desirable. 


Training on the Farm 
16. (1) Where necessary and appropriate, 
the public authorities, other appropriate 
bodies, or a combination of both, should 
organize the placement of trainees on selected 
agricultural units, particularly in order to 
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complete the training of prospective farm 
operators and especially in areas where the 
standard of farming practice is relatively 
high; such training should generally be 
preceded by an adequate general education 
and should be related to the unit of agri- 
cultural operations characteristic of an area, 
whether this be the village, the large estate 
or plantation, the co-operative farm or group 
settlement, or the small or medium-sized 
holding. ; 
(2) The unit on which training is given 
should be representative and selected with 
care, taking account, where appropriate, of 
the possibility of using an outside farm 
rather than the home farm. Training on 
the farm should, where possible, be supple- 
mented by formal classroom instruction. 


Extension Services 


17. (1) Extension services should be estab- 
lished and expanded to the extent made 
possible by the level of development of each 
country, in order to carry the results of 
scientific research to farmers in a practical 
way and to bring the farmer’s technical 
problems to the attention of the services 
concerned for solution. 

(2) Farmers and farm organizations, in- 
cluding those of employers and workers, 
should be encouraged to develop extension 
programs of their own, and, in any case, 
should be associated with the development 
and utilization of official programs and 
similar educational activities. 

18. Considering that in underdeveloped 
countries simple and informal programs of 
vocational training capable of expansion, 
both geographically and in content, are 
appropriate, it should be recognized that 
extension services have a _ particularly 
important part to play in the development 
of these programs and in the implementation 
of agricultural development plans. 

19. The extension services should, as appro- 
priate, contribute along with other inter- 
ested agencies to the development of programs 
for youth, the organization of agricultural 
clubs for young persons and programs of 
home and community development. 


Apprenticeship 


20. (1) When agriculture is suitably organ- 
ized and agricultural practices warrant it, 
consideration should be given to the provi- 
sion of apprenticeship schemes. 

(2) These schemes should be developed 
with particular reference to the needs of 
special branches of agriculture, regions and 
categories of workers, and carried out either 
at residential institutions or on farms 
approved in respect of the qualifications and 
abilities of the instructor or farmer. 

(3) Arrangements concerning instruction 
in the branch of agriculture to which the 
apprentice aspires, the limitation of his 
tasks to those useful for his training, the 
provision of equipment and any obligation 
to attend training schools giving general 
and technical instruction, should be approved 
by the competent authority or authorities. 

(4) The measures referred to in the 
preceding subparagraphs should be taken by 
means of laws or regulations, decisions of 
public bodies entrusted with the control of 
apprenticeship, collective agreements, a 
combination of the above methods, or, failing 
these, by other appropriate methods. 
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21. Representative organizations of em- 
ployers and workers, where they exist, 
should be closely associated, on a basis of 
complete equality, with the elaboration, 
application in practice and supervision of 
the apprenticeship scheme. 

22. (1) Apprenticeship should be open to 
suitably qualified candidates who have 
shown a clear desire to enter agriculture 
and who have or will have completed the 
period of obligatory schooling. 

(2) Admittance to apprenticeship and 
apprenticeship programs should be super- 
vised by whatever machinery, statutory or 
otherwise, in the field of labour, agricul- 
ture or education, is considered most 
appropriate in the light of conditions existing 
in each country. 

(3) In determining the number of trainees 
to be placed, consideration should be given 
to the number of experienced adult workers 
on the farm concerned in the interests both 
of the trainees and of the adult workers. 

(4) Upon satisfactory completion of his 
apprenticeship the trainee should be con- 
sidered as a skilled worker and should be 
so certified by the competent body. 

23. (1) The conditions of employment of 
apprentices, whether prescribed by contract 
between the parties, collective agreement, 
legislation or otherwise, should include a 
clear statement of the respective duties of 
farmer and apprentice, the duration of the 
apprenticeship, the level of knowledge and 
skill to be acquired to ensure a good standard 
of husbandry, and any obligation there may 
be to attend training schools giving general 
and technical instruction. The statement 
should also provide that the duties required 
of the apprentice should be confined to those 
necessary for his training and that any 
conflicts which develop should be submitted 
to the competent body for settlement. 

(2) Minimum rates of remuneration, in- 
crease of remuneration, hours of work, holi- 
days, food and accommodation, insurance, 
and sickness and accident benefit provisions 
for apprentices, should be determined by 
legislation, by regulations issued by the 
competent authority, by arbitral award or 
collective agreement, or by decision of special 
bodies entrusted with this task. 

(3) Representative organizations of em- 
ployers and workers, where they exist, 
should be associated on an equal footing 
with the elaboration, application and super- 
vision on the conditions of employment of 
apprentices. 

24. (1) At lower levels of apprentice 
training an evaluation of progress should be 
made, stating the work performed, the 
duration of the apprenticeship and the level 
of skill reached generally and in particular 
types of work; this evaluation should be 
Supplemented: where appropriate, by practical 
ests. 

(2) At higher levels of apprentice training 
or where the program is more developed, the 
satisfactory completion of apprenticeship 
should be ascertained by the competent body. 
In this respect, consideration should be given 
to a combination of practical and formal 
tests relating to general agriculture and to 
the special branch of agriculture to which 
the apprentice aspires. 


Training for Teachers and Rural Leaders 

25. (1) Any program of training in agri- 
culture should include, as a high priority, 
training of teachers and officials of services 


relating to agriculture and subsidiary occu- 
pations; such teachers and officials should, 
where possible, have personal experience of 
farm life and work. 

(2) This process of training should be 
accelerated, where necessary, by such 
methods as— 

(a) the creation of training establishments 
of appropriate types; 

(b) the establishment of village develop- 
ment centres and of centres for demonstra- 
tion and training; 

(c) the provision of special short courses 
of training for graduates from higher agri- 
cultural institutions, such courses relating, 
where necessary, to problems of teaching and 
administration as well as to the technical 
content of their work, in order to prepare 
them better for giving vocational instruc- 
tion adapted to the needs of agriculture and 
taking account of modern techniques. 

26. In higher institutions agricultural 
teachers and instructors should— 

(a) preferably have received university 
instruction or its equivalent; 

(b) be enabled and encouraged to keep 
their knowledge up to date by such means 
as refresher courses and sabbatical leave. 


Teaching Aids and Materials 


27. The teaching aids and materials used in 
the vocational training program should be 
prepared on the basis of the findings of 
research institutions and of other scientific 
information, and provision should be made 
for the systematic and orderly flow of 
adequate factual material to teachers and 
students. 

28. (1) Since the teaching of agricultural 
subjects should be given with particular 
reference to regional and local conditions 
and problems, teaching aids and materials 
should be selected with regard to the 
economic structure of the areas where the 
trainee will work. 

(2) When teaching materials and equip- 
ment are brought from other countries and 
regions they should be adequately adapted 
to local needs. 

29. Especially in the early stages of train- 
ing, in cases where there exists a group of 
countries with common characteristics and 
problems, consideration should be given to 
developing standardized teaching materials 
for such countries by direct consultation 
among them. In any case, free exchange of 
teaching materials should be encouraged. 

30. Audio-visual aids, while they should 
not be a substitute for other teaching aids 
and methods, should, especially in communi- 
ties where illiteracy is high, be given a 
prominent place in training programs. The 
special advantages of the film-strip and slides 
should be borne in mind. 


ITV. FARM AND OTHER INTERESTED 
ORGANIZATIONS 


31. Organizations of farmers, farm workers 
(including trade unions), farm women and 
farm youth, and other interested organiza- 
tions, such as co-operative societies, should 
play an important role in all phases of agri- 
eultural training. Every encouragement 
should be offered them to take an active 
interest in improving such training. 


V. Nationat ACTION 


32. (1) Responsibility for the training 
programs should be entrusted to the authority 
or authorities capable of obtaining the best 
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results and, in cases where the responsi- 
bility is entrusted to several authorities 
jointly, measures for ensuring co-ordination 
of the training programs should be taken. 
Local authorities should collaborate in the 
development of the training programs. Close 
collaboration should be maintained with 
organizations of employers and workers in 
agriculture and with other interested organ- 
izations, where such exist. 

(2) A degree of co-ordination of private 
and public courses should be encouraged so 
that— 

(a) a trainee makes orderly progress from 
one level to the other; 

(b) subject to preserving the appropriate 
degree of uniformity in the training pro- 
grams, provision is made for the needs of 
different regions or branches of the occu- 
pation; 

(e) agricultural research institutions, ex- 
tension services and all training institutions 
may work in close co-operation. 


33. (1) The competent bodies should pro- 
gressively elaborate general standards, vary- 
ing where necessary from one region to 
another, relating to such matters as: entry 
requirements for training for the different 
branches of agriculture; duration of training 
and length of courses; teaching material and 
textbooks; qualifications of teachers and their 
status as regards salary and working con- 
ditions; size of classes; curricula; examina- 
tion requirements; and conditions under 
which training may be considered completed. 
Appropriate measures should be taken to 
consult representative organizations of 
farmers and farm workers, and other in- 
terested organizations, where such exist, in 
the formulation of these standards. 

(2) At all stages private endeavour in 
initiating and administering training courses 
should be encouraged, and the application of 
the standards should be left to recognized 
training institutions supervised, as necessary 
and appropriate, by the appropriate bodies. 

34. While local financial contributions to 
training programs are, in many places, called 
for, the public authorities, to the extent 
considered appropriate and necessary, should 
also assist public and private training pro- 
grams in such ways as: making available 
financial contributions; contributing land, 
buildings, transport, equipment and teaching 
material; contributing through scholarships 
or otherwise to the living expenses or wages 
of trainees during the course of training, 
and making entry into residential agricul- 
tural schools free of charge to appropriately 
qualified trainees, especially those who can- 
not afford to pay for the training. 

35. (1) The public authorities, other 
appropriate bodies, or a combination of both, 
should ensure that the vocational training 
programs are co-ordinated with other public 
activities relating to agriculture. In par- 
ticular they should ensure that the training 
programs are established in the light of the 
long-term employment and settlement oppor- 
tunities open to prospective agricultural 
workers, as determined, amongst other 
things, by the availability of land, agricul- 
tural credit and markets. 

(2) The public authorities, other appro- 
priate bodies, or a combination of both, 
should take all necessary practical measures 
to facilitate the placement of persons who 
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have finished their training and to assist 
them in finding suitable farms or farm 
employment which corresponds to their train- 
ing and skill. 

86. The public authorities, other appro- 
priate bodies, or a combination of both, 
should develop methods of evaluating the 
effectiveness of training programs, for 
example in raising agricultrual living 
standards and levels of production, and in 
achieving the objectives specified in para- 
graph 2, and should take stock frequently 
of the progress achieved. 


VI. INTERNATIONAL ACTION 

37. (1) Where possible, especially among 
countries with similar agricultural condi- 
tions, international exchanges of farmers and 
farm workers, farm youth, agricultural 
teachers, research workers, experts and 
scientific agricultural literature should be 
encouraged. ; 

(2) Where appropriate, international 
centres for research, and extension and voca- 
tional training in agriculture should be 
promoted as well as international meetings 
for agricultural research workers, extension 
agents and teachers in agricultural schools. 


Text of Recommendation Concerning Welfare Facilities for Workers 


The General Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Thirty-ninth Session on June 6, 1956, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to welfare 
facilities for workers, which is the fifth 
item on the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts this 26th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-six the 
following Recommendation, which may be 
cited as the Welfare Facilities Recommenda- 
tion, 1956: 

Whereas it is desirable to define certain 
principles and establish certain standards 
concerning the following welfare facilities 
for workers: 

(a) feeding facilities in or near the under- 
taking; 

(b) rest facilities in or near the under- 
taking and _ recreation facilities excluding 
holiday facilities; and 

(c) transportation facilities to and from 
work where ordinary public transport is 
inadequate or impracticable, 

The Conference recommends that the 
following provisions should be applied as 
fully and as rapidly as national conditions 
allow, by voluntary, governmental or other 
appropriate action, and that each Member 
should report to the International Labour 
Office as requested by the Governing Body 
concerning the measures taken to give effect 
thereto. 

I. Score 


1. This Recommendation applies to manual 
and non-manual workers employed in public 
or private undertakings, excluding workers 
in agriculture and sea transport. 

2. In any case in which it is doubtful 
whether an undertaking is one to which this 
Recommendation applies, the question should 
be settled either by the competent authority 
after consultation with the organizations of 
employers and workers concerned, or in 
accordance with the law or practice of the 
country. 


II. Metuops or IMPLEMENTATION 


3. Having regard to the variety of welfare 
facilities and of national practices in making 
provision for them, the facilities specified in 
this Recommendation may be provided by 
means of public or voluntary action— 

(a) through laws and regulations, or 

(b) in any other manner approved by the 
competent authority after consultation with 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, or 
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(c) by virtue of collective agreement or 
as otherwise agreed upon by the employers 
and workers concerned. 


III. Feepine FAcILITIES 
A. Canteens 

4. Canteens providing appropriate meals 
should be set up and operated in or near 
undertakings where this is desirable, having 
regard to the number of workers employed 
by the undertaking, the demand for and 
prospective use of the facilities, the non- 
availability of other appropriate facilities 
for obtaining meals and any other relevant 
conditions and circumstances. 

5. If canteens are provided by virtue of 
national laws or regulations, the competent 
authority should be empowered to require 
the setting up and operation of canteens in 
or near undertakings where more than a 
specified minimum number of workers is 
employed or where this is desirable for any 
other reason determined by the competent 
authority. 

6. If canteens are the responsibility of 
works committees established by national 
laws or regulations, this responsibility should 
be exercised in undertakings where the setting 
up and operation of such canteens are 
desirable. 

7. If canteens are provided by virtue of 
collective agreement or in any other manner 
except as indicated in paragraphs 5 and 6, 
the arrangements so arrived at should apply 
to undertakings where this is desirable for 
any reason as determined by agreement 
between the employers and workers concerned. 

8. The competent authority or some other 
appropriate body should make _ suitable 
arrangements to give information, advice and 
guidance to individual undertakings with 
respect to technical questions involved in the 
setting up and operation of canteens. 

9. (1) Where adequate publications are 
not already in existence, the competent 
authority or some other appropriate body 
should prepare and publish detailed informa- 
tion, suggestions and guidance, adapted to 
the special conditions in the country con- 
cerned, on methods of setting up and oper- 
ating canteens. 

(2) Such information should include sug- 
gestions on— 

(a) location of the canteens in relation to 
the various buildings or departments of the 
undertakings concerned; 

(b) establishment of joint canteens for 
several undertakings in so far as is 
appropriate; 

(c) accommodation in canteens: standards 
of space, lighting, heating, temperature and 
ventilation; 


(d) layout of canteens: dining room or 
rooms, service area, kitchen, dishwashing 
area, storage, administration office, and 
lockers and washroom for canteen personnel; 

(e) equipment, furnishing and decoration 
of canteens: equipment for the preparation 
and cooking of food, refrigeration, storage 
and washing up; types of fuel for cooking; 
types of tables and chairs in the dining 
room or rooms; scheme of painting and 
decoration; 

(f{) types of meals provided: standard 
menu, standard menu with options, da la 
carte; dietetic menus where medically pre- 
scribed; special menus for workers in 
unhealthy occupations; breakfast, midday 
meal or other meals for shift workers; 

(g) standards of nutrition: nutritional 
values of foodstuffs, planned menus and 
balanced diets; 

(h) types of service in the canteen: hatch 
or counter service, cafeteria, and table ser- 
vice; personnel needed for each type of 
service; 

(i) standards of hygiene in the kitchen 
and dining rooms; 

(j) financial questions: initial capital out- 
lay for construction, equipment and furnish- 
ing, continuing overheads and maintenance 
expenses, food and personnel costs, accounts, 
prices charged for meals. 


B. Buffets and Trolleys 


10. (1) In undertakings where it is not 
practicable to set up canteens providing 
appropriate meals, and in other undertakings 
where such canteens already exist, buffets 
or trolleys should be provided, where neces- 
sary and practicable, for the sale to the 
workers of packed meals or snacks and tea, 
coffee, milk and other beverages. Trolleys 
should not, however, be introduced into work- 
places in which dangerous or harmful pro- 
cesses make it undesirable that workers 
should partake of food and drink there. 

(2) Some of these facilities should be 
made available not only during the midday 
or midshift interval but also during the 
recognized rest pauses and breaks. 


C. Messrooms and Other Suitable Rooms 

11. (1) In undertakings where it is not 
practicable to set up canteens providing 
appropriate meals, and, where necessary, in 
other undertakings where such canteens 
already exist, messroom facilities should be 
provided, where practicable and appropriate, 
for individual workers to prepare or heat 
and take meals provided by themselves. 

(2) The facilities so provided should in- 
clude at least— 

(a) a room in which provision suited to 
the climate is made for relieving discomfort 
from cold or heat; 

(b) adequate ventilation and lighting; 

(c) suitable tables and seating facilities 
in sufficient numbers; 

(d) appropriate appliances 
food and beverages; 

(e) an adequate 
drinking water. 


D. Mobile Canteens 


12. In undertakings in which workers are 
dispersed over wide work areas, it is desir- 
able, where practicable and necessary, and 
where other satisfactory facilities are not 
available, to provide mobile canteens for 
the sale of appropriate meals to the worker. 


for heating 


supply of wholesome 
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E. Other Facilities 

13. Special consideration should be given 
to providing shift workers with facilities 
for obtaining adequate meals and beverages 
at appropriate times. 

14. In localities where there are insuffi- 
cient facilities for purchasing appropriate 
food, beverages and meals, measures should 
be taken to provide workers with such 
facilities. 


F. Use of Facilities 


15. The workers should in no case be 
compelled, except as required by national 
laws and regulations for reasons of health, 
to use any of the feeding facilities provided. 


IV. Rest FActLITiIEs 


A. Seats 
16. (1) In undertakings where any 
workers, especially women and young 


workers, have in the course of their work 
reasonable opportunities for sitting without’ 
detriment to their work, seats should be 
provided and maintained for their use. 

(2) Seats so provided should be in 
adequate numbers and reasonably near the 
work posts of the workers concerned. 

17. (1) In undertakings where a substan- 
tial proportion of any work can be properly 
done seated, seats should be provided and 
maintained for the workers concerned. 

'(2) The seat should be of a design, con- 
struction and dimensions suitable for the 
worker and the work; a footrest should be 
provided where necessary. 


18. Regardless of whether seats for 
workers are provided and maintained by 
virtue of national laws or regulations, the 
competent authority in each country should 
authorize appropriate government officials to 
give information, advice and guidance with 
respect to the technical questions involved 
in the provision and maintenance of suitable 
seats for workers, particularly where seats 
are provided for workers engaged on opera- 
tions in which a substantial proportion of 
the work can be properly done seated. 


B. Rest Rooms 


19. (1) In an undertaking where alterna- 
tive facilities are not available for workers 
to take temporary rest during working hours, 
a rest room should be provided, where this 
is desirable, having regard to the nature of 
the work and any other relevant conditions 
and circumstances. In particular, rest rooms 
should be provided to meet the needs of 
women workers; of workers engaged on 
particularly arduous or special work requir- 
ing temporary rest during working hours; or 
of workers employed on broken shifts. 

(2) National laws or regulations should, 
where appropriate, empower the competent 
authority to require the provision of rest 
rooms in particular undertakings or classes 
of undertakings in which this is considered 
desirable by the competent authority owing 
to the conditions and circumstances of 
employment. 

20. The facilities so provided should in- 
clude at least— 

(a) a room in which provision suited to 
the climate is made for relieving discomfort 
from cold or heat; 

(b) adequate ventilation and lighting; 

(c) suitable seating facilities in sufficient 
numbers. 
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V. RECREATION JF‘ACILITIES 


21. (1) Appropriate measures should be 
taken to encourage the provision of recrea- 
tion facilities for the workers in or near 
the undertaking in which they are employed, 
where suitable facilities organized by special 
bodies or by community action are not 
already available and where there is a real 
need for such facilities as indicated by the 
representatives of the workers concerned. 


(2) Such measures, where necessary, should 
be taken by works committees or other 
bodies established by national laws or regu- 
lations if these have a responsibility in this 
field, or by voluntary action of the employers 
or workers concerned after consultation with 
each other. These measures should, pref- 
erably, be taken in such a way as to stimu- 
late and support action by the public 
authorities so that the community is able 
to meet the demand for recreation facilities. 


22. Whatever may be the methods adopted 
for providing recreation facilities, the 
workers should in no case be under any 
obligation to participate in the utilization 
of any of the facilities provided. 


VI. MANAGEMENT OF FEEDING AND 
RECREATION FACILITIES 


23. While the management of the feeding 
and recreation facilities provided may be 
exercised in different ways in accordance 
with the customs of the country or locality 
concerned or with arrangements under which 
special bodies are entrusted with over-all 
responsibility for welfare facilities, the 
following are some of the forms of manage- 
ment that competent authorities, employers 
and workers should take into account: 

(a) in respect to feeding facilities— 

(i) in countries in which the provision 
of feeding facilities forms a 
responsibility of works committees 
established by national laws or 
regulations, management of such 
facilities by such works committees 
or by subcommittees appointed by 
them; or 

(ii) in other countries, management of 
such facilities by the management 
of the undertaking or by catering 
contractors appointed by it, with 
arrangements for consultation with 
the workers in the undertaking, 
for example, through a canteen 
committee consisting of representa- 
tives of the workers in the under- 
taking. 

(b) in respect of recreation facilities— 

(i) in countries in which the provision 
of recreation facilities forms a 
responsibility of works committees 
established by national laws or 
regulations, management of such 
facilities by such works com- 
mittees or by subcommittees 
appointed by them; or 

(11) in other countries, management of 
such facilities by a central recrea- 
tion committee elected by the 
workers in the undertaking, with 
or without a representative or 
representatives of the management 
of the undertaking, or by a number 
of different clubs formed volun- 
tarily by groups of workers in the 
undertaking interested in particular 
forms of recreation. 
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24. The competent authorities of each 
country should arrange for the consultation 
of workers’ and employers’ organizations 
concerning both the methods of administra- 
tion and the supervision of the welfare 
facilities set up by virtue of national laws 
or regulations. 


VII. FINANCING OF FEEDING AND 
RECREATION FACILITIES 


25. While the financing of the feeding and 
recreation facilities provided may be exer- 
cised in different ways in accordance with 
the customs of the country or locality con- 
cerned or with arrangements under which 
special bodies are entrusted with over-all 
responsibility for welfare facilities, the 
following are some of the forms of financing 
that competent authorities, employers and 
workers should take into account: 

(a) in respect of feeding facilities— 

(i) financing by the employer of 
expenditure for constructing, rent- 
ing or otherwise providing the 
premises for feeding facilities 
together with the necessary equip- 
ment and furnishings and for 
continuing overheads and main-- 
tenance, including heating, lighting 
and cleaning, rates and taxes, 
insurance and upkeep of premises, 
equipment and furnishings; 

(ji) payment for meals and other food 
supplied, by the workers using the 
facilities; 

(iii) financing of expenditure for wages 
and insurance of food _ service 
personnel, either by the employer 
or by the workers through pay- 
ment for meals and other food 
supplied. 

(b) in respect of recreation facilities— 

(i) financing by the employer of 
expenditure for constructing, rent- 
ing or otherwise providing the 
premises for indoor recreation 
facilities and the grounds and 
installations for outdoor recrea- 
tion facilities, together with the 
necessary durable equipment and 
furnishings, and for continuing 
overheads and maintenance, in- 
cluding heating, lighting and 
cleaning, rates and taxes, insur- 
ance and upkeep of premises, 
grounds, installations, equipment 
and furnishing; and 

(ii) financing of day-to-day running 
expenses, including in particular 
the provision of expendable equip- 
ment and supplies, by the workers 
using the facilities through pay- 
ment of membership subscriptions 
and games fees, and through 
receipts from charges for admis- 
sion to matches, or otherwise. 


26. In the economically underdeveloped 
countries, in the absence of other legal 
obligations concerning welfare facilities, such 
facilities may be financed through welfare 
funds maintained by contributions fixed by 
the competent authorities and administered 
by committees with equal representation of 
employers and workers. 


27. (1) Where meals and other food 
supplies are made available to the workers 
directly by the employer, their prices should 
be reasonable and they should be provided 
without profit to the employer; any possible 


financial surplus resulting from the sale 
should be paid into a fund or special account 
and used, according to circumstances, either 
to offset losses or to improve the facilities 
made available to the workers. 

(2) Where meals and other food supplies 
are made available to the workers by a 
eaterer or contractor, their prices should be 
reasonable and they should be provided with- 
out profit to the employer. 

(8) Where the facilities in question are 
provided by virtue of collective agreements 
or by special agreements within under- 
takings, the fund provided for in sub- 
paragraph (1) should be administered either 
by a joint body or by the workers. 

28. (1) In no case should a worker be 
required to contribute towards the cost of 
welfare facilities that he does not wish to 
use personally. 

(2) In eases where workers have to pay 
for welfare facilities, payment by instalment 
or delay in payment should not be permitted. 


VIII. Transport FACILITIES 

29. Where, in accordance with national or 
local custom, workers provide their own 
means of transport to and from work, suit- 
able parking or storage facilities should be 
provided where necessary and practicable. 

30. Where a substantial proportion of the 
workers experience special difficulties in 
travelling to and from work owing to the 
inadequacy of public transport services or 
unsuitability of transport timetables, the 
undertakings in which they are employed 
should endeavour to secure from the organ- 
izations providing public transport in the 
locality concerned the necessary adjustments 
or improvements in their services. 


31. Where the workers’ transport difficul- 
ties are primarily due to peak transport 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
(Continued from page 1007) 


After further exchanges with his 
opponents, Mr. Chafe left the meeting. 
The outcome was the convention’s rejec- 
tion by a decisive majority of the resolution. 


Newfoundland Lumbermen’s Association 


The article in the revised constitution 
which restricts affiliation to the Federation 
to organizations affiliated to the CLC 
leaves in doubt the position of the New- 
foundland Lumbermen’s Association, which 
does not belong to the CLC. 

However, President Chafe said that nego- 
tiations are now being carried on with the 
executive of the Lumbermen’s Association 
with a view to having the matter “resolved 
to the satisfaction of all concerned”. 

“The Federation does not wish to dis- 
affiliate the Lumbermen’s Association now, 
This is something which must be discussed 


loads and traffic congestion at certain hours 
and where such difficulties cannot otherwise 
be overcome, the undertaking in which they 
are employed should, in consultation with the 
workers concerned and with the public trans- 
port and traffic authorities, and, where 
appropriate, with other undertakings in the 
same locality, endeavour to adjust or stagger 
times of starting and finishing work in the 
undertaking as a whole or in some of its 
departments. 

32. Where adequate and practicable trans- 
port facilities for the workers are necessary 
and cannot be provided in any other way, 
the undertakings in which they are employed 
should themselves provide the transport. 

33. In particular countries, areas or in- 
dustries, where public transport facilities 
are inadequate or impracticable and as an 
alternative to the provision of transport by 
the undertaking, transport allowances should, 
by agreement between the employer and the 
workers concerned, be paid to the workers 
by the undertaking. 

34. Wherever necessary, undertakings 
should arrange for adequate transport facili- 
ties to be available, either through the 
services of public transport or otherwise, to 
meet the needs of shift workers at times 
of the day and night when ordinary public 
transport facilities are inadequate, impracti- 
cable or non-existent. 


XI. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


35. In the case of a federal State, the 
term “national laws or regulations’, as used 
in this Recommendation, includes the laws 
and regulations of the federal State and the 
laws and regulations of the constituent states, 
provinces or cantons, as may be appropriate 
under the constitutional system of the 
Member concerned. 


and decided by the lumbermen’s annual 
convention,” he added. 


It was decided that the Association will 
remain in the Federation until the former’s 
convention in September. 


Election of Officers 


Mr. Chafe was re-elected president for a 
seventh term. He has headed the Federa- 
tion since 1949, with the exception of one 
year, 1953, when he declined to stand for 
election. 


Ron Smith of Grand Falls and Philip 
Oliver of St. John’s were re-elected as 
Vice-presidents. Cyril Strong of St. John’s 
and Doyle S. Sharp were new vice- 
presidents elected. 

Former Secretary A. J. Shapter was 
elected to the new Secretary-Treasurer’s 
post and J. J. Cochrane was named 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada 


The Board met for one day during June. 
The Board issued six certificates designating 
bargaining agents, rejected one application 
for certification, and granted one request 
for review of an earlier decision. During 
the month the Board received 19 applica- 
tions for certification, and allowed the 
withdrawal of five. applications. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Canadian National Railways, employed at 
the Yarmouth, N.S., terminal of MV 
Bluenose (L.G., May, p. 540). 


2. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 927, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Minshull Storage 
and Van Limited, Halifax (L.G., June, 
p. 683). 


3. International Association of Heat and 
Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers, 
Local 110, on behalf of a unit of insula- 
tion mechanics (heat and frost units) 
employed by Northern Construction Com- 
pany & J. W. Stewart Limited in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories (L.G., 
June, p. 688). 


4. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited, employed at the Ottawa Street 
Terminal of the company at Montreal 
(L.G., June, p. 683). 


5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
cleaners employed by Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company at its Windsor Street 
Station, Montreal (L.G., June, p. 683). 

6. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers below the rank of chief 
engineer, and a marine electrician employed 
aboard vessels operated by the Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Com- 
pany, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (L.G., July, 
p. 853). cre 
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Labour Relations Board 


Application for Certification Rejected 

National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), applicant, and Algoma 
Steamships Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, 
respondent (L.G., July, p. 853). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the company did not operate any vessel 
or employ any employees in the classifica- 
tions covered by the application. 


Request for Review of Board’s Decision Granted 


The Board granted the request of 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians for the review 
of an earlier certificate dated September 9, 
1954, covering a unit of radio station 
employees of the Radio Saguenay Limited, 
Jonquiére, Que. (L.G., June, p. 683). The 
Board’s decision in the review had the 
effect of enlarging the bargaining unit, by 
way of an amendment of the earlier 
certificate, to cover both television and 
radio station employees of the company. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of non-operating 
employees of the Shawinigan Falls Rail- 
way Terminal, Shawinigan Falls, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by the Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring Company Limited at 
Hamilton (Investigating Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by the Hamilton 
Shipping Company Limited at Hamilton 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations. and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour. Relations 
Board and .the Industrial Relations 


Branch of the Department. 


4. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by the Cullen 
Stevedoring Company Limited at Hamilton 
‘(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by the Caledon 
Terminals Limited at Hamilton (Investi- 
gating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

6. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by the Yorkwood 
Shipping Company Limited at Hamilton 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions ‘Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that “provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
‘for consent to prosecute. 4 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


. resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


7. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of office employees of Western 
Ontario Broadcasting Company Limited 
employed at Station CKLW and CKLW- 
TV, Windsor, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

8. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
Dominion Coal Company Limited, Sydney, 
N5S., aboard the tug Empire John (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

9. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
pursers, purser-wireless men, and stewards 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 


Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver coim- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; twa 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three ofticers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 


John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director’ of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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employed by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company in its British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service (Investigating Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 

10. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
salaried employees employed by Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited at Fort William 
and Port Arthur (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

11. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Patricia 
Transportation Company Limited employed 
at Winnipeg (Investigating Officer: J. S. 
Gunn). 

12. Teamsters Local Union 990, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the Patricia Transportation Company 
Limited, employed at various points in 
Ontario (Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

13. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by The Owen Sound Transpor- 
tation Company Limited, Owen Sound, 
Ont., aboard the vessels Norgoma, Norvsle, 
and Normac (Investigating Officer: H. 
Perkins). 

14. Commercial Telegraphers Union, 
Canadian Pacific Division No. 1, on behalf 
of a unit of employees, commonly called 
“motor messengers”, of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, employed in various 
cities in Canada (Investigating Officer: R. 
Duquette). 

15. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen employed by the Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring Company Limited at 
Toronto (Investigating Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

16. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen employed by the Cullen 
Stevedoring Company Limited at Toronto 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


17. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen employed by Terminal 
Warehouses Limited at Toronto (Investi- 
gating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

18. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by Caledon Ter- 
minals Limited at Toronto (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

19. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Hamilton Tug Boat Company 
Limited, Hamilton, aboard the tug Prudence 
(Investigating Officer: H. Perkins). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

The following applications were origin- 
ally submitted in May and withdrawn in 
June. The union submitted new applica- 
tions for the same units of employees later 
in June:— 

1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring Company Limited, 
respondent (longshoremen, Hamilton) (L.G., 
July, p. 853). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and Hamilton 


Shipping Company Limited, respondent 
(longshoremen, Hamilton) (L.G., July, 
p. 854). 


3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and Cullen 
Stevedoring Company Limited, respondent 
(longshoremen, Hamilton) (L.G., July, 
p. 854). 

4. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and Caledon 
Terminals Limited, respondent (longshore- 
men, Hamilton) (L.G., July, p. 854). 

5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and York- 
wood Shipping Company Limited, respon- 
dent (longshoremen, Hamilton) (L.G., 
July, p. 854). 


Most Major U.S. Agreements Run Two Years or More 


The hitherto customary one-year term for collective agreements has ceased to be the 
rule in the leading contracts negotiated in the United States, according to a report 
published by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics based on a survey of all known agree- 


ments covering 1,000 workers or more. 


Out of 1,424 contracts used in the survey on the duration of which information was 
available, 65 per cent ran for two years or more. The most common term was two years, 
but 21 per cent were for three years or longer. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During June, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes :— 

1. Railway Express Agency, Inc., New 
York, U.S.A., and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 

2. Empire Stevedoring Company Limited: 
Louis Wolfe & Sons (Vancouver) Limited; 
Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited; 
Victoria and Vancouver Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited; Western Stevedoring Com- 
pany (1951) Limited; and International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 507 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

3. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, and National Syndicate of Salaried 
Employees of Saguenay Terminals Limited 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

4. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Halifax, N.S., and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

5. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
Port Hope, and District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

6. Trans-Canada Air Lines and Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 

7. Cape Breton Broadcasters Ltd. and 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

8. Trans-Canada Air Lines and Trans- 
Canada Airlines Division, Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Unien (Conciliation Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 1044) 

Under the new regulations permits may 
be issued only to a journeyman plumber 
with a certificate of qualification from the 
Department of Labour or a person or firm 
employing one or more qualified journey- 
men plumbers if the plumbing is to be 
done in a city of the province. In an 
urban municipality other than a city, where 
a sewerage system is in operation or under 
construction, a second class plumber’s status 
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Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Clarke Steamships Limited, Montreal; 
Albert G. Baker Limited, Quebec; Quebec 
Terminals Limited, Quebec; and Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (Conciliation Officer: R. Tré- 
panier) (L.G., Nov. 1955, p. 1286). 


2. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
Port Hope, and District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). (See above.) 


3. Trans-Canada Air Lines and Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). (See above.) 


4. Canadian National Railways (Port 
Mann and Okanagan Lake Barge and 
Ferry Service) and Canadian National 
Steamships and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., June, p. 684). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Railway Express Agency, Inc., New 
York, U.S.A., and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. (See 
above.) 


2. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, and National Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay, Inc. (L.G., 
July, p. 854). 


Settlement Reported by Parties 
before Board Dealt with Case 


1. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions, including the 
Newfoundland District) and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(L.G., July, p. 854). 


certificate issued by the Department of 
Labour is now the requirement for a permit. 
Elsewhere a permit may be issued to a 
person whose qualifications are acceptable 
to the regional medical health officer or the 
Minister of Public Health. Previously, 
certification as a Journeyman plumber was 
required in order to do plumbing work in 
any urban municipality with a sewerage 
system. 
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Labour Legislation, Nova Scotia, 1956 


Legislature adopts Act to provide “equal pay” for female employees 
and one to ensure the safe operation of elevators and hoists, amends 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and passes new Social Assistance Act 


Two important new labour laws were 
passed at the 1956 session of the Nova 
Scotia Legislature, which opened on Feb- 
ruary 14 and prorogued April 11. 


A new Elevators and Lifts Act providing 
for control of passenger and freight 
elevators requires that they be licensed and 
inspected annually by an inspector who 
holds a certificate of competency. 


Another new Act, the Equal Pay Act, 
to go into effect on January 1, 1957, is 
designed to ensure that women workers 
recelve pay equal to that of men if they 
do the same work in the same establish- 
ment. 


Workmen’s compensation benefits were 
increased and an amendment was made to 
the Engine Operators Act permitting a 
certificate to be issued to a person other 
than a Canadian citizen who has filed a 
declaration of intention to become a citizen. 

A new Social Assistance Act was passed 
to provide aid to needy families where the 
father has been imprisoned or has deserted 
the home. 


Inspection and Licensing of Elevators 


The Elevators and Lifts Act, to come 
into force on proclamation, provides for 
the licensing and regulation of all passenger 
and freight elevators and other types of 
lifts. The only elevators now subject to 
regulation are those in establishments 
subject to the provisions of the Factories 
Act. The Act is similar to the legislation 
passed in Ontario in 1953 except that there 
is no provision for licensing elevator oper- 
ators in the Nova Scotia Act. 

The Act provides for control over 
elevators by the Department of Labour at 
several points. The approval of the Chief 
Inspector is required before any new 
installation may be made or any major 
alterations undertaken. No elevator or lift 
may be operated unless it is licensed by 
the Chief Inspector and every elevator or 
lift must be inspected at least annually by 
an inspector who holds a certificate of 
competency. The CSA Safety Code for 
Passenger and Freight Elevators is to be 
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used as a standard by inspectors in carry- 
ing out their duties. Safety standards with 
respect to the construction, installation and 
maintenance of elevators and lifts may be 
set by regulation. 

All elevators, dumb-waiters, escalators, 
manlifts and incline lifts are covered by 
the Act except: those in private dwellings 
(unless the owner makes application to 
come under the Act); elevators and hoists 
covered by the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
or the Metalliferous Mines and Quarries 
Regulation Act; feeding machines or belts, 
bucket, scoop, roller or any similar type 
of freight conveyor; freight ramps or plat- 
forms rising five feet or less; lubrication 
hoists; stacking machines used within one 
storey; and temporary hoists used during 
the construction, repair, alteration or 
demolition of buildings. Other classes of 
elevators and lifts may be exempted by 
regulations. 


The Act provides for the appointment of 
a Chief Elevator Inspector and an inspec- 
tion staff. All inspectors are required to 
hold a certificate of competency. The 
Minister may authorize the Chief Inspector 
to use the services of any other person 
who holds a certificate of competency to 
inspect a particular elevator or lift. Such 
a person will be deemed to be an inspector 
for this purpose only and must report on 
the inspection immediately to the Chief 
Inspector. The qualifications of inspectors 
and the provisions for issuing certificates 
of competency to government inspectors 
and others qualified to carry out inspec- 
tions under the Act will be prescribed by 
regulations. 


Every elevator and lift must be in- 
spected annually. If the inspection has 
been made by an insurance company 
inspector, the Chief Inspector may at any 
time require a further inspection by a 


_ This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


government inspector. A copy of the 
report of each annual inspection made by 
an insurer must be filed with the Chief 
Inspector within 30 days unless the insurer 
finds an unsafe condition, in which case 
he must forward a copy of the inspection 
report to the Chief Inspector within 24 
hours. An insurer who cancels the insur- 
ance on an elevator or lift or rejects an 
application for insurance must notify the 
Chief Inspector, giving the reasons for his 
action, if the cancellation or rejection is 
by reason of a defect known to the insurer. 

In carrying out their duties under the 
Act, inspectors are required to apply to new 
installations the rules contained. in the 1951 
edition of the CSA Safety Code for 
Passenger and Freight Elevators. Such 
parts of the Code as the regulations require 
must be used during inspection of major 
alterations of elevators, dumb-waiters or 
escalators and of new installations or major 
alterations of incline lifts. 

An inspector has the right to enter any 
premises where he has reason to believe 
that an elevator or lift is being installed 
or operated and he may require the owner 
to comply with the Act or regulations 
within a specified time. 

A licence is required for the operation 
of every elevator, dumb-waiter, escalator, 
manlift and incline lift covered by the Act. 
Licences are granted by the Chief Inspector 
and are valid for one year. The licence 
must designate the elevator or lift for 
which it is issued and state its maximum 
capacity. It must be kept posted in a 
conspicuous place in the elevator car or 
adjacent to the dumb-waiter, escalator, 
manlift or incline lift for which it is issued. 
If the licence is suspended or revoked, the 
Chief Inspector may do whatever is 
necessary to ensure that the elevator is not 
operated. The regulations may require the 
registration of contractors. 

The drawings and specifications of all 
new installations or major alterations must 
be approved by the Chief Inspector before 
work is begun. Drawings and specifications 
must be submitted in duplicate together 
with complete information as to the size, 
composition and arrangement of the pro- 
posed installation or alteration. If the 
drawings and specifications comply with the 
Act, the Chief Inspector will approve them 
in writing and return one set to the person 
who submitted them. 


If an accident occurs which causes injury 
to any person, if the emergency supporting 
devices engage, or if an elevator, dumb- 
waiter, escalator, manlift or incline lift falls 
freely, the owner must notify the Chief 
Inspector in writing within 24 hours. If 
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the accident results in death or in serious 
injury which may cause death, the owner 
must notify the Chief Inspector by tele- 
phone or telegraph immediately and no 
person may disturb any wreckage or article 
connected with the accident, except to save 
life or relieve suffering, without the permis- 
sion of an inspector. On receipt of notice, 
the Chief Inspector must initiate an in- 
vestigation to determine the cause of the 
accident or occurrence. 

The Act forbids an owner to operate an 
elevator or lift unless it complies with the 
Act and regulations, or if its load exceeds 
the maximum capacity as designated in the 
licence, or if he has reason to believe that 
it is otherwise unsafe. A penalty of up to 
$500 is provided for these and other viola- 
tions of the Act or regulations. Each addi- 
tional day on which a violation is continued 
is to be deemed to constitute a separate 
offence. 

Provision is made for extensive regula- 
tions to be issued in connection with the 
operation of the Act. 


Equal Pay 


With the enactment of the Equal Pay 
Act, Nova Scotia became one of five prov- 
inces with legislation forbidding employers 
to discriminate between his male and 
female employees in regard to rates of 
pay. Specifically, the Nova Scotia Act 
forbids an employer to pay a female 
employee at a lower rate than a male 
employee for the same work in the same 
establishment. A difference in the rate of 
pay between a female and a male employee 
based on any factor other than sex does 
not constitute a failure to comply with the 
Act. 

The Act, which is to come into force on 
January 1, 1957, will be administered by 
the Minister of Labour through a Director, 
an officer of the Department of Labour, 
who will receive and deal with complaints 
under the Act. The method of handling 
complaints is the same as under the Nova 
Scotia Fair Employment Practices Act 
passed last year. A woman who considers 
that she has been discriminated against 
contrary to the Act may make a written 
complaint to the Director on the prescribed 
form, whereupon the Director will assign 
an officer of the Department or some other 
person to make an inquiry and to try to 
settle the matter. If he is unsuccessful, 
the Minister may appoint a commission of 
one or more persons to investigate and 
endeavour to settle the complaint. The 
commission is to inquire into the matters 
referred to it “and shall give full oppor- 
tunity to all parties to present evidence 
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and make representations”. If it finds that 
the complaint was a valid one, it must 
submit recommendations to the Minister 
as to the course which should be taken. 
Upon receipt of the recommendations, the 
Minister must furnish a copy to each of 
the persons affected and he may make the 
report public if he thinks it advisable. 
Finally, the Minister has power to issue 
“whatever order he deems necessary” to 
carry the recommendations of the commis- 
sion into effect and a person affected by 
such an order must comply with it. 


The powers of the commission are 
specifically set out in the Act. A commis- 
sion may determine its own procedure and 
receive such evidence on oath as it con- 
siders fit, whether admissible in court or 
not. It has the power to summon witnesses 
and enforce their attendance and to require 
the production of documents. A member 
or representative of a commission is author- 
ized to enter at any time a building or 
premises where work is carried on or where 
anything has occurred concerning the 
matters referred to the commission and 
may inspect the premises and interrogate 
any persons present. The Minister is to 
provide the commission with a secretary 
and other necessary staff and fix their 
remuneration as well as the remuneration 
of the members of the commission together 
with their travelling expenses. 

The right of an aggrieved person to take 
court action regarding an alleged contra- 
vention of the Act is retained. 

A person who does any of the things 
prohibited by the Act or who refuses or 
neglects to do anything required by the 
Act is guilty of an offence and is liable 
on summary conviction to a penalty of not 
more than $100. The Minister’s consent is 
required for instituting a prosecution under 
the Act. 

The Minister has further authority to 
undertake on his own initiative where he 
deems it expedient “such enquiries and 
other measures as appear advisable to him 
to promote the purpose of this Act”. 

Employers are forbidden to discharge or 
discriminate against a person for making 
a complaint under the Act or giving 
evidence or assisting in the initiation or 
prosecution of a complaint. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to raise the rate of compensation 
for disability from 66% to 70 per cent of 
average earnings, subject to an annual 
ceiling on earnings of $3,000. The increase 
in the percentage rate, which is applicable 
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to accidents occurring on or after April 1, 
1956, is in line with changes in other 
provinces in recent years. In New Bruns- 
wick, as in Nova Scotia, a 70-per-cent rate 
is in effect. In all the other provinces the 
rate 1s now 75 per cent. 


By a further amendment, the minimum 
amount payable in cases of permanent 
total disability was raised from $85 to $100 
a month. This amendment applies in 
respect of every accident regardless of the 
date on which it occurred. 


Two other changes permit an increase in 
the benefits payable to widows and children. 
The monthly allowance to a widow remains 
unchanged at $50, and $20 is paid as before 
in respect of each child under 16 years. 
Payment to an orphan child under 16 years 
is $30 a month. The amendments increase 
from $130 to $150 the maximum total 
monthly amount payable to a widow and 
children, and from $120 to $150 the 
maximum amount payable to orphans, thus 
permitting payment for five rather than 
four children in each case. The increases 
will also apply with respect to all accidents 
regardless of the date of occurrence. 


Stationary Engineers 


An amendment was made to the Engine 


Operators Act, which provides for the 
qualification and certification of engine 
operators and prohibits an unqualified 


person from performing the duties of an 
engine operator. Formerly, applicants for 
certificates were required to be British 
subjects. The amendment permits a 
certificate to be issued to a _ qualified 
candidate who has been in Canada for at 
least one year and who has filed a declara- 
tion of his intention to become a Canadian 
citizen. 


Electrical Installations 


An amendment to the Inside Electrical 
Installation Act struck out the word 
“Inside” from the title of the Act and 
the words “in or on a building” from the 
definition of “electrical installation,” thus 
permitting the regulation of electrical 
installations of consumers whether in or on 
a building or elsewhere. The Act provides 
that electrical installations, alterations or 
additions must be made in accordance with 
regulations made by the Fire Marshal. 


Social Assistance 


A new Act was passed to provide for 
the payment of social assistance to certain 
families with children under the age of 16 
years where the father has deserted the 


family for at least a year and his where- 
abouts are unknown, or where he has been 
committed to prison for two years or 
longer. An allowance is also payable under 
the Act to a foster parent caring for 
abandoned children, and to a woman who 
has lived as the common law wife of a 
man for at least five years immediately 
preceding his death and whose children 
have been registered under the Vital 
Statistics Act as the children of the man. 


The new legislation, which is to come 
into effect on proclamation, is comple- 
mentary to the Mothers’ Allowances Act, 
which provides for an allowance of up to 
$80 a month to be paid to a widow towards 
the support of her children under 16 years, 
to the wife of a man who is unable to 
support his family because of a permanent 
disability, and to the foster parent of 
children whose real parents are dead or 
permanently disabled. The new Act does 
not limit or remove the legal duty or 
obligation of any person respecting the 
support or maintenance of a child. 


In order to be eligible to apply for 
assistance, the applicant must reside in the 
province and have been a resident for the 
previous three years, or, in the case of a 
married woman, since her marriage if that 
time is less than three years. A married 
woman who applies for assistance because 
of her husband’s desertion or imprisonment 
must have been a resident at the time her 
husband was sentenced or deserted her, 
and a common law wife must have lived 
in Nova Scotia at the time of the death 
of the father of her children. An aban- 
doned child for whom assistance is sought 
must have been living in the province at 
the time he was abandoned. 


Provision is made for a Director of Social 
Assistance and a Social Assistance Advisory 
Commission of not fewer than three mem- 
bers to administer the Act. Members are 
appointed for one year and if a vacancy 
occurs a successor is to be appointed to 
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hold office for the unexpired term. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is to fix 
the remuneration of the members of the 
Commission. 


Specifically, the duties of the Commission 
are to consider and inquire into the merits 
of applications for assistance and to advise 
the Director respecting them; to make 
recommendations to the Director respect- 
ing applicants and beneficiaries; to advise 
the Director respecting the granting, sus- 
pension or discontinuance of assistance and 
generally to advise the Minister of Public 
Welfare and the Director respecting the 
administration of the Act. 


Assistance will be paid if the Commission 
reports to the Director that the applicant 
is a suitable person to have a child in his 
care and is without adequate means to 
maintain and support the child or has the 
actual care of a child whose mother is dead 
or who has been abandoned by his parents 
or surviving parent. The Director must 
approve the payment. Decisions of the 
Commission or Director made under the 
Act are not subject to appeal or review 
by a Court. 


Regulations may be made by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council respecting 
the time and manner of granting assis- 
tance, the suspension, discontinuance and 
resumption of assistance, the amount of 
assistance that may be granted, the prop- 
erty and income qualifications of applicants 
and beneficiaries, the information to be 
furnished by applicants and any other 
matter relating to the granting of assistance. 


Bill Not Passed 


A bill to amend the Trade Union Act 
was introduced but failed to pass. It 
would have prohibited a person from acting 
as a member of a conciliation board if he 
has a financial interest in the matters 
referred to the board or if he has acted as 
a lawyer or paid agent of either party in 
the preceding six months. 


Enforce Kours of Work Act for Taxi Drivers, Ontario Government Urged 


Enforcement of the 48-hour week for taxi drivers has been urged in a brief to the 
Ontario government presented by the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 


Other Transport Workers. 


The CBRE is certified at Red Line Cabs, Ottawa. 


The brief pointed out that Ottawa’s by-law on taxis conflicts with the Ontario Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay Act. The by-law requires that “no owner shall require 


any taxi driver to be on duty more than 12 hours in any period of 24 hours”. 


The Act 


limits hours in mines, factories, shops and offices to eight a day and 48 a week. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Provisions of labour relations Acts interpreted by courts in Quebec, 
Saskatchewan and Ontario. United States Supreme Court finds union 
shop provision of Railway Labor Act overrides state right-to-work law 


The appeal court in Quebec upheld a 
decision of the Superior Court requiring 
the Quebec Labour Relations Board to 
produce all documents relating to the 
certification of a union .certified to repre- 
sent certain employees of a company which 
was seeking to have the Board’s order 
quashed by the court. 

In Saskatchewan, the Court of Appeal 
quashed a reinstatement order of the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board on 
the ground that it was a conditional order 
and therefore beyond the powers of the 
Board. 

The Supreme Court of Ontario held that 
methods men, rate setters, and motion time 
study men in the employ of the Canadian 
General Electric Company exercise man- 
agerial functions and that the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board had made a wrong 
decision in law in deeming them to be 
employees under the Act. The Board’s 
order certifying a bargaining agent was 
therefore quashed in so far as it applied 
to these groups of employees. 

In an action for damages, the Quebec 
Superior Court held that an injured work- 
man’s right of action against the Montreal 
Transportation Commission was limited. to 
the six months following the date of the 
accident, in accordance with provisions of 
the legislation setting up the Commission. 

In the United States, the Supreme Court 
upheld the provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act permitting union shop clauses in 
collective agreements. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench... 


«.. finds that Labour Relations Board is required 
to produce documents when so ordered by a court 


On February 24, 1956, the Quebec Court 
of Queen’s Bench dismissed an appeal of 
the Labour Relations Board from a judg- 
ment of the Superior Court ordering it to 
produce all the documents and papers in 
its possession in connection with the pro- 
ceedings relating to the certification of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America as bargaining agent for 
certain employees of the EK. B. Eddy 
Company. 
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The reasons for decision were given by 
Chief Justice Galipeault, with Mr. Justice 
Hyde and Mr. Justice Rinfret concurring. 

The E. B. Eddy Company had obtained 
a writ of prohibition on August 4, 1954, 
ordering the Labour Relations Board and 
the union to suspend all proceedings 
resulting from the certification of the union 
as bargaining agent for the Company’s 
employees engaged in forest operations in 
the district of Parent, Laviolette. The 
Company sought to have the certification 
order of July 14, 1954, quashed on the 
grounds that the Board had exceeded its 
jurisdiction and acted illegally and that 
its action had constituted a denial of 
justice, substantially prejudicing the rights 
of the Company. 

The Board objected to the granting of 
the writ, maintaining that it had acted 
within its powers. It cited Section 41a of 
the Labour Relations Act, which states in 
part— 

No writ of quo warranto, of mandamus, 
of certiorari, of prohibition or injunction 
may be issued against the Board or against 
any of its members, acting in their official 
capacity. 


Further, it stated that, by virtue of the 
same section, the decisions of the Board 
are without appeal and cannot be revised 
by the courts. 

The Company then entered a motion 
under Section 289 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure for the production of all the 
documents relating to the certification of 
the union, maintaining that it was necessary 
in the interests of the case that these 
documents be produced. The Superior 
Court, on November 7, 1955, ordered the 
Board to produce the documents but the 
Board contested its right to do so and 
appealed to the higher Court. 

In support of the appeal, the Board cited 
Section 45 of the Labour Relations Act, 
which reads as follows: 


Any functionary of the Board or other 
person acting under its orders, who reveals 
to any one other than the Board a fact of 
which he has had knowledge in the exercise 
of his duties, shall be guilty of an offence 
and be liable to a fine not exceeding one 
hundred dollars. 


Invoking this section and Section 4la 
noted above, the Board maintained that 
all such documents were confidential and 
that it was against the public interest to 
have them produced. 

The Chief Justice, however, was of the 
opinion that Section 45 had reference only 
to the internal administration of the Board. 
Nothing in this section, he maintained, 
allowed the Board to refuse to obey the 
order of the Court nor relieved any of its 
members or officials of the Labour Depart- 
ment called as witnesses from the obliga- 
tion of revealing to a properly constituted 
tribunal facts of which he had knowledge 
and which were relevant to the case. 

His Lordship went on to state that when 
a party wishes to take advantage of the 
priviledged character of certain depart- 
mental documents which it is asked to 
produce, it must follow the requirements 
which the superior courts have established 
in order that consideration might be given 
to its objections. The lower court was 
concerned only with the merits of the 
motion for the production of the docu- 
ments and had nothing before it except an 
oral statement to show the confidential 
nature of the documents and even less to 
prove that their production was against 
the public interest. 

Mr. Justice Rinfret in his concurring 
opinion referred to the Board’s objection 
to disclosing its records other than the 
application for certification and the reso- 
lution. He was of the opinion that the 
whole “dossier” was relevant to the case 
and should be produced, and quoted a 
dictum referred to by the Supreme Court 
of Canada in R. v. Snider: 

That documents would prejudice the case 
of the State in the litigation, or assist the 
other party, is a compelling reason for their 
production only to be overborne by the 
gravest reasons of state policy or security. 


Mr. Justice Rinfret did not consider that 
Section 35a of the Act, which provides that 
the decisions of the Board are to be carried 
by a majority of votes of the members 
present, was intended to prevent disclosure 
to employers and employees of how a 
particular member of the Board voted. It 
could not be so interpreted, he stated, in 
view of a further provision which stated 
that'“‘a decision signed by all the members 
of the Board shall have the same value as 
a, resolution passed at a regular sitting,” 
and in view of Section 37, which provides 
that the minutes of the sittings, approved 
by the Board, shall be authentic. 


In his opinion, there was no difference 
in intent between Section 35a and the 
section of the Code of Civil Procedure 
which provided for a majority decision by 
the Appeal Court, and it could not be held 
that the latter gave a confidential character 
to decisions of the Appeal Court. 

The decision of the lower Court was 
therefore upheld with costs. La Commis- 
sion de Relations Ouvriéres de la Province 
de Québec v. The E. B. Eddy Company 
et La Fraternité Unie des Charpentiers- 
Menuwisers d’Amérique [1956] BR 306. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


... rules Labour Relations Board cannot order the 
conditional reinstatement of discharged employee 


On May 17, 1956, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal quashed an order of 
the Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board 
directing a bottling company to reinstate 
five discharged employees whenever oper- 
ations of the company required additional 
personnel. The Court said that the Board 
had no authority under the Trade Union 
Act to order a conditional reinstatement. 
It had only the power to replace the 
employees in the positions from which they 
were dismissed. 

The judgment of the court was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Culliton who first set out 
the facts of the case. 

On February 1, 1956, after an oral 
hearing, the Labour Board found Black- 
woods Beverages Limited of Yorkton, Sask., 
guilty of an unfair labour practice in 
discharging five. employees in November 
1955, It ordered the company to reinstate 
the employees when it required additional 
personnel and to reimburse them for their 
monetary loss for the month. of December. 


The company, on February 21, 1956, 
applied to have the order quashed on the 
ground that the order showed on its face 
that the Board erred in finding. the 
applicant guilty of an unfair labour practice. 
for it did not require immediate reinstate- 
ment of the five employees and considered 
only December wages when it was assessing 
the monetary loss. It said that the Board 
acted without jurisdiction because there 
was no evidence before it to verify the 
allegations made against the company and 
that the evidence submitted by the com- 
pany showed that the employees had been 
laid off and not discharged. 

On March 6, 1956, the Dairy Employees, 
Truck Drivers, and Warehousemens’ Union, 
Local No. 834, asked the Board to amend 
its order of February 1, 1956, to provide 
for the immediate reinstatement of the five 
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employees and the payment of monetary 
loss suffered by these employees from the 
date of discharge until the time of the 
Board hearing. Before the application to 
amend the order could be heard, however, 
the company applied for and was granted 
an interim stay of proceedings, which was 
still in effect when the application to quash 
the original order came up for hearing. 

Both the Labour Board and the Union 
contested the right of the Court to stay 
the proceedings before the Board and asked 
to be allowed to argue the matter. Their 
request was granted and consequently both 
the question of the interim stay and the 
application to quash were argued at this 
hearing. 

Section 5(i) of the Trade Union Act 
provides: 

5. The Board shall have power to make 
orders: 


(i) rescinding or amending any order 
or decision of the Board. 


This, the Board argued, gave it an 
unfettered right to rescind or amend its 
own orders. The Union’s application to 
vary the order of February 1, 1956, was a 
wholly new and independent inquiry which 
the Court had no power to stay. It also 
said that the Court could only stay a 
matter distinctly within its own proceedings. 

The Judge, while admitting that the 
Board had the right to rescind or vary its 
own orders, held that this right, like other 
rights in the Act, was subject to the exercise 
of the jurisdiction of a superior court in 
proper certiorart proceedings. He did not 
agree that the application to amend was 
a wholly new and independent inquiry. 
The order which the Union wanted amended 
was the one before the Court and concerned 
the same parties as were involved in the 
certiorari proceedings. If an amendment 
were granted, it would substantially alter 
the rights of the parties as they existed at 
the time the proceedings began. It was 
not only the right but the duty of the 
Court to preserve the rights of the parties 
as nearly as possible in status quo until 
the merits could be fully tried. In his 
opinion the interim stay was properly 
granted and should be continued until the 
final disposition of the original application. 

Turning then to the application to quash 
the order, the Judge said that the question 
to be decided was the Board’s right to 
order a conditional reinstatement. 

Section 5(f) of the Trade Union Act 
provides: 


5. The Board shall have power to make 
orders: 
(f) requiring an employer to reinstate 
any employee discharged under circum- 
stances determined by the Board to con- 
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stitute an unfair labour practice, or 
otherwise contrary to the provisions of 
this Act. 


The Judge said that this section empow- 
ered the Board to order the employer to 
reinstate the employee or employees. He 
agreed with the judicial interpretation 
given to the word “reinstate” in a Scottish 
case, Jackson v. Fishers Foils Ltd. (1944) 
KB 316, where Lord Cooper, in dealing 
with the meaning of the word “reinstated”, 
said: 

The natural and primary meaning of “to 
reinstate” as applied to a man who has been 
dismissed (ex hypothesi without justification) 
is to replace him in the position from which 
he was dismissed, and so to restore the 
status quo ante the dismissal. 


Applying this definition to Section 5(f) of 
the Act, Mr. Justice Culliton said that the 
only power which the Board had after 
having found an unfair labour practice or 
some other contravention of the Act by 
the employer was to order the employees 
reinstated in the positions from which they 
had been dismissed and restore the status 
quo ante dismissal. In his opinion the 
Board had no authority to make a condi- 
tional reinstatement order and it followed 
that an order which contained both an error 
in law and an excess of jurisdiction could 
not stand. 

The Union counsel had argued that the 
order was severable; that if the Court 
found the order for reinstatement bad in 
law, and that was the only finding, then 
that part of the order only should be 
quashed. The same argument had been 
advanced in a recent case, Re Simpsons- 
Sears Limited and Department Store 
Organizing Committee Local 1004 (L.G., 
July, p. 000), and had been rejected by 
Chief Justice Martin, who held the order 
was not severable. That decision must be 
followed in this case. He therefore quashed 
the order with costs. Re Trade Union Act; 
Re Blackwoods Beverages Limited and 
Dary Employees, Truck Drivers and 
Warehousemen, Local 8384 (No. 1) (1956) 
18 WWR 481. 


Supreme Court of Ontario... 


«++ holds Board exceeded jurisdiction in certifying 
bargaining agent for “managerial” employees 


Certification orders of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board applying to methods men, 
rate setters, time study men and motion 
time study men in the employ of the 


Canadian General Electric Company were 
partially quashed in the Supreme Court of 
Ontario, in a decision given May 14, on 
the grounds that all of these classes of 
employees except time study men exercise 
managerial functions and are therefore not 
employees as defined in the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act. 


On December 13, 1954, the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board issued certifica- 
tion orders designating the Methods, Wage 
Rate and Senior Cost Technicians Associa- 
tion of Ontario, Local 166, American 
Federation of Technical Engineers (AFL), 
as bargaining agent for all methods men, 
rate setters, time study men and motion 
time study men in the employ of the Cana- 
dian General Electric Company Limited at 
Peterborough, at the Davenport Works in 
Toronto, and at Guelph. Departmental 
supervisors and persons above that rank 
were excluded from the bargaining unit. 


The Company brought a motion in the 
Supreme Court of Ontario to have the 
certification orders reviewed and quashed, 
on the grounds that the Board had no 
jurisdiction to certify the union as bargain- 
ing agent for these employees, because they 
exercise managerial functions and are 
employed in a confidential capacity in 
matters relating to labour relations. 

Mr. Justice Wells, in his reasons for 
decision, dealt first with the question of 
the court’s jurisdiction to deal with the 
application. He pointed out that if the 
Board acted within its jurisdiction, the 
Court did not have power to review its 
findings. Section 68(1) of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act states that the Board 
has exclusive jurisdiction to determine 
whether a person is an employee. Section 
1(3)(b) provides that no person shall be 
deemed to be an employee who is a 
manager or superintendent or who exercises 
managerial functions or is employed in a 
confidential capacity in matters relating to 
labour relations. He accepted the Com- 
pany’s contention that, to give itself 
jurisdiction, the Board is not entitled to 
make a wrong decision in law as to what 
constitutes the exercise of a managerial 
function or as to what constitutes an 
employee who is employed in a confidential 
capacity in matters relating to labour rela- 
tions. This was in line with the principle, 
stated in the English case of Bunbury v. 
Fuller, that no tribunal of limited juris- 
diction can give itself jurisdiction by a 
wrong decision on a point collateral to 
the merits of the case upon which the 
limit to its jurisdiction depends. ‘This 
principle was approved by the Supreme 


Court of Canada in the Safeway case (L.G., 
1958, p. 1170). Therefore it was incum- 
bent upon him to examine what the Legis- 
lature meant by the words “managerial 
function” and “employed in a confidential 
capacity in the matters relating to labour 
relations”. 

Counsel for the union submitted that 
the words “to exercise managerial functions” 
should be interpreted as meaning to be 
able to formulate, effectuate, decide and 
implement management policies. Mr. 
Justice Wells considered that this defini- 
tion laid too much emphasis on authority 
and was too narrow. In his view, exer- 
cising managerial functions must include 
planning and laying out methods of work. 
Even though proposals and plans as to how 
work should be done may have to be 
approved by those higher in the organiza- 
tion of the company’s management, the 
right to lay out plans is essentially part 
of the work of management. 

The functions of the classes of employees 
subject to the Board’s orders were obviously 
very close to the line, as was emphasized 
by the fact that the Board had divided 
three to two on the question. 


Dealing first with the functions of 
methods men, Mr. Justice Wells examined 
the affidavits submitted to the Board and 
the record of the cross-examination by the 
union counsel of the Company’s representa- 
tives at the Board hearing. The duties of 
a methods man were summed up in the 
affidavit as “to determine the methods 
whereby the Company can manufacture its 
products at the lowest cost and to review 
and improve the Company’s existing 
methods of manufacture so as to reduce its 
costs”. He concluded that a methods man 
has no final authority but has a very clear 
right to plan. He held that from the 
nature of their work, methods men must 
be deemed to be exercising managerial 
functions even though they are exercising 
them at the lowest level in the Company’s 
hierarchy of management. 


He then proceeded to examine the record 
as to the duties of time study men. From 
this he determined that a time study man 
is one who with a stop-watch watches an 
actual operation of manufacture and times 
it and who then makes a report on the 
result, of his observation plus his personal 
valuation of the worker’s performance. He 
has some discretion in valuing the efficiency 
of the workman but he has no function in 
planning or laying out work or directing or 
formulating policy. He is a gatherer of 
information for those exercising managerial 
functions. This would not come within the 
definition of managerial functions which 
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Mr. Justice Wells had adopted, and he 
considered that the application in so far as 
time study men were concerned should be 
dismissed. 

Turning next to rate setters, the duty of 
a rate setter was described in the Com- 
pany’s affidavit as follows: 

The duty of a rate setter is to determine 
times to be allowed by the Company for the 
performance of various operations involved in 
the manufacture of its product. When a rate 
setter has not sufficient information to 
permit him to determine what time should 
be allowed, it is his duty to call in some 
other member of the wage rate group to 
furnish the necessary information. 


It was also clear from the cross-examination 
that a rate setter frequently acts as a dele- 
gate for the wage rate supervisor in approv- 
ing of time studies. Wage rate supervisors 
were excepted from the employees covered 
by the certification order, and in Mr. 
Justice Wells’ view, the work of rate setter 
is so closely intertwined with that of the 
methods man and the wage rate supervisor 
that it could not be effectively disentangled 
from their functions, which are managerial 
functions. In itself, the work of a rate 
setter has a direct influence on what is paid 
for work and what time is allowed for work 
to be done when the work is on an incen- 
tive basis. For these reasons he held the 
rate setter’s duties to be an integral part 
of management functions. 


The duty of a motion time study man 
was described by the Company as follows: 

The duty of a motion time study man is 
to analyse various operations performed or 
to be performed by workmen and to deter- 
mine how the operation can be performed 
with the fewest motions. Having decided 
what motions are necessary, he must break 
these down into the individual motions 
involved. The time allowed for each motion 
is determined by reference to motion time 
study sheets and in this manner the time 
required by a qualified workman to perform 
those operations under normal conditions 
may be determined. 


From this and from the record of cross- 
examination of company officials it appeared 
clear to Mr. Justice Wells that the motion 
time study man does work which is very 
closely related to that of the methods men 
and that he plays a direct part in laying 
out the work, in planning it and in deter- 
mining the methods by which it is to be 
done, and therefore comes within the class 
of those exercising managerial functions. 
In view of his findings with respect to 
managerial functions, Mr. Justice Wells 
stated that it was not necessary for him to 
discuss in detail whether these various 
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classes of employees can be brought under 
the other prohibition found in the statute, 
the exclusion from the term employee of 
one who is employed in a confidential 
capacity in matters relating to labour rela- 
tions, but in his view it had not been 
established that they could be brought 
within this exclusion. 

The certificates of the Board in respect 
of methods men, rate setters, and motion 
time study men were accordingly quashed. 
Supreme Court of Ontario, May 14, 1956. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


- because time limit expired, dismisses action 
against third party in workmen’s compensation case 


On April 1, 1955, the Quebec Superior 
Court dismissed an action of a workman for 
damages against the Montreal Transporta- 
tion Commission brought nine months after 
the accident, holding that the period within 
which. such an action could be instituted 
was limited to six months from the date 
of the accident. 

Mr. Justice Batshaw delivered the judg- 
ment of the Court. The plaintiff was 
employed by the Home Family Laundry 
Inc., and while driving one of his employer’s 
trucks on March 4, 1953, was injured in a 
collision with a streetcar of the Montreal 
Transportation Commission. He received 
an indemnity from his employer under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act but sought 
to recover from the Commission an addi- 
tional $9,600 damages, the action being 
served on December 9, 1953. In a separate 
action, Home Family Laundry Inc. had 
sued the Montreal Transportation Commis- 
sion for damages sustained by its truck in 
the collision. The Court found that the 
collision was the sole fault of the defendant’s 
motorman and that the Commission was 
liable for the damages occasioned by the 
accident. 

The defendant contended that, irrespec- 
tive of whatever loss the plaintiff might 
have suffered, his right of action was 
prescribed when the suit was instituted, 
more than nine months having elapsed 
between the date of the collision and the 
serving of the action. He maintained that 
to be admissible an action against the 
Commission had to be brought within six 
months, since the legislation setting up the 
Commission adopted the same prescription 
period of six months as was contained in 
the charter of the City of Montreal with 
respect to cases of quasi-offences. 

The plaintiff, on the other hand, claimed 
that, in accordance with Section 8 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (which 
enables an injured workman to sue the 


third party allegedly responsible for the 
accident), he was limited in his right of 
action only by the prescription provided 
by the Civil Code, which he maintained 
was a period of 12 months. 


Section 8 of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act reads as follows: 

Notwithstanding any provision to the con- 
trary and notwithstanding the fact that 
compensation may have been obtained under 
the option contemplated by subsection 3 of 
Section 7, the injured workman, his depen- 
dents or his representatives may, before the 
prescription enacted in the Civil Code is 
acquired, claim, under common law, from any 
person other than the employer of -such 
injured workman any additional sum required 
to constitute, with the abovementioned com- 
pensation, an indemnification proportionate 
to the loss actually sustained. 


His Lordship pointed out that the Civil 
Code (Article 2262, par. 2) limits claims for 
bodily injuries to one year but that it 
specifically excepts “cases regulated by 
special laws”. His Lordship continued 

This exception is reinforced further by 
the provisions of art, 2263 ©C.C. which 
acknowledges that the short limitations and 
prescriptions established by Acts of Parlia- 
ment follow the rules peculiar to them. 


Since the present case was governed by 
a special law, the statute creating the Mont- 
real Transportation Commission, the Court 
ruled that there was no conflict and that 
the six months’ prescription contained in 
the special statute applied. Even if there 
were a conflict between the six-month 
period of the special statute and the one- 
year limitation provided by Article 2262 for 
claims for bodily injuries in certain cases, 
the Court stated, there was ample authority 
for the view that the more recent special 
statute would prevail. The action was 
therefore dismissed with costs. Bergeron v. 
Commission de Transport de Montréal 
(1956) CS 59. 


United States Supreme Court... 


é 
»..rules that union shop agreement under Railway 
Labor Act not invalided by “right-to-work” law 


In an unanimous decision delivered on 
May 21, 1956, the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled that a union shop 
agreement made under the federal Railway 
Labor Act was not invalidated by a state 
“right to work” law, and that the provi- 
sions of the Act permitting union shop 
agreements were within the power of 
Congress under the Commerce Clause and 
did not violate either the First or the Fifth 
Amendments to the United States Constitu- 
tion. The decision reversed a ruling of the 


Nebraska Supreme Court. Mr. Justice 
Douglas gave the decision of the Court. 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter wrote a concurring 
opinion. 

Mr. Justice Douglas noted that between 
1934 and 1951 union shop agreements ‘were 
prohibited by the Railway Labor Act, the 
original prohibition having been enacted at 
a time when the union shop was being used 
by employers to establish and maintain 
company unions “thus effectively depriving 
a substantial number of employees of their 
right to bargain collectively”. By 1950 
company unions had virtually disappeared 
from the industry and between 75 and 80 
per cent of railroad employees were mem- 
bers of labour organizations. In 1951 
Congress amended the Act, in response to 
pressure by railway unions, to permit the 
negotiation of union shop agreements, any 
other law, state or federal, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

(Under this provision, a railway or airline 
company and a union may include a union 
shop clause in their collective agreement, 
requiring all employees, as a condition of 
continued employment, to beeome members 
of the labour organization representing their 
craft or class within a 60-day period follow- 
ing the beginning of employment or the 
effective date of the agreement.) 

The suit was brought in the Nebraska 
courts by employees of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company who objected to becom- 
ing members of the unions with which the 
company had a union shop agreement. It 
was alleged that failure on their part to 
join the union would mean the loss of their 
employment together with seniority, retire- 
ment, pension and other rights. They 
asked for an injunction restraining the 
company from enforcing and applying the 
union shop agreement, claiming that the 
agreement violated the “right-to-work” 
provision of the Nebraska Constitution, as 
implemented by the Nebraska “right-to- 
work” law.* 


*Seventeen States have ‘“right-to-work’” laws 
which forbid making union membership or non- 
membership a condition of employment. These 
laws are valid in the field of interstate commerce 
(apart from the railroad and airline industries) by 
virtue of Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which provides that, where a state places greater 
restrictions upon union security provisions than 
does the federal law, the state law will prevail. As 
a result, the union shop Which is expressly legalized 
in the Taft-Hartley Act, is unlawful in the states 
which have “‘right-to-work”’ laws. The situation 
under the Taft-Hartley Act is thus in contrast 
with that under the Railway Labor Act, which pro- 
vides that union shop agreements may not be 
banned by state laws in the railroad and airline 
industries, 
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Affirming the issue of an injunction by 
the trial court, the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska held that the state “right-to- 
work” law superseded the Railway Labor 
Act amendment. It found that the union 
shop agreement violated the First Amend- 
ment in that it deprived the employees of 
their freedom of association and the Fifth 
Amendment in that it required the members 
to pay for many things besides the cost 
of collective bargaining. [The First Amend- 
ment forbids Congress to make any law 
“abridging the freedom of speech ...or the 
right of the people peaceable to assemble. . .” 
The Fifth Amendment prohibits the taking 
of life, liberty or property “without due 
process of law”.] 

On the issue of the conflict between 
state and federal law, Mr. Justice Douglas 
stated that, if private rights were being 
invaded, it was by force of an agreement 
made pursuant to federal law which 
expressly declares that state law is super- 
seded. The 1951 amendment allows the 
negotiation of a union shop agreement 
notwithstanding any law “of any state”. As 
a result, the Court held: 

A union agreement made pursuant to the 
Railway Labor Act has, therefore, the 
imprimatur of the federal law upon it and 
by force of the Supremacy Clause of Article 
VI of the Constitution could not be made 
illegal nor vitiated by any provision of the 
laws of a state. 


Article VI of the Constitution provides: 


This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof...shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every 
state shall be bound thereby, any thing in 
the Constitution or laws of any state to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


In the absence of conflicting federal 
legislation there was no doubt, Mr. Justice 
Douglas continued, that it was within the 
police power of a state to prohibit the 
union shop or the closed shop. However, 
the power of Congress under the Commerce 
Clause of the Constitution to regulate 
labour relations in interstate industries was 
well established. “Industrial peace along 
the arteries of commerce is a legitimate 
objective,” the Court declared, “and Con- 
gress has great latitude in choosing the 
methods by which it is to be obtained.” 

It seemed to the Court that the choice 
by Congress of the union shop as a stabil- 
izing force was an allowable one. Asserting 
that the question was one of policy with 
which the judiciary had no concern, although 
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much might be said pro and con if the 
policy issue were before the Court, Mr. 
Justice Douglas stated: 

Congress, acting within its constitutional 
powers, has the final say on policy issues. 
If it acts unwisely, the electorate can make 
a change. The task of the judiciary ends 
once it appears that the legislative measure 
adopted is relevant or appropriate to the 
constitutional power which Congress exer- 
cises. The ingredients of industrial peace 
and stabilized labor-management relations 
are numerous and complex. They may well 
vary from age to age and from industry to 
industry. What would be needful one decade 
might be anathema the next. The decision 
rests with the policy makers, not with the 
judiciary. 


On the question of whether the union 
shop agreement restricted employees’ con- 
stitutional freedoms, Mr. Justice Douglas 
noted that: 

It is said that the right to work, which 
the Court has frequently included in the 
concept of “liberty” within the meaning of 
the Due Process Clauses, may not be denied 
by the Congress. 


While the question remained whether the 
long-range interests of workers would be 
better served by one type of union agree- 
ment or another, and “to require, rather than 
to induce, the beneficiaries of trade unionism 
to contribute to its costs may not be 
the wisest course”, Mr. Justice Douglas said 
that Congress might well believe that this 
policy would help insure the right to work 
in and along the arteries of interstate 
commerce, and added “no more has been 
attempted here”. 


Emphasizing the limited nature of the 
union shop provisions permitted by the law, 
the Court pointed out that the Act pro- 
vided explicitly that no conditions to union 
membership might be imposed except as 
respects “periodic dues, initiation fees, and 
assessments”. The financial support 
required related, therefore, to the work of 
the union in the realm of collective bargain- 
ing. The assessments that might be law- 
fully imposed did not include “fines and 
penalties,” thus precluding the imposition 
of financial burdens for disciplinary purposes. 


In reply to the argument that the union 
shop agreement forced men into ideological 
and political associations which violate their 
right to freedom of conscience, freedom of 
association and freedom of thought, the 
Court found on the record there was no 
more an infringement of First Amendment 
rights than there would be in the case of 
a lawyer who by state law is required to 
be a member of an integrated bar. 

The Court added, however, that its judg- 
ment would not prejudice a future ruling in 
a case “if other conditions are in fact 


imposed or if the exaction of dues, initia- 
tion fees, or assessments is used as a cover 
for forcing ideological conformity or other 
action in contravention of the First 
Amendment”. 


Summing up the Court’s decision, Mr. 
Justice Douglas stated that: 

We only hoid that the requirement for 
financial support of the collective-bargaining 
agency by all who receive the benefits of its 
work is within the power of Congress under 


the Commerce Clause and does not violate 
either the First or Fifth Amendments. 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter in his sparate 
opinion outlined the body of legislation 
which had been enacted by Congress affect- 
ing industrial relations in the railroad 
industry to show that the main point of 
attack against the 1951 amendment to the 
Act “raised questions not of constitutional 
validity but of policy in a domain of 
legislation peculiarly open to conflicting 
views of policy”. The course of legislation 
constituted “a body of empiric responses by 
Congress to new problems or new insight 
for dealing with old problems”. 


Noting that there had been a change in 
the Court’s understanding of industrial 
problems affecting railroads, a change which 
itself reflected “to no small degree” a 
changed attitude of the railroads towards 
the railway labour unions, Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter said, “We have come full circle 
from the point of view in the Adair case” 
[Adair v. United States (1908)]. 

There the railroads...successfully resisted 
an Act of Congress which outlawed what 
colloquially became known as the “yellow-dog 
contract”. We are now asked to declare it 


beyond the power of Congress to authorize 
railroads to enter into voluntary agreements 


with the unions to which the overwhelming 
proportion of railway employees belong 
whereby all their workers are required to 
belong to such unions, provided, of course, 
that the unions be open unions, i.e., that 
membership in the unions be available on 
ordinary, appropriate terms. 


It seemed to him, Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
concluded, that the constitutional objec- 
tions to the union shop provision were 
“conclusively and compendiously answered” 
by Mr. Justice Holmes in his dissenting 
opinion in Adar v. United States when he 
said: 

Where there is, or generally is believed to 
be, an important ground of public policy for 
restraint the Constitution does not forbid it, 
whether this court agrees or disagrees with 
the policy pursued. It cannot be doubted 
that to prevent strikes, and, so far as 
possible, to foster its scheme of arbitration, 
might be deemed by Congress an important 
point of policy, and I think it impossible to 
say that Congress might not reasonably think 
that the provision in question would help a 
good deal to carry its policy along. But 
suppose the only effect really were to tend to 
bring about the complete unionizing of such 
railroad laborers as Congress can deal with. 
I think that object alone would justify the 
act. I quite agree that the question what 
and how much good labor unions do, is one 
on which intelligent people may differ—I 
think that laboring men sometimes attribute 


. to them advantages, as many attribute to 


combinations of capital disadvantages, that 
really are due to economic conditions of a 
far wider and deeper kind—but I could not 
pronounce it unwarranted if Congress should 
decide that to foster a strong union was for 
the best interest, not only of the men, but 
of the railroads and the country at large. 


Ralway Employees’ Department AFL et al 
v. Hanson et al, Supreme Court of the 
United States, May 21, 1956. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Manitoba safety regulations for building trades are revised. Latest 
CSA Boiler and Pressure Vessel Code incorporated in N.B. regulations 


The new regulations under the Manitoba 
Building Trades Protection Act setting out 
precautionary measures which must be 
taken to prevent accidents in construction 
and excavation work include a provision 
requiring a notice of intention to excavate 
to be sent to the Minister of Labour before 
work is begun on trench excavations more 
than six feet deep or other excavations 
exceeding eight feet in depth. 

Regulations under the New Brunswick 
Stationary Engineers Act incorporate the 
provisions of the latest edition of the CSA 
Code governing the design, construction 


and inspection of boilers, pressure vessels 
and fittings, and contain comprehensive 
rules for repairs by fusion welding. 

In Alberta, regulations respecting the 
examination and licensing of barbers under 
the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act now 
permit persons with one year’s practical 
experience or a diploma in subjects pertain- 
ing to the trade from an approved school to 
qualify for examination for a certificate of 
proficiency. The trade of machinist was 
designated as a trade under the Apprentice- 
ship Act. 
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The schedule of industrial diseases under 
the British Columbia Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act was amended with respect to 
tuberculosis and dermatitis, making more 
persons eligible for compensation in the 
event that they contract these diseases in 
the course of their employment. 

An order of the Minister of Labour 
declared the Nova Scotia Apprenticeship 
Act to apply to the carpenter trade in the 
County of Halifax. 

Other regulations deal with permits to do 
plumbing in Saskatchewan, summer hours 
in shops in St. John’s, Newfoundland, and 
living allowances to apprentices registered 
under the Newfoundland Apprenticeship 
Act. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The trade of machinist was designated 
as a trade under the Apprenticeship Act 
by a regulation authorized by O.C. 748-56 
and gazetted on June 15. As a result, 
apprentice machinists will be indentured 
under the Act and no person eligible to 
be an apprentice may be employed in the 
trade for more than three months without 
entering into an apprenticeship contract or 
receiving the permission of the Apprentice- 
ship Board. 

Other trades designated under the 
Apprenticeship Act in Alberta are the 
building trades and the trades of electrician, 
motor vehicle repairman, radio technician, 
welder, and refrigerator mechanic. 

The machinists trade is also a designated 
trade under the Acts of Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia, and it 
is one of the trades to which the appren- 
ticeship system may be applied in New 
Brunswick. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


The regulations governing the examina- 
tion and licensing of barbers under the 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act were amended 
by O.C. 697-56, gazetted on June 15. 


Three classes of certificates were pro- 
vided for in the regulations issued in 1953 
(L.G., 1958, p. 737): certificates of profi- 
ciency, temporary certificates of proficiency 
and apprentice certificates. A new provi- 
sion states that no person may engage in 
the trade unless he is at the time the 
holder of a subsisting certificate issued 
under the Act. 


Examinations consist of practical and 
theoretical examinations based on the 
course of studies for Barber Trade Schools 
as set out in regulations under the Trade 
Schools Regulation Act. To be eligible for 
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examination for a certificate of proficiency, 
a candidate must have at least one year’s 
practical experience in the trade. Formerly, 
two years’ practical experience were required. 
Now, also, a person who has a diploma in 
subjects pertaining to the trade from an 
approved school is eligible for examination. 
Formerly, the maximum time credit given 
for technical training was one year, and an 
additional year of practical experience was 
necessary. 

The temporary certificate of proficiency 
formerly issued at the discretion of the 
Board of Examiners to a candidate who 
failed to qualify for a certificate of profi- 
ciency but obtained not less than 60 per 
cent of the allotted marks will now be 
issued by the Department of Industries and 
Labour. The certificate will expire at the 
pleasure of the Department, and the holder 
may be called upon to try another exam- 
ination at any time. 

The apprentice certificate which may be 
issued by the Department permitting a 
person with some proficiency in the trade 
to continue his training under the direct 
supervision of a barber holding a certificate 
of proficiency will now be valid for one 
year instead of two. If, at the end of that 
time, the apprentice fails to pass the 
required examination, he may be issued 
another apprentice certificate valid for 
another six months, after which he must 
be re-examined. 

Instead of the Board of Examiners, the 
Department will conduct all examinations 
and determine the candidate’s eligibility to 
write and decide as to his efficiency. A 
candidate who wishes to appeal must apply 
to the Department within 30 days after 
the examination to have his case reviewed 
by the Board of Appeal, submitting the 
required fee. After considering the report 
of the Appeal Board, the Department may 
issue a certificate, ask the applicant to try 
another examination, confirm the decision 
of the examiners or deal with the case in 
some other way. If a certificate is issued, 
the fee will be refunded. 


British Columbia Workmen's Compensation Act 
Schedule of Industrial Diseases 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, has amended the 
schedule of industrial diseases under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act with respect 
to tuberculosis and dermatitis, making more 
persons eligible for compensation in the 
event that they contract these diseases in 
the course of their employment. 


A regulation, gazetted and _ effective 
May 381, provides that persons who contract 
tuberculosis while employed by the British 
Columbia division of the Canadian Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Society are now eligible 
for workmen’s compensation under the same 
conditions as other workers for whom tuber- 
culosis is a compensable industrial disease. 
Registered nurses for whom optional pro- 
tection or independent operator protection 
has been purchased under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act are also eligible under 
the new regulation. 

To receive compensation, the worker must 
have been free from evidence of tuber- 
culosis when it became an industrial disease 
applicable to him (in this case May 831, 
1956) and must have been free from it on 
first becoming employed or on re-employ- 
ment in work covered by the regulation 
after an absence of more than one year. 
He must continue to be free from evidence 
of tuberculosis for the first six months of 
employment unless a negative tuberculin 
test showed him to be free from infection 
at the time of employment. 

Previous regulations provided for com- 
pensation for employees who contracted 
tuberculosis while working in one of the 
following places: a hospital, private hospital, 
sanatorium, clinic, or any branch of the 
Victorian Order of Nurses; a prison hospital 
unit of the Province of British Columbia; 
a public health unit of the provincial gov- 
ernment, a municipality, the University of 
British Columbia or a school board; any 
employment where the work performed by 
a social welfare worker employed by the 
Province of British Columbia or by a 
municipality is of a nature and kind usually 
performed by any such public health unit; 
the British Columbia Medical Research 
Institute; and the Department of Bacter- 
iology of the University of British Columbia. 

As a result of another regulation, gazetted 
and effective June 14, persons are eligible 
for compensation if they contract derma- 
titis while employed in any process or 
industry involving the use of or direct 
contact with any wood or wood dusts. 
Previously, compensation was payable only 
when dermatitis was contracted from con- 
tact with specific woods, namely, alder, 
cedar or cedar-bark fluff, hemlock, 
mahogany, spruce and teak. 


Manitoba Building Trades Protection Act 


Regulations under the Building Trades 
Protection Act prescribing precautionary 
measures for the prevention of accidents in 
construction and excavation work author- 
ized by Man. Reg. 43/56 were gazetted on 
June 16, replacing those approved by Man. 


Reg. 11/52 (L.G., 1952, p. 788). The prin- 
cipal changes are in the rules respecting 
excavations and caissons, especially the 
shoring requirements, which are more 
stringent than formerly. 

This concern with safety in underground 
work, where a considerable number of acci- 
dents occur, is shared by other provinces. 
Within the past year Ontario has issued 
regulations under the Trench Excavators 
Protection Act setting out methods of 
shoring and timbering (L.G., Oct. 1955, 
p. 1173) and the British Columbia Work- 
men’s Compensation Board has recently 
published a booklet on recommended 
shoring practices as well as regulations 
governing the use of diesel equipment in 
underground construction work. 

As in the earlier Manitoba regulations, 
there is a provision stating that it is the 
duty of every employer and every person 
acting in a supervisory capacity to see that 
all scaffolding, staging, flooring, hoists, 
derricks, ladders, slings, shoring and other 
types of equipment used are safe and suit- 
able and are constructed and operated so 
as to afford reasonable safety to workers 
employed in construction or excavation 
work. Specific safety standards are set 
out for covered passageways, scaffolding, 
ladders, hoists, skeleton steel frame build- 
ings, excavations, machinery and personal 
protective equipment. There are also rules 
respecting explosives, first aid, the reporting 
of accidents and the powers of inspectors. 
Although many of the provisions are the 
same as those in the earlier regulations, 
some changes have been made in the deck- 
ing requirements for scaffolding and in the 
provisions respecting first aid equipment in 
addition to the new rules for excavation 
work previously mentioned. Some of the 
provisions are summarized below. 


Excavation Work 
General Requirements 


A notice of intention to excavate must 
now be sent to the Minister of Labour by 
both the owner of the land and the con- 
tractor proposing to make a trench exca- 
vation more than six feet deep or any other 
excavation more than eight feet deep. The 
notice must include the following informa- 
tion: the name and address of the owner 
of the land, the contractor (Gif any) and 
the supervisor in charge of the excavation; 
the proposed depth and width of the 
excavation; the type and condition of the 
soil; the location of any pipes, conduits 
or prior excavations in or adjacent to the 
proposed excavation. This rule does not 
apply, however, to a public utility or a 
municipal corporation making excavations 
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for its own purposes or to a licensed and 
bonded sewer contractor who has been 
exempted by the Minister. 


Every excavation is to be supervised 
whenever workmen are allowed in it by 
supervisors appointed by the employer. A 
system of audible signals must be main- 
tained in every trench excavation and its 
workings explained to every workman. No 
person may be allowed to work in a trench 
excuvation more than six feet deep unless 
he wears a safety hat. 


Shoring 


The shoring provisions are more stringent 
than formerly. They do not apply, how- 
ever, to a part of a trench excavated for 
a pipe line or conduit if the trench is 
mechanically excavated, if the sections of 
the line or conduit are permanently 
assembled before being mechanically placed 
in the trench, and if the trench is mechani- 
cally back-filled, provided workmen are 
prohibited from entering the trench or 
approaching too close to the operations. 


The new regulations provide that unless 
the sides of an excavation are sloped at an 
angle at least 10 degrees shallower than the 
angle of repose of the ground in which it 
is being made, every excavation more than 
six feet deep where an employee is in 
danger of being trapped must be shored so 
that the walls cannot collapse or cave in. 
Additional reinforcements and precautions 
are to be applied promptly whenever 
required. As an alternative to close-shoring 
in materials of low supporting qualities, an 
excavation may be made with its walls 
sloped at not less than the angle of repose 
of the material of which the ground is 
composed, provided a trench cage of 
approved design is used and _ provided 


workmen are allowed to work only within: 


the trench cage. The walls of the exca- 
vation must be supported by substantial 
sheeting, sheet piling, bracing or shoring the 
design of which has been based on proper 
calculations of pressure, type and condition 
of material to be retained, added weights 
of nearby structures, vehicles, machinery 
and stored materials, vibrations from equip- 
ment, blasting, traffic and other conditions. 

All shoring, stringers and braces must be 
made of wood at least two inches thick 
and six inches wide or of material equally 
strong. If the excavation is more than 
eight feet deep, the shoring dimensions are 
to be increased accordingly. When not 
individually braced, all shoring and sheath- 
ing must be held in position by horizontal 
stringers at intervals of not more than five 
feet. All shoring, sheathing, stringers, 
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braces, ladders and other supports and all 
cables and ropes are to be maintained in 
good condition. 

Specific rules are set out respecting the 
placing of shoring. Except in trench pocket 
operations, shoring is to be placed verti- 
cally against the walls of the excavation 
and must project at least 18 inches above 
the level of the excavation unless the 
Minister approves a different arrangement. 
Horizontal shoring is permitted, however, 
in operations where six-foot long trenches 
are cut at intervals and linked up under- 
ground by horizontal tunnels. In hard 
compact materials other than hard pan the 
shoring must be at intervals not exceeding 
four feet and must extend to within three 
feet from the bottom. Sand, quicksand and 
other materials with low supporting quali- 
ties are to be closeshored with solid sheath- 
ing down to within 18 inches from the 
bottom. In other materials the shoring 
must be placed at intervals not exceeding 
two feet on centres down to within 18 
inches from the bottom. 

Where sewer or conduit work is being 
performed from a series of vertical holes 
spread at intervals, every hole must be 
adequately shored. The shoring may be by 
sectional metal cylindrical sleeves of 
adequate strength with continuous sheath- 
ing from within 18 inches of the bottom 
of the hole to 12 inches above the ground 
surface. Before any trench-cage is put into 
use, its design and specifications must be 
reported to the department and an approval 
certificate secured which must be produced 
for an inspector on request. 


Mechanical Excavating Equipment 


Where mechanical excavating equipment 
is used, all shoring, sheathing, stringers and 
bracing must be carried up to the point at 
which any workman is engaged or to within 
15 feet of where the equipment is operating, 
and may not be removed as long as men 
are working in the excavation. If a trench- 
digger or backhoe is used, the digging 
portion of the equipment is to remain in 
the excavation while cribbing is proceeding. 
While mechanical excavating equipment is 
being used the workmen are to be super- 
vised by the operator as well as by the 
person regularly in charge of trench oper- 
ations. Extra precautions are to be taken 
to prevent jarring or vibration of the 
mechanical equipment causing the walls or 
shoring to cave in or collapse. 


Ladders 


Excavations more than six feet deep must 
be equipped with one or more ladders to 
permit workers to descend and ascend in 
safety. The Minister may approve other 


means of exit and entry, but this in no 
way relieves the employer of his responsi- 
bility for the safety of the men. Workers 
are also to be protected against falling 
materials and no material may be placed 
within 36 inches of the edge of the excava- 
tion. 


Gas Fumes 


If gas fumes or other hazards are believed 
to exist in any trench or other confined 
place, no workman may enter without an 
approved safety harness and lifeline in good 
working condition. The workmen must 
also be under the direct supervision of 
another workman, who must be ready to 
effect a rescue if necessary. Before a work- 
man is allowed to enter an area where 
breathing hazards may exist, tests are to be 
made to estimate the extent of the danger. 
Later, periodic checks are to be made 
in order to detect any changes in the 
atmosphere. 

If noxious fumes are present, the work- 
man is to be supplied with a respirator of 
an approved type. Airlines are also to be 
installed when needed to supplement and 
maintain a sufficient supply of air. The 
workman, on his part, has a duty to wear 
and use all protective equipment supplied 
him. 


Staging 

When staging or scaffolding for removing 
materials taken from an excavation is 
erected independent of the shoring or 
timbering, it must be strong enough to 
protect persons working on it or in the 
excavation below from collapse of the 
staging or from falling objects. If the 
staging is attached to the shoring and 
timbering of the walls of the excavation, 
the shoring must be reinforced so as to 
withstand the additional load. When stag- 
ing or shoring is removed, the work must 
be supervised by an experienced person 
appointed by the employer. 


Caissons 

There are several new provisions among 
the special rules applicable to tunnels, 
accessory shafts and caisson excavations, 
except tunnel construction in connection 
with mines. All caissons are to be properly 
shored and protected to prevent any cave- 
in, with shoring placed every six feet in 
depth except where the caisson is lined by 
metal sleeves. The shoring must project 
at least four inches above the ground if 
there is no decking and above the level 
of the deck where there is decking. Any 
tunnel extending two feet or more from 
the shaft must be shored and all sheathing 
constructed so as to prevent loose earth 


from falling on the workmen. Shoring may 
be removed only to carry out repairs and 
must be replaced immediately after repairs 
are completed. 

A new provision states that every caisson 
excavation more than 48 inches in diameter 
is to be decked so as to secure rigidity, with 
the decking covering all of the excavation 
except a central hole large enough to allow 
passage of the bucket. Adequate provision 
must also be made for air supply and for 
protection against gas fumes and other 
hazards. 

A contractor engaged in caisson excava- 
tion where ladders cannot be installed in 
the manner prescribed must have the 
written approval of the Minister before 
using other means of exit and entry. The 
Minister’s approval, however, does not 
relieve the contractor of his responsibility 
for the safety of the workmen. 

As previously, when workmen are required 
to work at higher than normal air pressure 
in any caisson or tunnel work, adequate 
air-locks and all other standard equipment 
approved for such work must be supplied 
and maintained in good working order and 
inspected and tested daily or at every 
change of the shift, whichever is the 
oftener. 


Scaffolding 
General Requirements 


As in previous regulations, the minimum 
standard for scaffolding is that it must be 
strong enough to carry twice the maximum 
load it may be called upon to support. 
Manufactured scaffolding and hoists may be 
used provided they pass the load tests and 
incorporate the safety features required by 
the regulations and have been approved by 
the Minister. 

Unless otherwise provided for, the deck 
of all scaffolding must be at least 24 inches 
wide and must be supported by adequately 
braced uprights placed at intervals not 
exceeding 10 feet. Except on one-storey 
frame buildings, a guard rail and toe-board 
are to be placed along the outer side when- 
ever workmen are liable to fall more than 
six feet. 


Special Scaffolding 


Additional precautions are prescribed for 
scaffolding used for special purposes. 
Seaffolding on which bricklayers, stone- 
masons, plasterers and other trades work 
and place their immediate supply of build- 
ing materials are to be at least 48 inches 
wide where the workmen is liable to fall 
more than six feet. The support and 
bracing of the deck are also to be strength- 
ened. On the application of the contractor, 
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however, the Minister may permit narrower 
scaffolding to be used where the location 
of the work makes it impossible to con- 
form to the regulations. Foot planks and 
raisers are to be no more than 12 inches 
above the deck or ground level upon which 
they are based and neither bricks nor blocks 
are to be used to raise the deck or a 
scaffold more than 12 inches. A guard rail 
and toe-board are to be provided when 
required by the regulations. Where scaffold- 
ing is to used by persons engaged in cornice 
work it must extend at least 24 inches 
beyond the finished face of the cornice. 


Swinging Stages 


Any platform or scaffold suspended from 
above must be of a type approved by the 
Minister and must be secured so as to 
prevent it from swaying or becoming 
unfastened by accident and balanced so 
that it hangs on a horizontal plane. The 
deck must be at least 24 inches wide and 
protected with toe-board and guard rail. 
The new regulations specify, however, that 
if the suspended staging or platform is to 
be used exclusively by painters, decorators 
or sign workers in a place where a workman 
is not liable to fall more than six feet, the 
width of the deck may be reduced to 16 
inches, provided a taut lifeline is stretched 
horizontally at approximately waist level 
along the inner side of the staging or 
platform. 


Machinery and Equipment 


As before, safety standards are prescribed 
for hoisting machinery and other equip- 
ment such as salamanders and portable 
power saws. Gasoline, gas or oil operated 
heaters or salamanders used in an enclosure 
must be of an approved type and the 
enclosure must be adequately ventilated so 
as to carry away all smoke or gas fumes. 

All ropes, cables, chains, blocks, and 
other equipment must be carefully in- 
spected by the contractor or person in 
charge of the work before they are used 
and at frequent intervals during use. If 
any defect is discovered the equipment may 
not be used except under conditions laid 
down in a written order of an inspector. 
A new provision stipulates that the cab or 
driver’s seat of a truck must not be occu- 
pied by any person while the truck is being 
loaded by equipment which may involve 
booms or buckets or other containers pass- 
ing over the cab. 


First. Aid 


The employer must provide every con- 
struction project with an adequate supply 
of first aid boxes or cupboards, equipment 
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and services in accordance with the 
requirements of the First Aid Service 
Regulations under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. In a project where fewer than 
40 persons are employed, the employer 
must now ensure that at least one employee 
is the holder of a First Aid certificate from 
the St. John Ambulance Association. 
Where more than 40 persons are employed 
there must be at least two certificate- 
holders. 
Accidents 


If, as a result of an accident, a work- 
man suffers a disability within the meaning 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
employer is still required to forward to the 
Department of Labour either a report on a 
form prescribed by the Minister or a copy 
of the report furnished by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. In the event of a 
serious or fatal accident the employer must 
notify the Department immediately by 
telephone, messenger or telegram. No 
equipment or material involved in the 
accident may be moved except to release 
a workman or to avoid creating an addi- 
tional hazard until an inspector has investi- 
gated the scene and has authorized the 
removal. 

General 


The provision which allows an inspector 
to order an employer in writing to provide 
additional safeguards whenever he con- 
siders them necessary for the safety of 
the workmen ‘is still in effect,.as is the 
regulation which requires employers and 
workmen to obey all statutes, regulations 
and by-laws applicable to their particular 
work or trade. 


New Brunswick Stationary Engineers Act 


Regulations under the Stationary Engi- 
neers Act governing the design, construc- 
tion, installation and inspection of boilers, 
pressure vessels and fittings authorized by 
O.C. 56-344, and effective on August 1, 1956, 
were gazetted on June 13. These regula- 
tions incorporate the provisions of the 
latest edition of the Canadian Standards 
Association Code for Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels (CSA B51-1955). Another signifi- 
cant feature is a special section on repairs 
by fusion welding. The new regulations 
are to be cited as the New Brunswick 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Code. 

The regulations are in four parts. Part 1 
contains general regulations, which, except 
for minor changes, are the same as those 
set out in the CSA Code; Part 2 has com- 
prehensive rules for repairs by fusion weld- 
ing; Part 3 consists of regulations covering 
existing installations; Part 4 sets out the 
fees for the registration of designs. 


Part 1—New Installations 


_ Part 1, the main part of the new Code, 
sets out, with some necessary modifications, 
the general requirements and special pro- 
visions of the CSA Code governing design, 
construction, installation and inspection. 
More specifically, the subjects dealt with 
are: registration of designs and fittings; 
‘registration numbers and_ identification; 
blow-off pipes and tanks; boiler suspension 
and support; supplementary construction 
and installation requirements; pressure 
gauges; hot water tanks more than 24 
inches in diameter; and welding procedures. 


The rules apply to all installations made 
after August 1, 1956. In particular, they 
apply to: all steam and hot water boilers, 
pressure vessels, heat exchangers, air 
receivers, liquid receivers, steam plants, 
steam processors or any other pressure 
vessel, fitting or piping provided for in the 
Act or in the regulations. They do not 
‘apply, however, to boilers or unfired pres- 
sure vessels operating or under the super- 
vision of the Board of Transport Commis- 
-sioners of Canada; or to boilers or pressure 
vessels subject to inspection under the 
Canada Shipping Act; or to boilers in 
private residences unless otherwise provided 
by the Act. 

Except as otherwise provided in the new 
regulations, the standards governing the 
design, fabrication, installation, testing and 
inspection of boilers, pressure vessels, piping 
and fittings are those set out in the 1952 
editions of the following codes of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and any subsequent amendments when 
such have been approved by the Chief 


Inspector: “Power Boilers”, “Material 
Specifications”, “Low Pressure Heating 
Boilers”, “Miniature Boilers”, “Unfired 


Pressure Vessels”, “Qualifications for Weld- 
ing”, “Suggested Rules for Care of Power 
Boilers”, “Boilers of Locomotives”, and the 
ASA Code for Pressure Piping”. 

Propane gas storage tanks, other than 
portable cylindersy are to be constructed in 
accordance with the ASME Code with the 
vessel design pressure and safety valve 
setting in accordance with the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters Pamphlet No. 
58. Portable cylinders are to be built 
according to specifications of the Board 
of Transport Commissioners of Canada 
(Designation: CRC) or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (Designation: ICC). 
All piping used in connection with boilers, 
‘pressure vessels and pressure plants must 
meet the requirements of the ASME Code. 
Where these are not applicable, the ASA 


Code for pressure piping will apply. Hot 
water tanks more than 24 inches in 
diameter are to be built in accordance with 
the 1952 ASME Code. 

The registration requirements differ from 
the CSA Code in minor respects. Designs 
for boilers, pressure vessels and fittings 
must be submitted to the Chief Inspector 
for approval and registration as in other 
provinces. In New Brunswick, however, 
the Chief Inspector may accept, in lieu 
of prints and _ specifications, a sworn 
affidavit from the manufacturer on a 
prescribed form certifying that the vessel 
has been approved by the province in 
which the manufacturer’s principal place 
of business is located. 


Part 2—Rules for 
Welding 


Repairs by fusion welding to boilers and 
pressure vessels installed on or after August 
1, 1956, may be made only with the 
approval of an inspector, who will, if 
necessary, make an inspection before giving 
his consent. When the strength of the 
structure depends upon the strength of the 
weld, the repairs must be made by a 
“qualified welding operator” who is defined 
as a person who has passed the qualification 
tests required by the existing ASME Power 
Boiler Code or Section IX, ASME Welding 
Qualifications Code. Reports of these tests 
are to be kept available for review by an 
inspector. In other cases, repairs may be 
made by an “approved welding operator”. 
This means a person who, not having 
passed the tests previously mentioned, has, 
nevertheless, demonstrated his ability to 
operate welding equipment by tests accept- 
able to the Chief Inspector and by experi- 
ence during the six months preceding the 
request for approval of repairs. 

The conditions under which repairs may 
be made are set out in detail. No welding 
may be done by a qualified welding oper- 
ator on a plate thickness in excess of that 
for which he has been tested under the 
rules. The repairs that may be made are 
limited to low carbon steels of known 
weldable quality and having a carbon con- 
tent of not more than 0:35 per cent. The 
welding of alloy material must be done in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
ASME Power Boiler and Unfired Pressure 
Vessel Codes. If cracks appear in the weld 


Repairs by Fusion 


metal or adjacent plate while repairs are 


being made, they are to be completely 
chipped out ‘and the plate rewelded. 
The regulations specify that in certain 
locations repdirs may be made only by a 
qualified welding operator. In other loca- 
tions under prescribed conditions . cracks 
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may be repaired and patches may be 
applied by either a qualified or an 
approved welding operator. 

Existing 


Part 83—Regulations Covering 


Installations 


Safety requirements for boilers and pres- 
sure vessels installed before the regulations 
came into force are set out in Part 3. A 
formula for determining the maximum 
working pressure, to be used in calculating 
the factor of safety, is given. Boilers in 
use one year after the rules became effec- 
tive are to be operated with a factor of 
safety of at least 4 with an increase to 4% 
after five years. A second-hand boiler, 
where both the ownership and location 
have changed, is to have a factor of safety 
of 54 unless the boiler has been constructed 
in accordance with the rules contained in 
Section 1 of the ASME Power Boiler Code, 
in which case the factor is to be at least 5. 


The maximum allowable working pres- 
sure of steam heating boilers must not 
exceed 15 p.s.i. on a boiler used exclusively 
for low pressure steam heating. In no case 
is the maximum allowable working pres- 
sure on old boilers to be increased unless 
they are being operated at a lesser pressure 
than would be allowable for new boilers, 
in which case the changed pressure may 
not exceed that permitted for new boilers 
of the same construction. 

The age limit of a horizontal-return 
tubular boiler having a longitudinal lap 
joint and carrying more than 50 pounds 
pressure is 20 years. No lap-joint boiler 
need be discontinued from service, how- 
ever, solely on account of age until five 
years after the rules became effective. 

The regulations setting out requirements 
for blow-off pipes and tanks, boiler suspen- 
sion and support and other safety provi- 
sions for new boilers and pressure vessels 
apply to existing installations unless an 
exemption has been granted by the Chief 
Inspector. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 

The general regulations under the New- 
foundland Apprenticeship Act were amended 
by a new provision respecting the living 
allowance payable to an apprentice while 
taking the required course of technical 
instruction. The new regulation, which was 
gazetted on June 12, provides that the 
Minister of Labour may require an appren- 
tice who fails to comlete his course to 
pay back the whole or part of any sum 
paid him during the time he attended 
classes. 
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St. John’s Shops Act 


Saturday closing of shops in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, was declared in effect from 
June 10 to September 16, 1956, inclusive, 
by a proclamation gazetted on May 29. 
The provision will not apply, however, when 
there is another whole holiday in the 
same week. For several years shops in 
St. John’s have been required to be closed 
on Saturdays during the summer months. 


Nova Scotia Apprenticeship Act 


The Nova Scotia Minister of Labour, by 
an order gazetted on June 13 and effective 
on July 2, 1956, declared the Apprentice- 
ship Act to apply to the carpenter trade 
in the County of Halifax. The Act does 
not automatically apply throughout the 
province to the nine trades designated in 
the schedule, but the Minister is author- 
ized to specify the part or parts of the 
province in which the Act is to apply in 
order that apprenticeship may be confined 
to areas where it can operate most 
satisfactorily. 

As a result of the new order, no person 
under 21 years may be employed in the 
carpenter trade in Halifax County for 
longer than three months except under a 
registered apprenticeship agreement or 
except in specialized or repetitive work with 
the approval of the Minister. 

Two earlier orders declared the Act to 
apply to the carpenter trade in the counties 
of Cape Breton, Inverness, Richmond and 
Victoria and to the motor vehicle repair 
trade in the city of Halifax and the town 
of Dartmouth (L.G., 1954, p. 565). 


Saskatchewan Public Health Act 


Amendments to the plumbing regulations 
under the Saskatchewan Public Health Act, 
approved by O.C. 1059/56 and gazetted on 
May 25, differentiate between the cities and 
other urban areas of the province with 
respect to the qualifications required for 
permits to do plumbing installations. 

Regulations issued in January 1954 (L.G., 
1954, p. 426), provide that before a person 
may construct, reconstruct, replace, alter or 
extend any part of a plumbing system he 
must obtain a permit from the proper 
municipal authority. A home-owner in a 
municipality without a public sewerage 
system may obtain a permit to do plumbing 
on his own premises, but in all other cases 
applications for permits are to be made by 
plumbing contractors on a prescribed form 
and accompanied by specifications of the 
work to be performed and by the required 
fee, 


(Concluded on page 1025) 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for benefit down 40 per cent in May from previous month’s total 
and 14 per cent from May 1955 total, and “live” applicants decrease. 
Statistics* show 84,099 claims in month, 188,927 applicants at May 31 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit were down 40 per 
cent in May from the previous month’s 
total and 14 per cent from the May 1955 
total. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 84,099 claims 
were received at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission across 
Canada, compared with 135,369 during 
April and 97,623 in May 1955. 

On May 31, the number of claimants 
having an unemployment register in the 
live file stood at 188,927 (132,145 males and 
56,782 females), as against 292,063 (228,257 
males and 63,806 females) on April 30, and 
240,708 (176,267 males and 64,441 females) 
on May 31, 1955. 

Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims during May totalled 100,493, of 
which 66,712 were entitlements to benefit. 
Initial claims on which a benefit period 
was not established numbered 24,345, 
accounting for 72 per cent of the initial 
and renewal claims “not entitled”. Dis- 
qualifications imposed totalled 18,836 (in- 
cluding 9,184 arising from revised and 216 
from seasonal benefit claims), the chief 
reasons being: “voluntarily left employ- 
ment without just cause” 5,604 cases; “not 
capable of and not available for work” 
4.238 cases; and “refused offer of work 
and neglected opportunity to work” 2,388 
cases. 

The number of new beneficiaries during 
May was 78,232, compared with 126,654 
during April and 94,663 during May 1955. 

Benefit payments amounted to $19,154,627 
during May, in respect of 1,005,401 weeks, 
in comparison with $33,201,609 and 1,743,909 
weeks for April, and $20,016,815 and 6,388,940 
days for May 1955. 

The number of complete weeks compen- 
sated was 919,555, constituting 91 per cent 
of the total weekly payments. Of the 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


85,846 weeks classified as partial, 57,153 or 
about 67 per cent were weeks during which 
the earnings reported by the claimant 
exceeded the level of allowable earnings 
for his particular benefit rate. 

The estimated weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries during May was 228-5 thousand, 
compared with 415-2 thousand during April 
and 269-0 thousand during May ‘1955. 


Insurance Registrations 


As the annual renewal of insurance books 
takes place during June, the usual statistics 
on the number of insurance books and 
contribution cards issued to employees are 
not available. The information will be 
available as from June 1, the first monthly 
report for 1956-57 being as at June 30, 1956. 

As at May 31, employers registered 
numbered 285,768, an increase of 1,838 
during the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During May, 5,208 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 


Canada. Of these, 4,117 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 


remaining 1,091 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 101 cases, 
eight against employers and 93 against 
claimants.+ Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 495.7 


tThese do not neceessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this month. 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in May totalled 
$19,544,469.13, compared with $20,572,071.77 
in April and $17,839,084.13 in May 1955. 
Benefit payments in May amounted to 


$19,135,164.15, compared with $33,183,680.49 
in April and $19,999,190.90 in May 1955. 
The balance in the fund at May 31 was 
$841,996,214.85; at April 30, there was a 
balance of $841, 586,909.87 and at oe ou 
1955, of $822,595,494.36. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1247, May 31, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: This case stems 
from a labour dispute. between General 
Motors of Canada Limited and the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO), which dispute 
originated in the spring of 1955 and. event- 
ually culminated in a general stoppage of 
work on September 19, 1955, at the various 
plants of the company in Ontario. 

The claimant had been employed since 
1950 as a gear lapper in St. Catharines, 
Ont., by McKinnon Industries, which firm 
is operated by General Motors of Canada, 
when he was temporarily laid off on 
September 7, 1955. He filed a claim for 
benefit the same day, which was allowed. 
On September 14 he was hired by Jordan 
Danforth Wines Limited in St. Catharines 
as a crusher operator and eight weeks later, 
z.e., on November 5, 1955, he lost that 
employment. The employer reported on 
Form UIC 479 (confirmation of separation), 
“Temporary work at crushing time now 
completed.” 

In the meantime the claimant had been 
disqualified as of October 8, 1955, for having 
lost his employment with McKinnon Indus- 
tries on account of a stoppage of work due 
to a labour dispute, pursuant to Section 63 
of the Act. October 3 was the date given 
by the company on which he would have 
been recalled had it not been for the strike. 

He filed renewal claims for benefit on 
October 31, 1955 and January 6, 1956, but 
the insurance officer did not consider that 
he had been “regularly engaged in some 
other occupation to an extent that he could 
be relieved of disqualification in connection 
with the labour dispute” at McKinnon 
Industries (subsection 1(c) of Section 63). 

The claimant appealed his case to a 
board of referees which, after having heard 
his oral evidence in St. Catharines on 
February 16, 1956, upheld the insurance 
officer’s finding by a majority decision. 
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From that decision, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire. A hearing, which was 
requested. on his behalf by the Canadian 
Labour Congress, was held in Ottawa on 
May 14, 1956. A. Andras, Assistant 
Research Director of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, represented the claimant, and 
C. Dubuc, Legal Adviser of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, appeared for 
the Commission. 


Conclusions: According to Section 63(1) 
of the Act, an insured person who had 
lost his employment by reason of a stop- 
page of work attributable to a labour 
dispute at the factory at which he was 
employed is disqualified from receipt of 
benefit until— 

(a) the termination of the stoppage of 

work; 

(b) he becomes bona fide employed else- 
where in the occupation that he 
usually follows; 

or 

(c) he has become regularly engaged in 
some other occupation, whichever 
event first occurs. 


The question at issue is whether or not 
the claimant became regularly engaged in 
some other occupation. 

The expression “regularly engaged” is not 
defined in the Act, and I do not consider 
it advisable or proper to lay down a hard 
and fast rule. Whatever is its meaning, 
however, it apparently purports to mean 
something beyond the taking of temporary 
employment until the stoppage of work is 
finished. In other words, it involves an 
engagement beyond that found in a stop- 
gap employment. 

In this case the evidence indicates 
clearly, as shown by the following facts, 
that, while the employment lasted eight 
weeks, it was merely a stop-gap job: 

(a) the claimant retained his unem- 

ployment insurance book with the 
McKinnon Industries; 


(b) he received a temporary contribu- 
tion card to cover the period of his 
new employment which pertained 
only to the grape harvesting season; 

(c) he continued his membership with 
local 199 of UAW-CIO, which union 
has nothing to do with. Jordan 
Danforth Wines Ltd.; 

(d) he served on picket duty after his 
separation from the winery and 
received groceries from the union; 

(e) he fully imtended, as admitted, to 
return to the employ of the 
McKinnon Industries after termina- 
tion of the stoppage of work. 


Under the circumstances the majority 
finding of the court of referees must be 
upheld, and the appeal is dismissed. 

This decision seems in accordance with 
the principle laid down in CUB-478. 


Decision CUB-1249, June 6, 1956 


Summary of the Faets: The claimant, 
single, 27 years of age, worked as a claims 
auditor in Moncton, N.B., from February 
22, 1946, to September 6, 1955, when she 
voluntarily left her employment. 

On November 1, 1955, she filed an initial 
claim for benefit. She registered for 
employment as a general office clerk and 
stated that she would accept work at a 
salary of $2,400 a year. 

In reply to a request for additional 
information, she advised the local office 
that she had separated from her employ- 
ment because it was affecting her health, 
as she was on her feet almost continually 
at filing cabinets and constantly bending; 
that she had asked to be assigned to other 
work but this could not be arranged and, 
rather than remain idle, was attending a 
secretarial course at a convent in Moncton 
since September 8, 1955. The hours of 
attendance were from 8:20 am. to 5:00 
p.m., Monday through Friday, and on 
Saturdays from 8:20 to 12:00 noon. 

On the facts before him, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from receipt 
of benefit because, in his opinion, she was 
not available for work (Section 54(2) (a) 
of the Act). 

From the decision of the insurance 
officer, the claimant appealed to a board 
of referees. She stated also that she was 
attending the course because she was 
unable to obtain other employment but 
that she was willing to discontinue the 
course if she could obtain suitable employ- 
ment. 

The board of referees which heard the 
claimant in Moncton on December 7, 1955, 
unanimously allowed her appeal. 


On January 25, the regional office reported 
that the claimant had recently declined an 
offer of employment. Furthermore, they 
had been informed by the authorities of 
the convent that she had been in communi- 
cation with them in January and June 
1955 inquiring about attendance as a day 
student. The regional office also filed a 
copy of the claimant’s letter of resignation 
in which she had given the pursuit of 
studies as the reason for leaving her 
employment. 

From the decision of the board of 
referees, the chief claims officer appealed 
to the Umpire on March 20, 1956. Although 
this appeal was not brought within the 
time limit prescribed by the Act, the 
Umpire allowed it to proceed, pursuant to 
Section 75 of the Act. 

In an additional submission dated April 
3, 1956, the claimant explained that ill 
health was not given as the cause of her 
separation from employment because she 
felt that in so doing she would have 
unfavourably affected her chances of obtain- 
ing another position. 


| 

Conclusions: The finding of the board 
of referees is contrary to the intent of 
the Act and previous decisions of the 
Umpire dealing with similar cases. 

The claimant’s statement that she 
decided to return to school merely to fill 
in time until another job became available 
is not borne out by the evidence. 

The facts indicate that she inquired about 
a secretarial course in January and June 
1955, handed in her resignation, effective 
September 7, on the ground that she 
wished to further her education and was 
in attendance at the convent as a full-time 
student on September 8. 

Her later contention that illness was the 
real cause of her separation from work 
adds little weight, under the circumstances, 
to the merits of her case. 

She has contended also that she was 
willing to discontinue the course and 
accept suitable employment if and when 
available. 

However, she has not submitted any 
tangible evidence to this effect. On the 
contrary, later information received indi- 
cates that, although she was registered for 
work as an office clerk, she turned down 
an offer of employment, as a bookkeeper 
machine operator at the prevailing rate of 
pay, for various reasons, one of which being 
that it failed to measure up to her last 
employment. 

(Continued on page 1066) 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during June 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour prepared 234 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 159 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. ; 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona file interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: , ' 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; ; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; : 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in June for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd.’....:......... 2; $ 22,100.00 
Dept. of Defence Production (May)............ 166 273,567 .00 
RECENT SPE ae eee stots Rice ee RN Get once ace eto ioe ge 12 209,936.95 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, cclour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, 1s to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during June 


During June the sum of $4,232.59 was collected from five employers who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the 69 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during June 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of Jabour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Chalk River Ont: M J Sulphur & Sons Ltd, construction of research laboratory. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Stellarton N S: Thomas M Doyle, *exterior painting of houses. Chatham N B: 
John A Kennedy & Co Ltd, installation of electrical distribution system. Montreal Que: 
L. N. Petersen, *repairs to kitchen counter tops. Nitro Que: Rene McSween, *repairs 
to sheds. Valcartier Que: George L Lennon, construction of school. Belleville Ont: 
Robert Carter, *exterior painting. Brantford Ont: S Froggett, *exterior painting of 
houses. Fergus Ont: Jannes Hartsema, *exterior painting of houses. Gali Ont: M & M 
District Painters, *exterior painting of houses. Guelph Ont: Albert Churcher, *exterior 
painting of houses. Lindsay Ont: M Hummel, *painting of housing units. Meaford 
Ont: Jannes Hartsema, *exterior painting of houses. Owen Sound Ont: Jannes Hartsema, 
*exterior painting of houses. Winnipeg Man: J H From, site improvement «& planting; 
Sydney Parks, *repairs at 1038 Mountain Ave. Moose Jaw Sask: Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of school extension. Saskatoon Sask: Fred Sanders & Sons, exterior 
painting of houses. Cold Lake Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of school, 
gymnasium & ground services; Bennett and White (Alberta) Ltd, construction of school 
& gymnasium including ground services. Fraserview B C: R H Neven Co Ltd, exterior 
painting of houses. Penticton B C: George Pickett, exterior painting of houses. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Dauphin Indian Agency Man: A Freiheit, construction of additional bldgs, MacKay 
Indian Residential School. Carlton Indian Agency Sask: C Jacobson, construction of 
bridge over Sturgeon River, Sturgeon Lake Indian Reserve. Cardston Alta: S & B Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of water reservoir & supply & installation of pumping 
equipment, St. Mary’s Indian Residential School, Blood Indian Agency. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, construction of chapels & 
installation of underground steam distribution system, RCAF Station. Dartmouth N S: 
Automatic Sprinkler Co of Canada Ltd, installation of fire sprinkler system; Trynor 
Construction Co Ltd, re-surfacing of taxi strips, RCN Air Station. Camp Gagetown N B: 
Modern Construction Ltd, construction of classification ranges, transition range, access 
road, etc, 1956 training areas. Bagotville Que: A Janin & Co Ltd, construction of hangar 
No H-6, including steam & electrical distribution systems, RCAF Station. Cartierville 
Que: Chas Duranceau Ltee, construction of Rainbow Creek culvert, airport. Lachine 
Que: Cambrian Construction Ltd, extension & alterations to central heating plant, RCAF 
Station. Longuevwil Que: Sorel Industries Ltd, installation of boiler & ancillary equip- 
ment; W A Moffatt Co, application of imsulated roof, bldg No 2. St Hubert Qne: 
Gerard Sicotte Construction Ltd, construction of control tower & outside services, RCAF 
Station. Valcartier Que: Frs Jobin Ine, construction of pumping stations. Camp Borden 
Ont: International Water Supply Ltd, drilling & equipping well No 4. Uplands Ont: 
Clairson Construction Co Ltd, extension of water services, National Aeronautical Estab- 
lishment; Evans Contracting Co Ltd, grading, seeding & sodding, RCAF Station. Portage 
la Prairie Man: Nelson River Construction Ltd, construction of additional water supply 
main under Assiniboine River, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Canadian National 
Railways, *construction of railway coal spur to serve RCAF Station. Hdmonton Alta: 
Universal Construction Co Ltd, construction of small arms range bldg, HMCS “Nonsuch”; 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, construction of electrical distribution system, Griesbach 
Barracks. Penhold Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of control tower & water reservoir, RCAF Station. Wainwright Alta: Assiniboia Con- 
struction Co Ltd, grading & fencing of railway spur. Chilliwack B C: Smith Bros & 
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Wilson Ltd, construction of sgts’ quarters, QM «& technical stores, junior ranks club & 
outside services. Sea Island B C: C J Oliver Ltd, alterations & additions to boiler plant 
& installation of underground steam distribution system, RCAF Station; Sorensen Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of addition to bldgs, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Debert N 8: Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation Ltd, supply & erection of chain 
link fence. Montreal Que: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, interior painting of drill hall. Dunnville 
Ont: Walker Bros, application of asbestos shingles on hangars, RCAF Station. Kingston 
Ont: Thos L Grooms Construction Ltd, alterations to Currie & MacKenzie bldgs, & 
supply & installation of elevator, RMC. London Ont: City Gas Co of London, conver- 
sion of heating plants to gas, Wolseley Barracks. Ottawa Ont: J E Copeland Co Ltd, 
rehabilitation & alterations to bldg No 7, Victoria Island. Toronto Ont: G R LeBarre 
& Co Ltd, reroofing & sheet metal work, University Ave Armoury; Cober Elevator Manu- 
facturing Co, supply & installation of elevator, 87 Richmond St. Churchill Man: Kummen- 
Shipman Electric Ltd, wiring lights on masts, HMC Naval Radio Station. Lloydminster 
Sask: Lloyd Construction Co Ltd, addition to armoury & other services. Calgary Alta: 
Hornstrom Bros, alterations to administration bldg, Currie Barracks. 


Department of Defence Production 


Cornwallis N S: Purdy Bros Ltd, renewal of water lines, HMCS “Cornwallis”. 
Halifax N S: Peerless Contracting Co Ltd, paving at RCAF Station, Gorsebrook; 
Halifax Painters & Decorators, interior painting of bldgs, HMCS “Stadacona”. Montreal 
Que: Dasco Ltee, repairs to roofing, No 25, COD. St Sylvestre Que: Alidor Bergeron, 
erection of chain link fence, RCAF Station. St Therese Que: Standish Bros Reg’d, 
application of weed control chemicals, Bouchard Military Camp. Peterborough Ont: 
Warren Bituminous Paving Co Ltd, construction of hard standing area on parade square, 
Armoury. Fort. Churchill Man: Carter Construction Co Ltd, alterations & additions to 
control tower, RCAF Station; Ideal Decorating Co, repainting of garage & workshop; 
Ideal Decorating Co, repainting of hangar. Gimli Man: T J Pounder & Co Ltd, repairs 
to runways, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Bennett Plastering Co Ltd, repairs to Minto 
Armouries; Cardinal Insulation (Manitoba) Co, insulation of hangar leantos, RCAF 
Station; Commercial Construction Ltd, construction of decks, Minto Armouries; A M 
Tallman, repairs to roads, RCAF Station; Western Asbestos Co Ltd, laying of tile in 
hangar, RCAF Station. Saskatoon Sask: Myers Construction Co Ltd, paving of parade 
square, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Western Excavating Co Ltd, construction of car 
parks, paving ramps, grading & seeding boulevards, Currie Barracks; Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of sidewalks, RCAF Station, Lincoln Park. 
Suffield Alta: N A Nowicki, loading, hauling & spreading of gravel, Experimental Station. 
Wainwright Alta: Dales Bros Ltd, stockpiling of gravel, Camp Wainwright; J M King 
Construction Co Ltd, loading, hauling & spreading of clay, Camp Wainwright. Comoz 
BC: Yarrows Ltd, dismantling of boilers in bldg 43, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: 
Victoria Paving Co Ltd, surfacing of Rosebank road, HMC Dockyard. Kamloops B C: 
Atlas Construction Ltd, spreading of rock, #11 Works Coy, RCE Rayleigh. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N 8S: Francis J Brown, demolition of shed 27. Saint John N B: The 
Standard Dredging Co Ltd, maintenance dredging, deep water berths. Quebec Harbour 
Que: Royalmount Construction Ltd, reconstruction of berth No 8, Pointe-a-Carcy. 
Three Rivers Que: Regional Asphalt Ltd, paving at harbour. Port Colborne Ont: 
Robertson-Irwin Ltd, replacement of metal siding at elevator. Vancouver B C: Todd 
Se eo Co Ltd, replacement of centre float & breakwater, North Shore Marine 

asin. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: John C Wallis, demolition of bldgs on new post office site. Darnley 
Basin P E I: Ralph Ford, construction of extension to retaining wall. North Lake P EJ: 
Norman N MacLean, *dredging. O’Leary P EF I: County Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of federal bldg. Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Morrison 
& McRae Ltd, grading, culverts & base course, Ocean View Highway. Dartmouth 
N 8S: The J P Porter Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction, Part A. Guysboro N 8S: R A 
Douglas Ltd, construction of wharf. Lunenburg N S: The J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Moose Harbour N S: Mosher & Rawling, construction of wharf, ete. Parker’s Cove 
N 8S: Capt Bernard Longmire & Son, breakwater repairs. Port Bickerton West N S: 
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Colin R Macdonald Ltd, breakwater construction. South West Port Mouton N S: 
Mosher & Rawding Ltd, breakwater repairs. Shippigan N B: J W & J Anderson Lid, 
wharf repairs. Cloridorme Que: Emile Cloutier, wharf repairs. Hull Que: Latreille 
& Normand, cleaning of windows, New Printing Bureau; Bedard-Girard Ltd, instal- 
lation services, National Printing Bureau; Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation services, 
phase 4, National Printing Bureau; Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation services, phases 
6, 8, 12, 15, National Printing Bureau; Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation services, 
phase 7, National Printing Bureau; Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation services, phase 13, 
National Printing Bureau; Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation services, phase 14, National 
Printing Bureau. Mechins (Les Ilets) Que: Chas Verreault, landing extension. Riviere 
au Renard Que: Capt Irenee Verreault, *dredging. Riviere Pentecote Que: United 
Dredging Ltd, *dredging. Sept-Iles Que: Les Construction du St-Laurent Ltee, repairs to 
rectification work. Alliston Ont: Emery Engineering & Contracting Co Ltd, construction 
of federal bldg. Bronte Ont: Bermingham Construction Ltd, extension to north pier. 
Cobourg Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. Harrow Ont: Dean Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Minaki Ont: S Flostrand, wharf repairs. 
Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, installation of elevator, Centre Block, 
Parliament Bldgs; Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, repairs to training walls, Ottawa-Hull Causeway 
(Chaudiere Bridge); W O Pickthorne & Son Ltd, installation of bookshelf lighting, New 
Supreme Court Bldg; General Equipment & Supplies Co Reg’d, laying of lnoleum, 
No 5 Temporary Bldg; Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Postal 
Station “B”; J R Statham, additions & alterations to barn, Central Experimental Farm; 
Leopold Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations to “B” bldg, Lisgar St; Leopold 
Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations to Woods Canadian Bldg. Port Arthur Ont: 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co, *construction of scow. Port Hope Ont: The J P Porter 
Co Ltd, *dredging. Toronto (Eastern Channel) Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Saskatoon Sask: Canadian Office & School Furniture Ltd, installation of 
fittings, Science Service Laboratory. Banff National Park Alta: Nodwell Bros Ltd, 
construction of bridges on Trans-Canada Highway. Jasper National Park Alta: 
Western Construction & Lumber Co Ltd, erection of substructure & superstructure of 
Astoria River Bridge. Waterton Lakes Alta: Remington Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of bridge approaches. Peace River Alta: Walters Construction Ltd, construction of 
RCMP married quarters. Alert Bay B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf extension. 
Steveston B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, office replacement, No 1 road wharf. 
Vancouver B C: Burrard Shipyard & Engineering Works Ltd, *repairs to launch “Hilunga”’. 
Victoria B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction of float, Ogden Point; Luney 
Bros & Hamilton Ltd, additions & alterations to public bldg; Pacific Sheet Metal Works 
Ltd, installation of ventilation system, Veterans’ Hospital. Cape Dorset N W T: The 
Tower Co Ltd, construction of dwellings. Fox Basin N W T: The Tower Co Ltd, con- 
struction of various bldgs. Frosisher Bay N W T: The Tower Co Ltd, construction of 
bldgs. 
Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, alterations & additions to power plant, 
airport. Torbay Nfld: S J Clark, construction of dwelling, garage & related work. 
Enragee Point N S: LeBlane & Desveaux, construction of dwelling, fog alarm bldg, light 
tower & demolition of old foundation, etc. Sydney N S: Municipal Ready-Mix Ltd, 
additional airport development. Lauzon Que: Geo T Davie & Sons Ltd, *conversion of 
landing craft for service as dry cargo vessel; Geo T Davie & Sons Ltd, *conversion of 
landing craft for service as bulk oil vessel. Gore Bay Ont: Bruell Paving Ltd, addi- 
tional development at airport. Malton Ont: Cart Paving Co Ltd, additional development 
at airport. Port Arthur Ont: Canadian Shipbuilding & Engineering Ltd, *construction of 
icebreaker, supply & buoy vessel. Dawphin Man: Tallman Construction Co Ltd, addi- 
tional development at airport. Wannipeg Man: Modern Building Cleaning Service of 
Canada Ltd, cleaning of Air Terminal Bldg, Airport. Cape Hopes Advance, Nottingham 
Island & Clyde Riwer N W T: The Tower Co Ltd, prefabrication & erection of various 
bldgs. 


National Research Council 

Ottawa Ont: Code Construction Co Ltd, installation of 6” fire loop around bldg M-23, 
Montreal Road Laboratories; Doran Construction Co Ltd, construction of extension to 
High Speed Aerodynamics bldg, Montreal Road Laboratories; Code Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of sewer & waterline addition near bldgs M-5 & M-6, Montreal Road Labora- 
tories. Uplands Ont: Code Construction Co Ltd, construction of static thrust stand. 
Banff National Park Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, construction of 
road & bldg on Sulphur Mountain. 
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Working Conditions in Public Utilities 


Relatively high standard of working conditions found in operation of 
Canadian public utilities. Five-day week is prevalent, vacation and 
statutory holiday policies generous, pension plan coverage extensive 


Working conditions of a relatively high 
standard are found in the operation of 
public utilities in Canada. The five-day 
week is prevalent, employees enjoy generous 
vacation and statutory holiday policies, 
and there is extensive coverage under 
pension plans, group life insurance, and 
various hospitalization and medical benefit 
plans. 

The regional distribution of the P78 units 
reporting to the 1955 survey, with 24,000 
non-office employees, is as follows: 


Establish - Non-Office 

ments Employees 
CAIN TAD AWS ceteris oases 178 23,983 
Atlantic Provinces ... 20 2,289 
QUGDCCMncarsile erecta osnis 38 5,123 
ODGATIO sosssis’ew crocs ate 66 10,908 
Prairie Provinces..... 35 3,694 
British Columbia .... 19 1,969 


Standard Work Week—More than 
three-quarters of the total number of 
employees were in units which reported a 
40-hour weekly schedule as standard. 


This is reflected in the regional break- 
down, which shows the 40-hour week to 
be predominant everywhere but in Quebec. 
In this province the largest concentration 
of employees was at 44 hours, 57 per cent 
being reported on this schedule. In the 
Atlantic Provinces, although 40 hours was 
predominant, there were substantial num- 
bers reported at 44 and 48. 


The 5-day week follows the same general 
pattern regionally: almost all employees in 
Ontario and the West, some two-thirds in 
the Atlantie” Provinces, and one-third in 
Quebee were on a 5-day schedule. 

Vacations with Pay—Virtually all public 
utilities employees in Canada were in units 
giving at least two weeks’ vacation with 
pay, almost two-thirds being eligible for 
this length of vacation after a year, or in 
some cases less than a year, of service. 

Establishments employing all but 7 per 
cent of the total gave three weeks’ vacation 
and more than 40 per cent of the employees 
were in units reporting four weeks with pay 
after extended (usually 25 years) service. 
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Employees of Quebec utilities were 
required to work longer for two weeks’ 
vacation than in the other regions; in this 
province 27 per cent could become eligible 
for two weeks after two years and another 
36 per cent after three years. In all other 
regions the service requirement for the 
majority of employees was one year, or 
less than a year. 

A similar provincial pattern obtains for 
three-week vacations. The majority of 
employees were, or could become, eligible 
for three weeks before the completion of 
15 years’ service. This was the case in 
Ontario, the Prairies and, to a lesser extent, 
the Atlantic Provinces. In Ontario, 12 
years was the predominant length of 
service; in the Prairie region 31 per cent 
were eligible for three weeks after one year 
and 33 per cent after 12 years; in the 
Atlantic Provinces, 31 per cent became 
eligible after one year’s service. Four 
weeks with pay was reported only in 
Ontario (after 25 years) and Quebec (after 
30 years). 


Paid Statutory Holidays—More than 
nine-tenths of the non-office employees in 
public utilities enjoy eight or more 
statutory holidays without loss of pay. In 
Quebec, more than half the employees are 
entitled to 10 such holidays and another 
27 per cent to more than 10. In all the 
other regions the largest concentration of 
employees was at nine holidays, although 
eight was also common in Ontario (29 per 
cent) and in the Atlantic region (28 
per cent). In the Prairie region, 12 per 
cent and 16 per cent enjoyed 10 and more 
than 10 paid holidays respectively; another 
13 per cent were entitled to only six 
holidays. 


Sickness Absence Provisions—Well over 
90 per cent of the non-office employees of 
public utilities were in éstablishments 
where some provision was made to sustain 
income during absences due to illness. 

Although no details as to length are avail- 
able from the survey, the incidence of sick 
leave with pay is greater in public utilities 
than in most other groups, this type of 


provision being reported in units employ- 
ing 42 per cent of the workers. Another 
39 per cent were covered by insurance plans 
providing cash payments in lieu of regular 
pay. Apart from those cases where a 
combination of these two main types of 
provision were reported, firms in British 
Columbia, the Prairies, the Atlantic Prov- 
inces and Quebec reported a higher propor- 
tion covered by sick leave than by cash 
compensation insurance. In Ontario, how- 
ever, almost two-thirds of the workers were 
covered by cash compensation insurance as 
contrasted with one-third covered by sick 
leave. 


Pay Practice and Method of Payment 
—With the exception of 10 per cent of the 
employees in the Atlantic Provinces who 
were reported as being paid in cash, the 
general practice was payment by cheque. 
There was, however, considerable variation 
in practice with regard to pay days. 
Ontario was the only region in which the 
predominant number of employees were 
paid weekly. In all other regions the pay 
days were either at. two-week or semi- 
monthly intervals. 


Pension Plans—More than 95 per cent 
of the non-office employees were in utili- 
ties which reported having pension plans. 
Only in the Atlantic Provinces was the 
proportion less than 90 per cent. 


As to the relative contributions of 
employers and employees, units with about 
56 per cent of the workers reported a 50-50 
sharing; 19 per cent of the workers were 
employed in establishments where the 
employer paid more than half the premium 
and another 15 per cent in those where the 
employer contribution was less than 50 per 
cent. In the Atlantic Provinces, the 
employer contribution was generally smaller, 
about 50 per cent being in establishments 
where the firm paid less than half the cost 
as contrasted with 21 per cent on a 50-50 
basis and 10 per cent where the firm paid 
more than half. ,A similar pattern is in 
effect in the Prairies—just over half on a 
50-50 basis and about 40 per cent where 
the employer share is under 50 per cent. 
In British Columbia and Ontario, the 50-50 
group comprises 80 and 68 per cent respec- 
tively; in British Columbia some 14 per 
cent were in establishments in which the 
employer paid the entire cost and in 
Ontario there were 15 per cent where the 
employer contribution was between 50 and 
75 per cent. In Quebec, the picture was 
40 per cent in the 50-50 group, 35 per cent 
where 50 to 75 per cent was the employer’s 
share and 9 per cent where the employer 
paid all. 


Group Life Insurance—In each region 
except the Prairies, virtually all employees 
were in establishments reporting group life 
insurance. 

Employees in establishments where the 
employer paid less than 50 per cent of the 
premium ranged from 3 per cent in the 
Atlantic Provinces to 46 per cent in Quebec. 
A 50-50 sharing arrangement applied in 
units accounting for 5 per cent in the 
Prairies, 11 per cent in Ontario, 29 per 
cent in Quebec, 32 per cent in the east 
coast area and 82 per cent in British 
Columbia. The entire cost was paid by 
the employer in units having 50 per cent 
of the utility employees in the Atlantic 
region, 17 in the Prairies, 10 in Ontario, 7 
in Quebec and less than 2 per cent in 
British Columbia. 


Group Hospital-Medical Plans—More 
than 80 per cent of the total number of 
utility employees in Canada were in plants 
which reported some type of hospital or 
medical benefit. The most common types 
of coverage include hospitalization, surgical 
benefits, physicians’ services in hospital and 
combinations of these; home and office calls 
by physicians are less frequently reported. 

More often than not the cost of group 
hospital and/or medical plans is shared by 
employer and employee, and for the indus- 
try taken as a whole, a 50-50 sharing is 
most common. However, there is consider- 
able variation by region. 

In the Atlantic region, each of the four 
types of coverage is available to about 60 
per cent of the employees; in the case of 
hospitalization, units employing 15 per cent 
of the employees reported a 50-50 sharing 
while an additional 22 per cent were in 
establishements where the employer paid 
between one-half and three-quarters of the 
cost; 16 per cent were in units where there 
was no employer contribution and for 
another 4 per cent the employer contribu- 
tion was less than 50 per cent. For surgical, 
physicians’ services in hospital and home 
and office calls no employer contribution 
was made in the case of units with 35 per 
cent of the employees, half the cost was 
borne by employers in those with 15 per 
cent of the workers, half to three-quarters 
in those with 3 per cent and less than half 
in those with 4 per cent. 

In Quebec, almost all utility employees 
were in units where hospitalization, surgical 
benefits and physicians’ services in hospital 
were available. The cost-sharing pattern 
was similar in the case of all three—about 
one-third of the workers being in plants 
where no employer contribution was made, 
45 per cent where the employer paid less 
than half (mostly 20 and 25 per cent); 
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SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN PUBLIC 
UTILITIES, APRIL 1, 1955 


Estab- Non-Office 
lishments | Employees 
Survey Coveraqp = 
178 23,983 
Proportion of 
Total Employees 
% 
Standard Weekly Hours 
INOUPS Oe atreee arn 76:1 
Over 40 and under 44........ 3-1 
A bsrtacn a eee ee 15-2 
CG ey oo aia a Ree nee 2-6 
ene Ae es ee 2-9 
(ORE eee cee ee eee “1 
Employees on a 5-day week (‘) 81-0 
Vacation with Pay 
Employees in establishments 
reporting two weeks with 
DAYcome cc temo ae 95-9 
Two weeks with pay...... 
After l yearorless....... 63-6 
DVOST Sala. ahh ee os 16-2 
S VOARS. aoc. sarah: 11-1 
& years. Anas reed, 2:5 
Other periods...... 2-5 
Employees in establishments 
reporting three weeks 
WLULIDEN Ge pri Ries ie cin 92-6 
Three weeks with pay 
After: Less than 15 years. 54-9 
TDSCRES: ores ana > acs 16-0 
ZOVCALS ace Ar 18-8 
Other periods..... 2-9 
Employees in establishments 
reporting four weeks 
Wit DaVinci een ae 40-0 
Four weeks with pay 
Afters: 25° Years icc. 3. 31-4 
Other periods..... 8-6 
Paid Statutory Holidays 
Employees in establishments 
reporting paid statutory 
OMAR VELE Kor cuee oe yuo 99-4 
Employees in establishments 
in which the following 
numbers of statutory holi- 
days are paid for 
Aves ales tabte ews Sie crc Net ap re tas -4 
Gere ee coe ate 4-0) 
(ANA weak aya RATT ese yee cutat 4-5 
Be areata mechs Aes a 17-8 
s (Cite doe mike Sisittiea se 50-6 
Mega harane ion 13-7 
ee 10., be 8-4 


Estab- | Non-Office 
lishments | Employees 
Survey CoveRAGE 
178 23,983 
Proportion of 
Total Employees 
% 
Sickness Absence Provision 
Wages or salary continued. . 42-0 
Wages or salary discontinued, 
but insurance plan or equi- 
valent providing cash com- 
pensation for wage loss 
becomes effective.........- 39-1 
Combination of both..... 14-5 
Pay Practice 
Employees in establishments 
reporting pay day 
Weekly 2a. a Si bere 35-3 
Every two weeks.......... 23-2 
Twice a month...>. tan 35-0 
Other: (2) ey... eee eee 6-5 
Method or Payment 
Employees in establishments 
reporting payment by— 
Chequew*...2 Woe er eee 96-8 
Other:@)isseiey eis vache 3-2 
Pension and Insurance Plans— 
Employees’ in establish- 
ments reporting— 
Pension. Plan. <0. see = or 95-4 
Group Life Insurance....... 92-4 
Hospitalization Plan....... 82-1 
Surgical Benefits.......... 88-3 
Physicians’ Services in 
Hospital ax wad: oe er: 87-0 
Physicians’ Home _ and 
Ofics'Callss ener sas ee 71-3 
Shift Differentials 
Employees in establishments 
where shift work is per- 
formed ste 3) Sees ees 94-1 
Employees in establishments 
where shift differentials are 
DAI 4c, Had ee pees 60-1 


Footnotes—(!) Includes a small number of employees in 
establishments reporting alternate sched- 
ules of 5 and 54 days. 


() Ineludes employees in establishments 
which gave no information and employees 
of those establishments in which the 
practice was not uniform for all employees. 


4 per cent, 2 per cent and 7 per cent respec- 
tively were in plants where the employer 
paid 50 per cent, between 50 and 100 per 
cent, and 100 per cent. In the case of 
the 42 per cent of employees in units where 
physicians’ home and _ office calls were 
reported, only a quarter of these (10 per 
cent of the total) had a portion of the 
cost paid by their employers, and for the 
majority of these it was less than | half the 
premium. 

In Ontario, where more than 90 per cent 
of the workers were covered, the cost- 
sharing pattern followed similar lines for 
each of the benefits—close to three-quarters 
being in units where the employer paid half 
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and more than 10 per cent where the whole 
cost was borne by the employer. The 
proportions for physicians’ home and office 
calls were slightly different, two-thirds at 
50-50 and about 17 per cent at 100-per-cent 
employer contribution. 

Hospitalization, and surgical and medical 
plans were available, in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, to about one-third of the employees 
of public utilities. As regards hospitaliza- 
tion, more than one-fifth of the employees 
were in units where no employer contribu- 
tion was made, one-tenth where the 
employer contribution was less than 50 per 
cent of the premium cost, and 17 per cent 
where the sharing was 50-50. In the case 


et 


Nal 


of surgical and medical services, the 
employer paid less than half the premium 
im units employing about one-quarter of 
the workers; another fifth of the employees 
were in units where no contribution was 
made by employers. Just over half the 
workers were in establishments reporting 
plans providing coverage of physicians’ 
home and office calls; one-quarter were in 
units where the employer contributed less 
than half the cost of the premium. 

Because of the provincial hospitalization 
plan in British Columbia, this item did not 
appear in the survey returns for that prov- 
ince. However, there was almost 100-per- 
cent coverage of employees of public 
utilities in establishments reporting surgical 
care, physicians’ services in hospital and 
doctors’ home and office visits.: About 60 
per cent of the workers were in units where 
the employer paid half the cost, and 
another 35 per cent where the employers 
paid the full cost of such plans. 

Shift Work—Eighty-seven per cent of 
the employees were in establishments 
reporting regular shift work; Just over 60 


per cent were employed by firms which 
reported differentials. 

Ontario utilities constituted almost all 
the cases where information was given on 
differentials for the second of two shifts; 
the differential in Ontario was 10 cents per 
hour. More commonly reported were 
differentials for second and third of three 
shifts. Units employing 17 per cent 
reported second-shift differentials of 3 cents 
per hour; 20 per cent, 5 and 6 cents; and 
55 per cent, 7 cents. In Quebec the 3-cent 
differential predominated; in Ontario, 7 
cents and in the Prairies, 5 and 6 cents. 

For the third of three shifts, 5, 8, 9 and 
11 cents were predominant; in Quebec, 5 
cents was predominant; Ontario utilities 
reported 11 cents and a substantial number 
at 8 cents. In the Prairies, 5 and 9 cents 
were common. 


Overtime Rates—Time and one-half was 
the overtime rate obtaining in utility units 
employing about nine-tenths of the non- 
office employees. A few establismments 
reported time off in lieu. The time and 
one-half was consistent throughout Canada. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, June 1956* 


Although more work stoppages resulting 
from industrial disputes were in existence 
during June than in the previous month, 
the time lost declined substantially. Almost 
half the idleness in June was caused by 
stoppages at four cotton textile mills in 
Quebec. 

In June 1956 preliminary figures show a 
total of 36 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence, involving 16,815 workers, with a time 
loss of 77,775 man-working days, compared 
with 33 strikes and lockouts in May 1956, 
with 17,855 workers involved and a loss of 
136,510 days. In June 1955, there were 32 
strikes and lockotfts, 6,730 workers involved 
and a loss of 47,510 days. 

For the first six months of 1956 prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 103 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 52,039 workers, with 
a time loss of 814,345 man-working days. 
In the same period in 1955 there were 79 
strikes and lockouts, 23,577 workers involved 
and a loss of 368,785 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada, the time lost in 
June 1956 was 0:09 per cent of the esti- 
mated working time; May 1956, 0-16 per 
cent; June 1955, 0-05 per cent; the first six 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 


months of 1956, 0-15 per cent; and the 
first six months of 1955, 0-07 per cent. 


The issue of increased wages was a factor 
in 16 of the 36 disputes in existence during 
June. Of the other disputes, eight arose 
over dismissais and suspensions, six over 
causes affecting conditions of work, four 
over union questions, one over reduced 
hours and one over reduced wages. 


Of the 36 stoppages in existence during 
June, four were settled in favour of the 
workers, five in favour of the employers, 
11 were compromise settlements and nine 
were indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month seven disputes were still in 
existence. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1954; lumber mill workers at Saint 
John, N.B., on May 26, 1955; and newspaper 
printing plant workers at Montreal, Que., on 
April 20, 1955. 
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Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 1s 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the Inter- 
national Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in April 1956 was 237, 
and 19 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 256 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress, 55,400 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 143,000 days caused. 


Of the 237 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in April, 35, directly in- 
volving 10,900 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 75, directly 
involving 6,400 workers, over other wage 
questions; nine, directly involving 1,500 
workers, over questions as to working hours; 
26, directly involving 3,400 workers, over 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 83, directly 
involving 20,600 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; 
seven, directly involving 500 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle; and two, 
directly involving 700 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, July 1956 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
reached its postwar peak between June and 
July. Advancing 0-6 per cent during the 
month, it moved from 117-8 to 118-5. 

The previous postwar peak was 118-2, set 
in January 1952. 

The increase was almost entirely attrib- 
utable to a rise of 1:7 per cent in foods, 
a large part of which was seasonal. 

More than half the increase in the food 
index from 112-5 to 114-4 was due to an 
abnormal seasonal advance of more than 25 
per cent in the price of potatoes. Higher 
prices were also recorded for eggs, coffee, 
margarine, bread, tomatoes, and all cuts of 
meats. 

The shelter index moved from 132-6 to 
132-7 with both the rent and home- 
ownership components rising fractionally. 
The clothing index was unchanged at 108-6 
as slight increases and decreases balanced 
each other. The household operation index 
was unchanged at 116-7, higher appliance 
prices being offset by scattered decreases. 
Other commodities and services advanced 
from 120-6 to 121-1 under the influence of 
higher local transportation fares and news- 
paper rates, which were partially counter- 
balanced by declines in new automobile 
prices. 

The index one year earlier stood at 116-0. 
Group indexes at that time were: food 
111-5, shelter 129-6, clothing 107-8, house- 
hold operation 115-8, and other commodi- 
ties and services 117-7. 


*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, June 1956 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) were 
higher in all ten regional cities between 
May and June 1956, with advances ranging 
from 0:4 per cent in Winnipeg to 1:3 per 
cent in Montreal. Substantially higher food 
indexes in all cities were responsible for 
most of the upward movement in the total 
indexes. 

A 0-7-per-cent rise in the Vancouver food 
series was the smallest in the ten cities; 
increases exceeded 3-0 per cent in Mont- 
real, Ottawa and Toronto and amounted 
to 4:0 per cent in Toronto. Prices for 
fresh fruits and vegetables were higher, 
with potatoes showing a particularly sharp 
seasonal movement in all cities. Price 
increases were also general for most meats 
and coffee. 

The shelter index was higher in six cities 
and unchanged in four. Clothing indexes 
reflected mixed results, as three cities were 
up shghtly, four declined and the other 
three were unchanged. Household opera- 
tion indexes moved to higher levels in six 
cities and decreased in four. Floor cover- 
ings and furniture were up in a number of 
cities. Price increases for laundry, dry 
cleaning and shoe repairs were fairly general. 
Other commodities and services indexes | 
were unchanged in seven cities and up in 
three. Men’s haircuts were up in Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between May and June were as 
follows: Montreal +1-5 to 118-1; Toronto 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 


Index 1948=100 


Index 1949=100 


130 


120 


0 


190 Li Ls pieky 
1951 1953 


+1-3 to 120-4; Ottawa +1-1 to 118-8; 
St. John’s +1-0 to 107-6;* Halifax -+0-9 
to 115:6; Samt John +0-7 to 118-2; 
Vancouver +0:-7 to 118-4; Saskatoon- 
Regina +0:6 to 115-2; Edmonton-Calgary 
+0-6 to 114-9; Winnipeg +0-5 to 116-6. 


Wholesale Prices, June 1956 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) rose 0-5 per cent, from 
225-3 to 226-5, between May and June, 
continuing an upward movement that has 
been uninterrupted since November last 
year. In June last year the index stood 
at 218-7 and in June 1954 at 217-6. 

The largest increase between May and 
June in animal products, the index for 
which moved up 3°7 per cent to 229°5 
from 221-4 for May. 

Increases were recorded for four other 
component indexes. Vegetable products 
moved up 0-6 per cent to 199-5 from 198-4, 
textiles and textile products 0-3 per cent 
to 229-6, non-metallic minerals 0:2 per 
cent to 179-2 and chemicals and allied 
products 0-1 per cent to 181-1. 

In contrast to these advances, iron and 
its products fell 0-5 per cent to 235-8 from 
237.0, non-ferrous metals 0:5 per cent to 
206-1 from 207-2, and wood, wood products 
and paper 0-4 per cent to 304-9 from 306°0. 


*On base June 1951=—100. 


1956 1957 


Canadian farm produet prices rose 4:6 
per cent from May to June, the index (on 
the base 1935-39) advancing from 207-7 to 
217-2. Gains were greatest for animal 
products, this index rising 5-8 per cent 
from 238-0 to 251-7, reflecting higher 
quotations for steers, hogs, eggs, raw wool, 
western lambs and eastern cheesemilk. 
There were partly offsetting decreases for 
calves and. eastern butterfat, lambs and 
poultry. 

The field products index moved up 2:9 
per cent from 177-5 to 182-6, potatoes again 
rising sharply on both eastern and western 
markets and smaller gains being recorded 
for Ontario wheat and hay. 


Building materials prices rose fraction- 
ally during June, when the non-residential 
index (1949=100) rose slightly to 127-5 
from 127-4 in May and the residential 
index (1935-39=100) remained firm at 
294-1 following a rise in May from 293-4 
in April. 

Higher prices for roofing and insulation 
materials and for some lumber items 
supported both series, while the rise in 
the non-residential index also reflected 
gains for steel and metal work items. A 
few groups showed scattered individual 
declines, including aggregate, cement and 
concrete mix, the index for which dropped 
to 115-5 from 116-6, reflecting a delayed 
decrease due to quarterly pricing. 
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U.S. Consumer Price Index, June 1956 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose 0-8 points between 
mid-May and mid-June to the highest level 
on record, climbing from 115-4 to 116-2. 
Increases in food prices were primarily 
responsible. 

This was the fourth rise in a row and 
the sharpest one-month climb in more than 


five years and the largest peacetime gain 
in eight years. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, April 1956 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956100) compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour rose from 101-3 to 102-7 
between mid-March and mid-April. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 


“through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 


desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 96 


Apprenticeship 


G. C. A New Look at 
Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 
Canada at work broadcast 


1. BERNARD, 
Apprenticeship. 
1956,. Rp. 75. 
603. 


2. Foss, Roy Hotmus. Apprenticeship in 
the Building Trades. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 3. 
Canada at work broadcast. 602. 


3. US. Bureau. or APPRENTICESHIP. 
National Apprenticeship and Training 
Standards for the Sheet Metal Industry. 
Developed and approved jointly by Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ National Association, 
Ine., and the Sheet Metal Workers’ Inter- 
national Association in co-operation with 
US. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp. 26. 

“The National Joint Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Apprenticeship Committee has revised and 
amplified the apprenticeship standards in 
the trade for the guidance of contractors 
and labor throughout the United States.” 


Automation 


4. Bureau or Nationa AFrairs, WASH- 
tnaton, D.C. Automation. Washington, 
1955.  Ppy 10: 
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“This survey...summarizes the thinking 
and experience of 67 executives on the sub- 
ject of automation. For purposes of this 
survey, automation has been defined as ‘a 
pronounced acceleration in the rate of 
mechanization, accompanied (at times) by 
the introduction of machines that “think” 
and regulate themselves’.” 


5. ConGrESsS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
ComMMITTEE ON Economic Potnicy. The 
Challenge of Automation; Papers delivered 
at the National Conference on Automation, 
by Joseph C. O’Mahoney and others, Wash- 
ington, Public Affairs Press, 1955. Pp. 77. 

Contents: Public Policy Implications, by 
Senator J. C. O’Mahoney. Applications and 
Uses, by John Diebold. Technological Con- 
siderations, by Donald P. Campbell. Indus- 
trial Significance, by Walter S. Buckingham. 
Labor’s Stake, by Walter P. Reuther, Nat 
Goldfinger, Jack Conway, James B. Carey, 
Joseph A. Beirne, I. W. Abel and Adam 
Abruzzi. 


6. INSTITUTION or PropuCTION ENGINEERS, 
Lonpon. The Automatic Factory—What 
does it mean? Report of the Conference 
held at Margate, 16th to 19th June, 1956. 
London, E. & F. N. Spon Ltd., 1955. 
Pp. 228. 

This book contains 21 papers on every 
aspect of automation. The more technical 
papers deal with electronic computers, auto- 
matie control of machine tools, and auto- 
matic linking devices. 


7. Suuvey, Teo F. The Relation of 
Automation to Community Planning. 
Presentation to Afternoon Session Septem- 
ber 28, of the 1955 Annual Planning Con- 
ference, American Society of Planning 
Officials and Community Planning Associa- 


tion of Canada, Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal. Washington? C.J1.0.? 1955. 
Pp, 14. 


8. Suvey, Teo F. Technology and 
Cultural Lag; Address at the Community 
Leadership Institute, Bridgeport, Conn., 
February 25, 1955. Bridgeport, Conn., 
Adult Education of Greater Bridgeport, 
ese t900. 2Pp. 18a A discussion. of 
automation. ; 


9. Stnvey, Ten F. The Technology of 
Automation. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp. 7. Reprinted from Congressional 
Record. June 15, 1955. 

This pamphlet deals with the accomplish- 
ments of automation. 


10. U.S. Coneress. Joint COMMITTEE ON 
THE Economic Report. Automation and 
Technological Change; Report of the Sub- 
committee on Economic Stabilization. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 13. 

“This report presents findings and recom- 
mendations of the subcommittee, based upon 
its recent hearings and study of the impact 
and prospective impact of automation and 
of technological change on the economy.” 


Cost and Standard of Living 


11. CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY. HELLER 
CoMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
Economics. Quantity and Cost Budgets 
for Two Income Levels; Prices for the 
San Francisco Bay Area, September 1956. 
Family of a Salaried Junior Professional and 
Executive Workers. Family of a Wage 
Earner. Issued by the Heller Committee 
for Research in Social Economics, University 
of California, Emily H. Huntington, chair- 
man, and others, Berkeley, 1955. Pp. 92. 

The San Francisco Bay area takes in the 
cities of San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, 
Richmond and San Leandro. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
A Program for the 
Substandard 
Washington, 


12. U.S. Conarzess. 
THE Economic Report. 
Low-Income Population at 
Levels of Liwing; Report. 
GP O77 1956. "Pp. 14: 

The Subcommittee on Low-Income Families 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report held heafings on low-income families 
in November 1955. This report contains 
their recommendations based on the hearings. 


Disabled — Rehabilitation 


13. ConneEcTiIcuT. UNIVERSITY. SCHOOL 
or Home Economics. The Team Approach 
to the Rehabilitation of the Handicapped 
Homemaker; Workshop Proceedings, May 
31-June 8, 1955, sponsored by the School of 
Home Economics in co-operation with the 
Division of University Extension, the 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 
Storrs, 1955. Pp. 24, 37. ; 


At this Workshop representatives from 
nine professional fields met for three days 
“to consider possibilities and problems in the 
‘team approach’ to the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped homemaker”’. 


14. Great Britain, STANDING CoMMITTEE 
ON THE REHABILITATION AND RESETTLEMENT 
or Disastep Persons. Services for the 
Disabled; an Account of the Services pro- 
vided for the Disabled by Government 
Departments, Local Authorities, and Volun- 
tary Organizations in the United Kingdom. 
London, H.M.S8.0., 1955. Pp. 88. 

This book describes the provision made in 
Great Britain for the rehabilitation and 
resettlement of the disabled. 


15. NationaL AssoclATION oF MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE UNITED STaTRsS oF AMERICA. 
Empioyvee Revations Division. Guide for 
Employers in hiring the Physically Handi- 
capped; Successful Techniques for utilizing 
the Abilities of the Handicapped through 
Sound Placement on the Job. New York, 
Ibi 12705 Bil, 

“This manual has been prepared in 
response to the expressed desire of employers 
for guidance in employing and placing the 
handicapped individual in productive work.” 


Economic Conditions 


16. ComMiITTEE FoR Economic DEVELOP- 
MENT. Annual Report, 1955. New York, 
1956. 1 Volume (unpaged). 


17. Hiwprsranp, Grorce Huersert. The 
Postwar Italian Economy: Achievements, 
Problems, and Prospects. Los Angeles 
University of California, 1955. Pp. 46-70. 


An examination of improved economic con- 
ditions in Italy since the war. 


18. ORGANIZATION FOR EuRopEAN Eco- 
NOMIC Co-OprRATION. Hconomic Condi- 
tions in Canada and the United States. 
Barise Q5o.m Cpe sO: 


This survey covers the 18-month period up 
to the middle of 1955. 


19. Unitrp Nations. Economic Com- 
MISSION FoR ASIA AND THE Far Mast. 
Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 
1955. Bangkok, 1956. Pp. 235. 


20. Unrren Nations. Economic Com- 
MISSION FoR Europg. Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1956, including Studies of Invest- 
ment Problems and Policies of European 
Countries and Labour Market Problems in 
Western Europe. Prepared by the Research 
and Planning Division, Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe. Geneva, 1956. 1 Volume 
(various pagings). 
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Emigration and Immigration 


21. INTERNATIONAL SoctoLoaicAL ASSOCIA- 
rion. The Positive Contribution by Immi- 
grants ; a Symposium prepared for UNESCO 
by the International Sociological Associa- 
tion and the International Economic Asso- 
ciation. Paris, UNESCO, 1955. Pp. 203. 

This book contains studies of immigration 
in five countries: the United States, Great 
Britain, Australia, Brazil and Argentina. 


22. Srnicenca, Wittem. Industrialization 
Emigration; the Consequences of the 
Demographic Development in .the Nether- 
lands. With a pref. in German by Gunther 
Ipsen. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1955. Pp. 69. 


With the increase in population in Holland, 
emigration is necessary to prevent mass 
unemployment and/or a fall in real income. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


23. CALIFORNIA. DEPARTMENT OF INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS. Division oF LAsBor 
Sratistics AND ResEarcH. Labor-Manage- 
ment Negotiated Health and Welfare Plans, 
Northern California, as of May 1, 1954. A 
Report prepared jointly by the Division of 
Labor Statistics and Research, California 
Department of Industrial Relations and the 
Department of Preventative Medicine, 
Stanford University School of Medicine. 
Sacramento, State Printing Office, 1955. 
Ripe as 


This booklet contains the results of a 
study of labour-management negotiated 
health and welfare plans. The purpose of 
the study was to determine: What are the 


benefits? How are they provided? Who is 
eligible to receive them? How are they 
financed? 

24. Mercer, WILLIAM M. Canadian 


Handbook of Pension and Welfare Plans, 
1956. Toronto, CCH Canadian Limited, 
1956. Pp. 184. 

Partial contents: Pension Plans, Group Life 
Insurance, Sick Pay Plans, Medical and 
Surgical Plans, Stock Option Plans, Stock 
Purchase Plans, Profit-Sharing Plans, Sav- 
ings Plans, Guaranteed Annual Wage Plans, 
Industry-Wide Welfare Plans. 


25. New York (STATE) DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. Division or RbSmARCH AND StTa- 
tistics. Health and Welfare Benefits in 
New York State, June 1954. New York, 
19555 Pps 95: 


“This report presents the findings of a 
survey of health and welfare benefits in 
New York State that are paid for, in whole 
or in part by the employer.” Cf. Introduc- 
tion. 
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26. US. Bureau or Lasor StTArIstIcs. 
Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans wm 
Union Contracts. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pps 

This is a survey of health, insurance and 


pension plans in 1954. 


27. US. Coneress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 


on Lasor AND Pusiic Wewrare. Welfare 
and Pension Plans Investigation. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Welfare and 
Pension Funds ... 84th Congress, 1st Session 
pursuant to S. Res. 40 continuing the 
Authority of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare to investigate Employee 
Welfare and Pension Plans and Funds 
subject to Collective Bargaining. Part 3. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 837-1633. 

Hearings held July 20, November 28, 29, 
30, December 1, 2, 5, and 6, 1955. 

Among the various plans investigated were 
the following: (1) United Automobile 
Workers, AFL Amalgamated Local 286, 
Chicago, Ill.; (2) United Mine Workers of 
America welfare and retirement fund for 
the bituminous coal industry; (3) General 
Motors Corp. insurance and pension pro- 
grams; (4) United States Steel Corp. insur- 
ance and pension programs. 


Employment Management 


28. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
A Far Day’s Work for a Fair Day’s Pay; 
winning Employee Loyalty and Coopera- 
tion. New York, 1955. Pp. 44. 


Contents: Can the Employee be Loyal to 
Both Company and Union? By Theodore V. 
Purcell. The Real Meaning of a Fair Day’s 
Work for a Fair Day’s Pay—(I) Manage- 
ment’s View, by H. S. Olsen; (II) Union 
Concepts, by R. I. Wishart. Motivation and 
Control of Office Employees—(1) Motivation 
through Supervision, by J. T. Bird; (II) 
Motivation through Competition, by Fanny G. 
Buss; (IIL) Motivation through Participa- 
tion, by Martha J. Preston; (IV) Motiva- 
tion through Training and Personnel Develop- 
ment, by R. Guyon. 


29. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Spotlight on the Worker; New Approaches 
to Personnel Problems. New York, 1955. 
Pp. 44. 

Contents: Who will be Successful 10 years 
from Now? The Value of Tests in predict- 
ing an Employee’s Future, by Robert L. 
Thorndike. Problem Drinking and Industry, 
by 8S. Charles Franco. Pastoral Counseling 
with the Problem Employee, by Clifford H. 
Peace. Evolution of a Management Develop- 
ment Program—(I) History and Evaluation, 
by Everett C. Reed; (II) Plan of Opera- 
tion, by Howard E. Clark. 


30. Bureau oF NATIONAL — AFFAIRS, 
Wasuineton, D.C. Nonsupervisory Office 
Employees. Washington, 1955: Pp. 14. 

“This survey, based on data submitted by 
120 executives ...reveals the latest trends in 
personnel practices for nonsupervisory office 
employees.” 


31. Cutcaco. UNIVERSITY. 
Reuations Center. Proceedings of an 
Informational Conference on Employee 
Attitude Surveys held Wednesday, May 26, 
1955, Union League Club, Chicago, Illinois. 
Chicago, 1955. Pp. 36. 


The three speeches contained in this 
pamphlet deal with the problem of main- 
taining high employee morale. 


INDUSTRIAL 


32. Exuiort, A. G. P. Revising a Merit- 
Rating Scheme. London, Institute of 
Personnel Management, 1955. Pp. 22. 


An analysis of the various methods of 
merit-rating. 


33. Merton, Ropert Kine. The Focused 
Interview a Manual of Problems and 
Procedures, by Robert K. Merton, Marjorie 


Fiske and Patricia L. Kendall. Glencoe, 
Ill., Free Press, 1956. Pp. 186. 
Nature of the focused interview: “(1) 


Interviewees are known to have been in- 
volved in a particular situation. (2) Investi- 
gator has provisionally analysed situation 
and developed hypotheses regarding probable 
responses to it. (3) This content or situa- 
tional analysis provides basis for interview 
guide... (4) Interview focuses on subjective 
experiences to ascertain interviewees’ defini- 
tions of situation in which they were 
involved.” 


34. NATIONAL AssocIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Emp.Loyee Rexations Division. Seniority. 
New York, 1955. Pp. 19. 

A review of seniority policies and a dis- 
cussion of some problems which arise from 
adhering to the principle of seniority in 
layofts. s 
CONFERENCE 


35. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 


Boarp. Twition-Aid Plans for Employees, 
by Doris M. Thompson. New York, 1956. 
Pp Os. 


A survey of 166 company programs of 
financial assistance for employees taking 
courses to increase their job knowledge or 
to acquire knowledge about other fields not 
related to their jobs. 


36. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE, 
‘UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 7th, 1955. New 
Developments in Personnel Administration. 
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Proceedings of the Seventh Personnel Man- 
agement Conference at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, January 11-12, 1955. 
Urbana, 1955. Pp. 88. 

Conference conducted by the Bureau of 
Business Management in co-operation with 
the Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions through the Division of University 
Extension. 

Contents: The Growth of Personnel Man- 
agement as a Profession. New Develop- 
ments in Employee Communications. New 
Uses of Psychology in Personnel Administra- 
tion. Current Thinking on Individual vs. 
Group Motivation. Improvements in Union- 
Management Relationships. Trends in 
Retirement Planning for Personnel. A 
Rising Caution in the Use of Psychological 
Tests for Selection Purposes. 


Incentive Plans 


37. GreAT Britarn. MINISTRY oF LABouR 
AND NAarIionsL Servick. Wage Incentive 
Schemes. London, H.M.S.0O., 1955. Pp. 39. 

“The main body of the text of this book- 
let is included in Chapter X of the 1953 
edition of the Industrial relations handbook. 

“The two main forms of wage payment are 
payment by time and payment by piece or 
by results.” 


38. Wuytn, WitutAM Footr. Money and 
Motivation; an Analysis of Incentives in 
Industry, by William Foote Whyte and 
Melville Dalton and others. Ist ed. New 
York, Harper, 1955. Pp. 268. 

“This book is about five M’s of factory life: 
men, money, machines, morale and motiva- 
tion.” 


Industrial Disputes 


39. INTERNATIONAL UNion, UNitep Avto- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENT WorkKeERS OF America. The Kohler 
Worker’s Story. Indianapolis, UAW-CIO 
International Union and UAW-CIO Local 
838, 1955. Pp: 32. 

This pamphlet describes the strike at the 
Kohler Company, Sheboygan, Wis. (manufac- 
turers of plumbingware, engines and elec- 
trical systems), which began in April 1954. 
The U.A.W.-C.1.0. alleges that the company 
is resisting collective bargaining. 


40. Kerr, Crank. The Interindustry Pro- 
pensity to strike—an International Com- 
parison, by Clark Kerr and Abraham Siegel. 
Berkeley, 1955. Pp. 189-212. 

Propensity to strike is broken down into 
five parts: high, medium high, medium, 
medium low and low. A comparison is made 
between the propensity to strike and the 
industries in which the strikes occur for 11 
countries. 
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41. McKetvey, Jean Trepp. Dock Labour 
Disputes in Great Britain; a Study in the 
Persistence of Industrial Unrest. Ithaca, 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1953. 
Pp. 61. 

“It is the purpose of the present study to 
review the history of dock disputes in Great 
Britain, to trace the changes that have 
occurred in union structure and in the 
organization of the labor market, to review 
the more important private reports and the 
recommendations of special commissions and 
boards of inquiry, and to suggest at the end 
some of the persistent as well as the chang- 
ing causes of dock labor unrest.” 


42. PRIncETON UNIveERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
Rexations Section. Union Strike Votes, 
Current Practice and Proposed Controls, by 
Herbert S. Parnes. Princeton, 1956. Pp. 
141. 

This report deals with compulsory strike 
vote legislation and with union procedures 
for calling strikes. 


43. U.S. Emercency Boarp (PENNSYL- 
VANIA RaILRoAD Company, 1955). Report to 
the President by the Emergency Board 
appointed by Executive Order 10635 dated 
September 1, 1955, Pursuant to Section 10 
of the Railway Labor Act, as amended, to 
investigate the Facts as to Certain Disputes 
between the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, a Common Carrier, and Certain of its 
Employees represented by the Transport 
Workers Union of America, C.I.0., Ratlroad 
Division, a Labor Organization. N.M.B. 
Case No. A-4717, N.M.B. Case No. A-4867. 
Washington, D.C., Oct. 26, 1955. No. 118. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 13. 

There were three points of dispute. The 
union wanted: (1) A graded work classifica- 
tion for boilermakers on diesel locomotives; 
(2) Seven guaranteed holidays each year; 
(3) “Health and welfare benefits” for the 
employees and their dependents, at the sole 
expense of the carrier. 


Industry 
44, INTERNATIONAL CoTron  CoNGRESS. 
20th, Buxton, Ena., 1954. The Cotton 


Industry, Today and Tomorrow. Official 
Report on the Jubilee International Cotton 
Congress held at Buxton, England 13th- 
20th May, 1954. Edited by Mario Ludwig. 
Manchester, International Federation of 
Cotton and Allied Textile Industries, 1954. 
Pp. 288. 


The Congress met to celebrate the 50th 
Anniversary of the International Federation 
of Cotton and Allied Textile Industries. 
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45. Lirrte (ArtHur D.) Inc., CAmBrinas, 
Mass. Industrial Development in Nova 
Scotia; Report to the Department of Trade 
and Industry, Province of Nova Scotia. 
Cambridge, 1956. Pp. 50. 

This report contains a brief review of 


economic conditions in Nova Scotia and a 
preliminary list of industrial opportunities. 


46. OnTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF PLANNING 
AND DEVELOPMENT. Regional Development 
Programme, Government of Ontario; a 
Summary of Progress to August 1, 1956. 
Toronto, 1955. Pp. 15. 

There are nine regional areas in the 
Regional Development Programme. There are 
to be “Development Associations” in each 
region. These associations take an interest 
in industrial development, the tourist indus- 
try, agriculture, mining, community planning, 
education, highways, lands and forests, etc. 


47. ORGANIZATION FOR EuRoPEAN KEco- 
nomic Co-OrrratTion. Industrial Statistics, 
1900-1955. Paris, 1955. Pp. 157. 

“This volume contains the main data 
relating to the industrial production of 


E.E.C. member countries since the begin- 
ning of the 20th century.” 


Labour Organization 


48. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF 
Free TrapE Unions. Report of the Fourth 
World Congress held in Vienna, 20-28 May 
1955, including the General Secretary’s 
Report and the Financial Reports for 1953- 
54. Brussels, 1955. Pp. 519. 


Trade Unionism in 
Singapore, Donald Moore, 1954. 


49. Josey, ALEX. 
Malaya. 
peo: 

The author states that labour unions in 
Malaya are weak because they are poorly 


administered and lack money and _ strong 
leadership. 


50. Texrite Workers UNION or AMERICA. 
All Rights denied; the Effect of the Taft- 
Hartley Law on the Organizing Efforts of 
the Employees of the Chatham Manufac- 
turing Company, Elkin, North Carolina. 
New York, 1955. Pp. 41, 4. 

This pamphlet tells how the Chatham 
Manufacturing Company prevented the 
TWUA from organizing in the company. 


51. Unrrep STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 
Facts about Canada’s Railway Unions. 
Toronto? 1955? Pp. 8. 


52. YezBak (JOHN) AND Company, CLEVE- 
LAND. The C.I.O. and Free Enterprise. (A 
Condensation) Cleveland, c1955. Pp. 232. 

Condensation of a study of CIO policies 


originally undertaken for the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company. This book is a criticism 


of the CIO. Each chapter covers a different 
topic and contains quotations from CIO pub- 
lications to show the CIO’s policy on that 
topic. 


Labouring Classes 


58. Boyer, RicHarp Owen. 
Untold Story, by Richard O. Boyer and 
Herbert M. Morais. New York, Cameron 
Associates, c1955. Pp. 402. 


A history of American labour since the 
Civil War. 


54. CoNFERENCE ON Lasor, New York 
University. 8th, 1955. Proceedings. 
Albany, Matthew Bender & Co., 1955. Pp. 
499. 


Some of the topics discussed at the con- 
ference were: collective bargaining, picket- 
ing, the National Labor Relations Board, 
arbitration, and the guaranteed annual wage. 


55. ConGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
tions. CIO, 1935-1955; Industrial Democ- 
racy in Action. Washington, 1955. Pp. 151. 


An illustrated history of the CIO from its 
inception in 1935 till 1955. 


56. ConcrESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. Maritime CommMitTtTer. Merchant 
Marine Policies, Practices, and Problems of 
Labor, Management and Government. 
Statement... before Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, House of Representa- 
tives, United States Congress presented by 
Joseph Curran, July 13, 1955. Washington, 
195559. Pp.91. 


The CIO Maritime Committee presented 
its views on the proposed Maritime Labor 
Stabilization Act of 1955 which it felt would 
interfere with good industrial relations in 
the maritime industry. 


57. Sravis, Barr. The Man who never 
died; a Play about Joe Hill. With notes 
on Joe Hill and his times. New York, 
Haven Press, 1954. Pp. 242. 


Joe Hill was a labor poet and member of 
the Industrial Workers of the World. In 
1914 he was tried for the murder of a Salt 
Lake City grocer and his son. He was found 
guilty and executed November 19, 1915. 


58. WEARMOUTH, RosertT FEATHERSTONE. 
Methodism and the Struggle of the Work- 
ing Classes, 1850-1900. Leicester (Eng.) 
Edgar Backus, 1954. Pp. 269. 


This book attempts “to identify, classify, 
and describe the social and political results 
of Methodist activity, more particularly on 
the wage-earning sections of the community”. 
Cf. Preface. 
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Labor’s . 


Mines and Mining 


59. OnTAaRIO. CoMMITTEE OF INQUIRY 
INTO THE ECONOMICS OF THE GOLD MINING 
Inpustry, 1955. Gold Mining in Ontario; 
Report. Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 1955. 
Poe Luz 

The terms of reference given to the Com- 
mittee were to examine and to report on: 


(a) the conditions affecting the present 
position of and prospects for the gold 
mining industry in Ontario; 

(b) the causes underlying trends in 
employment, wages, working condi- 
tions, profits, dividends, ete., in the 
industry; and 


(ec) the effects of these developments on 
communities in the northern parts of 
the province. 


60. Unirep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF 
Economic AND Soctan Arrarrs. Non- 
Ferrous Metals in Under-developed Coun- 
tres. New York, 1956. Pp. 129. 

“Much of the report is concerned with 
the manner in which the mining and smelt- 
ing of the ore...may stimulate other 
economic activities.” Cf. Foreword. 


Occupations 


61. Great Britatn. MINIstry or LABOUR 
AND NatTIoNAL Service. Coalmining as a 
Career. London, H.M:.S.0., 1955. Pp. 7. 


This booklet is intended for young men 
who wish to enter the coal-mining industry. 


62. Macponatp, Kerru. Physics at Work. 
Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1956. Pp. 4. 
Canada at work broadcast No. 596. 


63. MacponaLtp, KerirH. What is a 
Scientist? Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1956. 
Pp. 4. 

Canada at work broadcast No. 595. 


64. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Srartistics. 
Educational Requirements for Employment 
of Actuaries. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 


Pal 4: 
“The report is designed to _ provide 
Veterans Administration counselors and 


training officers with information on the 
educational requirements for entrance and 
advancement in the field of actuarial science.” 
Cf. Foreword. 


65. U.S. Bureau of Lasor Statistics, 
Educational Requirements for Employ- 
ment of Biological Scientists. Washington, 
G.ROglosbaPpa2l: 


“The report is designed to provide 
Veterans Administration counselors and 
training officers with information on the 
educational requirements for entrance and 
advancement in the various biological science 
specialists.” Cf. Foreword. 
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66. U.S. Bureau or Lasor SfaristIcs. 
Educational Requirements for Employ- 
ment of Chemists. Washington, G.P.O., 


1955.) Pps li. 
“The report is designed to provide 
Veterans Administration counselors and 


training officers with information on the 
educational requirements for entrance and 
advancement in the field of chemistry,” 
Cf. Foreword. 


67. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Educational Requirements for Employ- 
ment of Economists. Washington, G.P.O., 


1955. Pp. 10. 
“The report is designed to provide 
Veterans Administration counselors and 


training officers with information on the 
educational requirements for entrance and 
advancement in the field of economics.” 
Cf. Foreword. 


68. US. Bureau or Lazsor Statistics. 
Educational Requirements for Employ- 
ment of Geologists. Washington, G.P.O., 
1955; eps: 

“The report is designed to provide 
Veterans Administration counselors and 
‘training officers with information on the 
educational requirements for entrance and 
advancement in the field of geology.” Cf. 
Foreword. 


69. U.S. Burravu or Lazsor Statistics. 
Educational Requirements for Employ- 
ment of Geophysicists. Washington, G.P.O., 
19555 2Ep. 10: 

“The report is designed to provide 
Veterans Administration counselors and 
training officers with information on the 
educational requirements for entrance and 
advancement in the field of geophysics.” Cf. 
Foreword. 


70. U.S. Bureau or Lasor StTArTIstics. 
Educational Requirements for Employ- 
ment of Physicists. Washington, G.P.O., 


1950, "Ppe li: 
“The report is designed to provide 
Veterans Administration counselors and 


training officers with information on the 
educational requirements for entrance and 
advancement in the field of physics.” Cf. 
Foreword. 


71. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Srarisrics. 
Educational Requirements for Employ- 
ment of Sociologists. Washington, G.P.O., 


195dy Ep ealO: 

“The report is designed to provide 
Veterans Administration counselors and 
training officers with information on the 


educational requirements for entrance and 
advancement in the field of sociology.’ Cf, 
Foreword. 
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72. US. Bureau or Lasor StAaqTISTICs. 
Educational Requirements for Employ- 
ment of Statisticians. Washington, G.P.O., 


1955. Pp. 8. 
“The report is designed to provide 
Veterans Administration counselors and 


training officers with information on the 
educational requirements for entrance and 
advancement in the field of statistics.” Cf. 
Foreword. 


73. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Employment Outlook in Skilled Electrical 
and Electronic Occupations. Washington, 
G.P:@, 1956:. Pp. 51. 

This pamphlet contains information about 
job prospects, duties, qualifications, training 
requirements and earnings. 


Professiona! Workers 


74. Dymonp, WituiAM RicHarp. The 
Outlook for Professional Workers in Canada. 
Paper presented to Registrars of Central 


Canadian universities, Ottawa, Noy. 28, 
1955. Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1955. 
Pp. 10. 

75. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 


Function and Training of the Chemical 
Engineer; International Conference held in 
London from 21st to 28rd March, 1955. 
Project No. 297. Paris, 1955. Pp. 85. 


The Conference discussed three urgent 
needs in the field of chemical engineering 
in Europe: 


1. The need for more chemical engineers 
and more schools of chemical engineering in 
the universities and technical colleges. 


2. The need for more financial support for 
chemical engineering research. 


3. The need for more general recognition 
of the part the chemical engineer will play 
in modern industry. 


76. U.S. Bureau or Lasor_ Srartisrics. 
Science and Engineering in American 
Industry; Preliminary Report on a Survey 
of Research and Development Costs and 
Personnel in 1968-1954, prepared for the 
National Science Foundation, Washington 
G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 41. 


This report “contains estimates of the 
total cost of industrial research and develop- 
ment and of the numbers of companies con- 
ducting research and development... The 
concluding section gives estimates of the 
numbers of scientists and engineers employed 
in research and other activities”. Cf. Intro- 
duction. 


, 


Restraint of Trade 


77. CanapA. Restrictive TRADE Prac- 
tices Commission. Report concerning a 
Manufacturers Advertising Plan alleged to 
constitute Resale Price Maintenance in the 
Distribution and Sale of Certain Household 
Appliances. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1955. 
Passe 

The Commission investigated an allegation 
that a manufacturer of household electrical 
appliances attempted to compel dealers to 
resell its products at prices specified by the 
manufacturer. One alleged form of compul- 
sion was for the manufacturer to refuse to 
contribute to the advertising expenses of the 
dealer. 


78. CanapA. Restrictive TrapE Prac- 
TICES Commission. Report concerning an 
Alleged Combine in the Manufacture, 
Distribution and Sale of Asphalt and Tar 
Roofings and Related Products in Canada. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 282. 

The Commission concludes that a combine 
does exist in the manufacture of asphalt and 
tar roofings and related products. 


79. CANADA. Restrictive TrApE Prac- 
tices Commission. Report concerning the 
Retal Distribution and Sale of Coal in 
Winnipeg. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
Ppei1i6: 

It was alleged that some coal dealers in 
Winnipeg had combined to fix prices and to 
allocate tenders. 


Wages and Hours 


80. Civic FeprrATION, Cuicaco. Teachers’ 
Salaries in 17 Cities over 600,000 Popula- 
tion, 1950 and 1955. Chicago, 1956. Pp. 11. 


81. OrnatI, Oscar A. Wages in India. 
Ithaca, Cornell University, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, 1955. Pp. 241-259. 

This essay is divided into two parts. The 
first deals with, the level of Indian wages, 
wage differentials and wage changes over 
time; the second part is a detailed descrip- 
tion of wages in selected industries. 


82. SineH, RacHuras. Movement of 
Industrial Wages in India. Bombay, Asia 
Publishing House, 1955. Pp. 352. 


“This book is a detailed study of wages 
and wage trends in India’s key industries.” 


83. TRADES UNIon Conaress. Q(uestions) 
& A(nswers) on Equal Pay. London, 1947. 
Pp. 24. 

This pamphlet presents the TUC’s views on 
equal pay for equal work. 


84. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Wage Structure; Cigar Manufacturing, 
April 1955. Washington, 1955. Pp. 27. 

“The survey included establishments 
employing eight or more workers and 
primarily engaged in the manufacture of 
cigars.” 


85. U.S. DepartMENT or Lazsor. WAGE 
AND Hour AND Pusiic Contracts D1vI- 
sions. Authorization of Established Basic 
Rates for Computing Overtime Pay Pur- 
suant to Section 7(f) (3) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act as amended. Title 29, 
Chapter V, code of federal regulations, Part 
548. March 1, 1956. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. 

Contents: Subpart A—General regulations. 
Subpart B—Interpretations. Explanatory 
bulletin. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
p 


86. ALBERTA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Boarp. Thirty-Highth Annual Report for 
the Year ended December 31, 1955. Edmon- 
weie, IIS, Jeo, SP: 


87. Inuinois. UNtversiry. INSTITUTE OF 
Lapor AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Work- 
men’s Compensation in Illinois, by Arnold 
R. Weber. Urbana, 1955. Pp. 56. 

This bulletin, which applies to the State 
of Illinois, explains what workmen’s com- 
pensation is, who can get it, how an injured 
workman makes a claim and which employees 
are covered. 


88. OnTARIO. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Boarp. Annual Report, 1955. Toronto, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 36, 26. 


World War, 1939-1945 


89. Burns, Expson Louris Mitiarp. Man- 
power im the Canadian Army, 1939-1945. 
With a foreword by the Hon. C. G. Power. 
Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1956. Pp. 184. 

“The object of this book is to examine how 
the Canadian Army used the manpower at 
its disposal during the Second World War; 
whether the ratio of fighting to administra- 
tive and various behind-the-line troops could 
have been greater, and whether there was 
extravagance in our use of manpower in the 
Army generally.” 


90. Scort, J. D. The Administration of 
War Production, by J. D. Scott and Richard 
Hughes. London, H.M.S.0.; Longmans, 
Green, 1955. Pp. 544. 

This book deals with the administration 
of British war production by six depart- 
ments of State. These were the Admiralty, 
the War Office and the Air Ministry, and 
the Ministries of Supply, of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, and of Produ >tion. 
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Miscellaneous 


91. AmerIcAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Company Experience in improving Office 
Administration: More Efficient Service, 
Better Human Relations, New Building 
Layout. New York, 1954. Pp. 56. 

Contents: Increasing Office Productivity: 
Machines, Methods, People: (I) An Oil 
Company; (II) A_ Utility; (III) An 
Insurer; (IV) A Manufacturer. Adminis- 
tering the Office to improve Service to Sales 


Management. Programming for a New Office 
Building. 


92. CONFERENCE ofr ComMISSIONS AGAINST 
DIscRIMINATION. 7th, New Yorx, N.Y., 
1954. Proceedings of Seventh Annual Con- 
ference, June 6, 7 and 8, 1955, New York 
City. New York, New York State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination, 1955. Pp. 48, 
10. 


93. Great Briratn. MInNistry oF LABOUR 
AND NatTIONAL Service. Report on the 
Enquiry into the Effects of National Ser- 
vice on the Education and Employment of 
Young Men. London, H.MS8.0O., 1955. 
Pp. 20. 


“The purpose of the enquiry was to find 
out whether National Service gives rise to 
problems bearing upon the employment, 
vocational guidance and resettlement of 
young men on which some action should be 
taken, either by the Government or indus- 
try, so as to avoid waste of manpower or 
of ability.” 


94. Great BriraAIn. Prime Minister. 
The Economic Implications of Full Employ- 
ment. London, H.M.S.0., 1956. Pp. 13. 

Full employment in Great Britain has 
brought high prices. This White Paper 
focuses attention on the problem of high 
prices, analyses the causes of the problem 
and exlains its dangers and then tells what 
the Government and people will have to do 
A price stability is to be maintained in the 
uture. 


95. Greca, Miron Fow.rr. Winter 
Employment Campaign. Ottawa, Dept. of 
Labour, 1956. Pp. 4. 

Canada at work broadcast No. 594. 


96. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
National Employment Services, United 
States. Geneva, 1955. Pp. 165. 

Prepared by the U.S. Bureau of Employ- 


ment Security. A survey of public employ- 
ment services in the U.S. 


97. MacponaLp, Kerru. What is Mathe- 
matics? Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1956. 
Pp. 4. 

Canada at work broadcast No. 597. 


98. Nastunb, Bertin. Winter Construc- 
tton. Translated by H. A. G. Nathan. 
Ottawa, 1955. Pp. 64. 


Translated from the Swedish. 


This booklet describes Swedish observa- 
tions and experience gained in winter 
construction. 


99. NationaL Cuitp Lasor CoMMITTEE, 
New York. Child Labor vs. Work Experi- 
ence; Annual Report ...for the Year end- 
ing September 380, 1955. New York, 1955. 
Pps; 


100. Perrin, J. Beswick. Labour and 
Capital: shewing Some of the Consequences 
of the Nine Hours Movement. London, 
Robert Hardwicke, 1872. Pp. 15. 

This pamphlet is interesting from a 
historical point of view. The author is 
against the 9-hour day because it will give 


the workman a few hours each day to get 
into mischief. 


101. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Woodworking Circular-Saw Accidents; a 
Detailed Analysis of Accidents resulting 
from the Operation of Woodworking 
Circular Saws, 1951 and 1952. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 68. 

Permanent disabilities occur much more 


frequently from woodworking circular-saw 
accidents than in other kinds of injuries. 


Decisions of Umpire 


(Continued from page 1047) 


Prima facie, full-time attendance at a 
school is not consistent with availability 
for work. It is only when sincere efforts 
to find work and willingness to accept at 
once suitable employment, should it become 
available, are demonstrated that the pre- 
sumption of non-availability is rebutted. 
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For these reasons, the appeal of the chief 
claims officer is allowed, and I direct that 
the disqualification previously imposed 
under Section 54(2) of the Act be rein- 
stated from the date that this decision shall 
have been communicated to the claimant. 


Selected Bibliography on Labour Literature (Novels, 
Plays, Poetry) in Department of Labour Library 
7. GrpreTH, Frank Bunker. 


The publications listed below may be 


borrowed by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired. 


ule 


ABELSON, Alter. 


Songs of Labor. Poems. Newburgh, 
N.Y., Paebar Co., c1947. 111p. 


(Labour, already expressing itself in 
political action, now finds an authentic 
voice in poetry. The songs are the 
expression of the individual among the 
working force.) 


. Batrp, Irene. 


Waste Heritage. Toronto, Macmillan, 


1939. 329p. 
(This book deals with unemployment 


conditions during the depression in 
Western Canada.) 


. Boyer, Richard Owen. 


The Dark Ship. Boston, Little, Brown, 
1947. 306p. 

(A fictional account of the National 
Maritime Union and its leaders; a story 


of troop transport during World 
War IT.) 


. Cuariin, Ralph. 


Wobbly, the Rough-and-Tumble Story 
of an American Radical. Chicago, Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1948. 435p. (An 
autobiography.) 

(Autobiographical; the story of the 
“Wobblies”, the Industrial Workers of 
the World. The author especially 
denounced the movement to which he 
had made great sacrifices.) 


. Cotton, Samuel. 


Sagas of Struggle; a Labor Anthology. 
New York, Claridge Publishing Corp., 
c1951. 128p. « 


(The editor states that he has “tried 
to present a sampling of the people of 
American labor”. The selection is a 
history represented by stories of the 
labour force showing their varied senti- 
ments, and their deep concern for 
justice in their fight against the condi- 
tions faced by the working class.) 


. GautswortHy, John. 


Strife,a Drama in Three Acts. London, 
Duckworth, 1912. 110p. 
(Concerns a strike in the Trenartha 


Tin Plate works, on the border of 
England and Wales. Time about 1900- 
09.) 


10. 


a 


Cheaper by the Dozen, by Frank G. 
Gilbreth Jr. and Ernestine Gilbreth 
Carey. New York, T.Y. Crowell Co., 
1948. 237p. 


(The story of a husband and wife 
team of industrial engineers during the 
years 1910-1924. The head of the firm 
of Gilbreth Inec., and father of the 
family, was to the world a distinguished 
innovator in scientific factory manage- 
ment who used his family as a sort of 
laboratory for a study of the elimination 
of waste motions—“motion study”. 


. Harpy, Frank J. 


Power without Glory; a novel in Three 


Parts, by Frank J. Hardy, “Ross 
Franklyn”. 4th ed. Melbourne, 
Realist Print and Pub. Co. 1951. 


669p. 


(The first of three novels planned to 
give a picture of main streams of 
Australian life in the 20th century.) 


. HucHess, Rupert. 


The Giant wakes; a Novel about 
Samuel Gompers. ist ed., Los Angeles, 
Borden Pub. Co., 1950. 294p. 

(This novel is a picture of the 
appalling conditions against © which 
Samuel Gompers fought as a young man. 
It takes place in the United States 
during the Jate 19th and early 20th 
centuries.) 


Matuueson, Miles. 


Siz Men of Dorset, a Play in Three 
Acts, by Miles Malleson and N. Brooks. 
3d ed. London, Victor Gollancz, 1952. 
110p. 

(A play concerning the six Dorset- 
shire labourers sentenced March 17, 


1839, to seven years’ transportation 
because of their trade union activity.) 


Mason, Alfred Edward Woodley. 


The Broken Road. 2nd ed. London, 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1908. 352p. 

(The story takes place in the India 
of the 19th century and is centered 


around the building of a road into the 
interior of India.) 
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12. Srvcuarr, Upton Beall. 


The Cry for Justice, an Anthology of 
the Literature of Social Protest: the 
Writings of Philosophers, Poets, Novel- 
ists, Social Reformers, and Others who 
have voiced the Struggle against Social 
Injustice, selected from Twenty-Fwe 
Languages covering a Period of Five 
Thousand Years. Hdited by Upton 
Sinclair, with an introduction by Jack 
London. New York, Upton Sinclair, 
c1915. 891p. 


13. Sorpnsen, Reginald. 


Tolpuddle or “who’s afeared”, a Demo- 
cratic Episode in Three Acts. London, 
T. C. Foley, 1928. 8838p. 

(A play founded on the story of the 
“Dorchester Martyrs”, six labourers 


sentenced to seven years transportation 
because of their trade union activities.) 


14. TressauL, Robert. 


The Ragged Trousered Philanthropists. 
London, Grant Richards Ltd., 1914. 
391p. 


(A grimly realistic picture of work- 
ing class conditions in England, com- 
posed mainly of painters, paper-hangers, 
plasterers, etc. The author himself was 
a painter and sign writer.) 


15. Von Ruav, Henry. 


Fraternally Yours. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1949. 274p. 


(Satire about union racketeering in 
New York. A contemporary novel deal- 
ing with the building worker.) 
16. Witurams, Ben Ames. 


Owen Glen... Boston, Houghton Mifflim 
Co., 1950. 629p. 


(The scene of the book is a small town 
in the southern Ohio coal fields; the 
period is the eighteen-nineties. ) 

17. Workers EpucaTIoN BurEAU OF AMERICA. 


Songs for Labor. Washington, American 


Federation of Labor, 1953? 14p. 
Mimeographed. 
(Contents include: Union songs, 


Patriotic songs, Popular songs.) 


PAI Study Meeting 
(Continued from page 971) 


In the case of a good many companies 
in 13 branches of Canadian industry, he 
said, the profits realized are between 2-64 
and 11-82 per cent of investments and 
between 0:63 and 6-68 per cent of sales. 

He also stressed the need “to imbue the 
general public with this notion of fair 
profits, of profits as the essential sustenance 
of the concern as well as of the whole 
country”. 

The fourth speaker was Jean Jacques 
Gagnon, Personnel Director at the Arvida 
plant of the Aluminum Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., who spoke on remuneration for labour. 

“As business administrators who must 
make profits and be efficient,” he said, “we 
must endeavour particularly to pay fair 
wages, while considering, of course, the 
skill, the care, the results, the effort and 
the conditions of work in comparison with 
wages paid by other concerns situated in 
similar circumstances in the same locality.” 

Mr. Gagnon added that the boss “has no 
right to be sentimental”. He must be 
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practical and well-informed, as he must 
make sure that his concern will survive, 
while at the same time discharging his 
other duties. 

At the close of a banquet offered by the 
city, Lt.-Col. Hervé Baribeau, President of 
the PAI, gave the following explanation 
as to why profits had been chosen as the 
theme of this study day. 

“In the first place,” he said, “it is because 
profits are legal and moral, and because 
they correspond to an economic plan essen- 
tial to the prosperity of the country. 

“In the second place, we must make 
known the facts about profits so as to fight 
prejudice against them with the only effec- 
tive weapon, which is the truth. 

“The third reason is that profits are 
needed to attract the capital which is 
indispensable to the development of busi- 
ness concerns, and because they ensure the 
stability of these concerns as well as that 
of employment.” 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 


Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics...................... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MAY 19, 1956 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S8. Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man. 
— Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 
SOP UD CZCR se ahs on cals tcstiassyasnG heamnne ean 5, 664 111 421 1,592 2,071 1,004 465 
PAD TACOUSUTAN tes ote esac ene ae tiie 823 * 47 180 211 357 25 
Mon-A gricaltyrale sso i..cein: os suiecinens 4,841 108 374 1,412 1,860 647 440 
ME Ret cme eles ya eter e ce. acuctaouaeh iets 4,352 93 330 1,248 1,537 792 352 
A oraemibtrall seoettee. os. lciceens cide fs Oe 780 44 177 203 330 23 
INGH-APTICIMUBTAN GLb ok couse n 24 3,572 90 286 1,071 1,334 462 829 
remisioss omerens Machios afi Me ceca sot teens 1,312 18 91 344 534 212 113 
AGTICINDHUSL. 0b Narcan lee eae 43 ue vd bd - 27 s 
Non-Agriculturals... 0.6.5 00s euearse 1,269 18 88 341 526 185 111 
PONS ie a eee, MCE NS ool cree ere Ae 5, 664 111 421 1,592 2,071 1,004 465 
AO VONTE ocnerian St ieeiats ates ec wate as 512 14 39 183 165 81 30 
eV CRRER Orr oo eras tae eee eet oto Ge ae 734 18 55 231 248 132 50 
DAG CRIN Sig hon se ERR St alate oe Ee 2,621 50 186 735 964 464 222 
A= G4 WGA fairl a 8 esosglstote accis en gts o Heles 1,566 27 120 391 601 285 142 
GO VERT ANG OVEN 1/5) etarivis so sly as/.0 Ge 231 re 21 52 93 42 21 
Persons with Jobs 
AL STAOUS QTOUDS oie) ease aiid e.ssee cate as 5,499 102 397 1,517 2,038 991 454 
MS IES RSS erat aa ae lebeys Hirai rege 4,209 84 308 1,182 1,509 782 344 
Bemales i550. 000% De cre re eo 1,290 18 89 335 529 209 110 
PA OTICUUENIESUL: 2s aqrictiess| ate lafevciste ia aly. piel Sa 817 * 47 178 209 356 24 
Non-Agricultural................00005 4,682 99 350, 1,339 1,829 635 430 
(PATCW OLIENS) fem ele: ie cee alatipe =1e sicetelciens aus 4, 263 82 311 1,209 1, 686 586 389 
IM aleiier te ee a ocie’s wie ies BAM SS slelon ots di 3,098 66 234 899 1,198 414 287 
{eT ee ee Oe ee 1,165 16 77 310 488 172 102 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
BO t lie SOKES seeretarye-ccehe Meen la eure wide arethteds ths 165 s 24 75 33 13 11 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
Oth Sexesmeraneen tanta nee oe ae eteee 5,016 147 459 1,431 1,618 901 460 
PAE RE Naa tater ncapeetierayr a Warne are oa Hyena 961 40 101 242 287 182 109 
SIM ALES ee ei ciActera cise mie Pewuds sacs s.3 4,055 107 858 1,189 1,331 719 351 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2._PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


——————————— nn 


Week Ended 
May 21, 1955 


Week Ended Week Ended 
May 19, 1956 April 21, 1956 
Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(?) Work(?) 
Totallooking for WOrks.«.. 24.05: .0-ce nour oe: 181 170 274 255 
Without ODSiamcs atecin anti na atd nye: vrorais ota asaraiwcat 165 156 257 240 
Water month's 29; hsp eccciha be, + eretayeriamsee or 43 = 57 — 
fare ODENSE S. cec mesa oo meena eeu 59 = 96 — 
Aga WIOUUNS .a Se ees oye ere tee sels 42 — 81 = 
DON WR ic tens 6 ans SES eC ep 14 = , 14 oe 
13 Simones x..8" eevee ei cero 3 — ? ~— 

AQ andOVersci.ejc chek eeas + Sela e ret ~ _ = 
Worligoterrn setae teense os eee eticlon oo 16 14 17 15 
f= 14thourschakt ci wee ele etalon x * * a 

15 —Sdhoursni ec eee ahs ee ll 10 12 ab 


Total 


Seeking 
Full-Time 
Work(?) 
211 


197 


ea i a 


14 
10 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


B—tLabour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


* Less than 10,000. 
Agricul- 
ture, 
Forestry, Manu- 
Fishing, facturing 
Trapping, 

Mining 
1949 Average.............0. 49 214 
WOOO'A Veragens c.n.h us seca 55 231 
1951 Average.......:....00 72 272 
1952 Average.............5. 76 303 
1953 Average............... 73 329 
1954 Average............... 73 323 
1955 Averages. ic ciccccsas ee (its 324 
1955—January.............. 73 316 
BX) 0) at: ch 70 325 
Marchine sin... scouts 62 328 
A DTA EN rresrisnoaak nee 61 333 
AY Seti ac a cae 72 338 
SUNG emaeecines andes 80 344 
JULVi eye cs had ames 83 343 
Auguste nes tae 85 351 
September........... 84 354 
OonoBereree.: sais s 86 354 
November.......:... 86 354 
December........... 85 357 
1956—January.............. 75 349 
Hebruary secicsccsens. 79 358 
March qe sas cducotties 70 365 
ADrily acme conaleeies 68 371 
MAW Sata Westin renee 78 377 
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Utilities, 

Transport- | dre! 

ation, ervices, 
irik Communi- | (including 

cation, Govern- 

Storage, ment) 
Trade 

47 169 147 
47 180 156 
52 208 178 
63 233 199 
70 252 217 
69 261 239 
78 278 256 
60 258 244 
57 258 246 
57 260 250 
64 268 249 
74 275 253 
85 281 262 
86 284 251 
93 284 256 
94 287 266 
100 288 264 
89 292 268 
78 293 265 
re! 280 263 
69 282 264 
69 284 266 
78R 291 277 
89 301 281 


Supple- 
mentary 
Labour 
Income 


Total 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At May 1, employers in the 
principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,610,291. 
TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month FF belie oe 
: k 
Aggregate] Average eekly, Aggregate] Average Weekly 
poy. Weekly |Wagesand ee ae bene Weekly |Wages and weed 
Payrolls | Salaries rt Si Payrolls | Salaries SIE 
$ $ 
1947—Average.............0.0. 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 82-6 36.44 
1948—A verage............00008 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—A Verage:c.: 6... ccccaccies 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
TOSO0—A-Veragey. ci. '.ckccteesees 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951—Average..............0.. 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—A verage. oo... cc2.ceecees 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1953—A verage.. 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
1954—A verage. . 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
1955—A verage 112-5 160-1 141-7 60.87 109-3 158-4 144.1 63.34 
1953—Jan. 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Feb. 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
Mar. 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
Apr. 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
May 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
June 112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
July 114-9 154-5 134-0 67.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
Aug. 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Sept. 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct. 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
Nov. 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
Dec. 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
1954—Jan. 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Feb. 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Mar 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Apr. 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
May 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
June 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
July 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
Aug. 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
Sept. 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
Oct. 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
Nov. 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
Dec 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
1955—Jan. 109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 
Feb 105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 
Mar. 105-6 150°3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 
Apr. 105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 
May 107-4 153-1 141-9 60.96 107°3 156-6 145-1 63.81 
June 111-7 158-8 141-4 60.76 109-3 158-9 144-5 63.54 
July 115-3 164-1 141-7 60.87 111-6 161-5 143-9 63 .28 
Aug. 116-1 166-0 142-3 61.13 111-4 161-0 143-7 63.18 
Sept. 118-3 169-0 142.2 61-11 114-0 164-9 143-8 63 24 
Oct 118-5 170-4 143-1 61.49 113-4 166-2 145-6 64.04 
Nov. 118-2 171-4 144:3 61.97 112-8 166-5 146-8 64.54 
Dec 117-9 170-9 144-4 62.02 112-3 166-3 147-2 64.71 
1956—Jan. Dalat atatertalety ais 114-6 162-2 140-9 60.54 109°8 156-9 142-1 62.47 
Feb. 5 ean CE ae 112-3 164-0 145-3 62.43 110-2 164-0 147-9 65.05 
Mar. LRA Lied atiale 113-2 167-3 147-1 63 .20 112-3 168-5 149-1 65.57 
Apr. Lerche tite 113-5 168-4 147-6 63.43 113-4 171-2 150-1 66.02 
May Deets as 115-2 172-1 148-7 63.90 114-1 174-1 151-7 66.69 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and Me estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants. business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—_AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Manihot Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 
May 1 Apr. 1 May 1 May 1 Apr. 1 May 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
(a) Provinces 
INe@r lowrider ehrtesrrercteteyercce ets eset ateiatesors: algae oie evokevelenttons 119-4 117-7 118-8 54.97 55.96 54.50 
Princesbdward Island... i. (25 ceo de oscee soci econ 102:3 105-7 107-6 47.24 46.43 47.72 
Nova Scotia.......... Rcraemeamettea 2 Sapebislnes os Marae eiest 93°5 95-2 91-6 53.12 52.19 51.32 
INGWHBTUNS WICK Eo abc troeis cid ecsise se sie dlotereins ow vialeynceme 98-8 102-0 93-9 53.89 54.97 52.39 
VEO OG re heirs oon slaiealee rasa giercless eters ¥ civ iain telat Ya arate eo 113-2 111-4 105-3 61.19 60.58 58.45 
Ontario..;...... 118-3 116-7 110-3 66.58 66.14 63.64 
Manitoba....... 103-7 102-9 101-2 60.28 59.67 57.94 
Saskatchewan 111-9 108-3 108-7 59.99 60.01 56.81 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 137-1 134-4 121-0 64.82 65.33 60.66 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 117-1 113-2 106-2 69.47 68.65 65.82 
Canadanecce: conte Menace os aarteweise ulate ycerwes 115-2 113-5 107-4 63.90 63.43 60.96 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 

Ste John cas coaster s.csekltas vesadeec ore cas occ een: 113-6 115-1 112-3 46.03 47.06 45.68 
SY nO ya nce ntttects de crus eieoelelese cro ite ee wp cee eS 89-0 89-7 92-5 64.60 63.02 60.69 
ia CUES Ann AGS ORTGE tS OBER OO OT Con Ue mera ee OORT oe 114-1 117-6 108-7 50.76 51.76 49 39 
Sains OLN veer eie is = a6 reer eS ER is ci eR 95-5 109-1 103-8 50.53 51.93 51.07 
QEDECH as sisetaldenis « s-teomectniag once Sekine eM nateae ote 107-4 104-0 106-1 52.64 51.60 50.55 
MHEEDTOOKE Hac cee hers arenes meme oracle meee 4 102-3 106-2 99-8 53.92 52.31 49.86 
pb hres: RiVersateaccuseehenyscsaceee sete ces deer eee 115-0 108-8 102-8 58.61 58.06 57.06 
rum mMond Vallee... cneeeeorcu eke Nemes no cenee iene 77:0 77-0 74-6 54.35 54.18 52.83 
Montrealicn arcane ae ch cite cose Cae oon ine toate 117-7 115-3 110-7 62.69 61.82 59.67 
OCA Wa UL ois earc eit cose cle Wahab ate eieeienponies 115-9 114-5 110-3 58.02 57.32 55.74 
Peterboroug hess ciwdc we renin oooh tates siomuete cee 101-4 98-5 93-2 68.88 67.49 63.87 
Osha Waist ease weave Salat ction ha mae lawtle 177-3 170-4 160-5 83 .83 80.69 68.75 
Niagara Falls. . 5 118-9 116-4 115-9 72.51 71.87 68.96 
St. Catharine 124-7 123-3 114-7 76.10 75.14 69.89 
3 125-9 125-1 119-5 67.47 66.92 64.40 
112°3 110-0 102-3 69.12 68.85 65.37 
93-1 92-8 82-8 62.27 64.03 60.79 
108-8 107-2 96-2 57.82 57.49 55.55 
109-0 107-3 102-4 61.22 60.60 59.60 
131-9 132-1 127-3 78.03 77.72 74.68 
115-4 115-3 110-5 61.45 60.81 58.16 
133-9 128-4 118-4 79.09 77.22 74.10 
109-9 109-2 105-5 72.34 72.68 78.20 
125-5 119-8 114-0 77.11 77.34 69.22 
111-1 103-0 105-1 64.46 63.74 59.97 
103-5 102-3 102-5 57.59 56.96 55.56 
114-4 110-2 113-6 57.61 57.57 54.94 
112-3 107-7 113-4 56.01 56.56 53.77 
165-1 156-7 143-1 59.90 60.84 57.72 
CEP ETS AB de Ge HOPE Gotoh ene aitins VamReRS Seno tee 147-7 143-2 132-9 61.76 61.37 59.41 
Vancouver 114-5 111-8 104-2 67.11 66.16 63.39 
WACEOLIA Sn th cr stasis’ st, tise nan ao ale aoa eae 116°6 116-0 113-2 61.52 61.22 59 99 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers | Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Industry _ 
May 1 Apr. 1 May 1 May 1 Apr. 1 May 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 

DUR aa Be 2 N55 esse chia eia tswhy toe cider aerators 116-9 117-3 109-0 76.69 76.16 71.92 
PEGGLE hier. Se «0 Oo OIE cn deace 122-3 120-8 113-8 79.88 78.60 75.48 
Lr letencareer panier sos 5a Hema toch ee teem ee 77-0 76-7 81-4 70.55 69.75 68.07 
Ofhtranctaly <-erete ea ak orc eae eniotnare 164-4 161-8 144-0 83.95 82.50 79.39 
TS Re Se eee |. a | See, Pee es 102-7 109-3 96-9 73.67 74.73 67.37 
(et ek cic SR at Oe Oe oe Ace Oper eae omaae 66-7 69-1 70-5 60.62 59.11 57.11 
Oil and natural gas 220-7 240-9 184-0 86.58 89.39 80.35 
Non-mstall! Sa... 25 0 Sas ser = ok hence 136-0 126-3 124-7 70.71 69.39 68.18 
1 POL eT eet J) a a SO ee 8 114-1 113-4 107-3 66.69 66. 02 63.81 
Food and beverages 101-2 99-4 98-6 58.96 59.37 57.23 
Mest prodacts ia, 620 ee cu. aes uc eek ate asee 119-1 118-9 112-1 67.99 69.97 66.42 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 75-6 71:8 67-4 53.88 53.16 52.16 
Grainaviill productsie® 28.2 osccn tee sets oceans 103-5 101-7 104-6 62.80 62.31 60.92 
Bread and other bakery products............... 106-6 106-9 104-5 55.67 56.05 53.59 
Bisomiscand orackerss] 4.5.2. ook ee aekniate 92-4 91-3 92-0 48.06 46.28 46.14 
Distilled and, malt liquors... 0. ..6.6.s0.0e0005: 103-6 102-7 100-7 74.52 73.86 71.48 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................00-- 76-8 84-9 81-4 67.02 59.76 61.62 
PRA DOE MEO WEISS sRCLS Ae ste ece Wale Sas «haw ae es 112-0 110-8 106-3 68.85 67.16 65.45 
Pent her Prod Vets ire csc Jew isieia sid ee Serihelsle Vos ce Reise 90-0 91-5 85-5 44.65 44.72 43.40 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................- 93-3 94-9 88-5 42.46 42.81 41.46 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 87-0 88-0 84-4 53.02 51.96 51.95 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 89-8 90-3 85-2 50.72 49.10 49.25 
MYoctlen DOGS 87 iat c cnr hiaitnis.s seuiaiare & Henle 73-7 73°3 69-1 50.56 50.11 49.44 
Synthetic textiles and silk. . 84-0 88-3 87-1 58.93 57.48 57.36 
Clothing (textile and fur)... re 94-9 96-6 90-5 43.30 42.52 41.81 
Men's:clothing.-<2 2. . ccc. 100-3 100-9 94-5 42.93 42.56 40.54 
Wiiomneny sclot Ig". 3f = .chs Gass skies aieis ols ens o Siais isin 95-7 98-0 94-2 43.97 43.07 42.46 
TOON OROAN 5 ae ats aad ee a sleet nw ete awh aca 82-0 84-3 76-8 43.51 42.30 42.98 
ia nrmNNC ta itn Ooo adn ae Soe doe 106-1 106-2 102-3 57.28 56.61 55.54 
Saw and planingjmills:.....<.cceceser sence eontner 106-7 107-4 104-4 59.04 58.74 57.38 
UUSTS I CRE hp. Pee nee Me Ret crea in ye rar Ry be RIN Ie Od 109-2 109-7 103-0 55.28 54.05 53.05 
Ofier Wood products. esos senate os usetbans 97-3 94-5 91-2 52.61 50.98 50.62 
| LP Rel teed 611g 1 ip eget ty OM oa le A ORE Oe tm at Me’ 120-8 118-4 114-1 77.44 77.60 73.86 
Balpmandpaper mils: o..0 « seiesmnceeans cee 123-1 120-0 117-8 82.91 83.49 78.96 
Miher Waper qrodects.— a. 65.-/eae sweden sao Sees 115-2 114-6 105-0 63.16 62.51 59.86 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 114-4 113-6 111-0 Tu 02 71.18 67.76 
Tron and steel products. <x. cas ciaccesscuretceeere 111-8 110-8 100-8 74.62 73.56 70.20 
Agricultural implements...............00eeeeeee 69-2 71-1 73-4 73.92 75.53 70.52 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 149-9 143-8 125-2 78.11 77.08 74.51 
Hardware ane COs ace 55.5 ove pects ¢ uals ores 109-7 109-2 99-8 70.95 69.22 65.81 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 104-0 105-2 97°3 64.30 62.10 61.97 
BRON CARES soos ceo Larne ae Roe od wtelammmna ene 108-5 108-4 92-1 73.85 72.99 69.75 
Wisobimnersy rik ses e.s ciecachvsa es 6 a:b akon esses a 118-4 116-6 106-2 73.14 71.36 68.73 
PUMA Y ATODLANC BLOOM cps os nine aisiend oin.eisversl sian vs 120-8 118-6 105-5 81.09 80.99 74.90 
Shiseh metal produCtarciacncaaaate vedaes'sm so syne 110-6 110-2 103 +2 (ORS 69.68 67.42 
‘Transportation SQMIPMENE. .c.ceds erence cereus nes 146-8 144-9 138-6 76.31 74.56 73.51 
PASTOR EEC ARGNDAULB acs, xiznsiselauaenie peerter enlela Walang 352°7 353 +8 334-2 77.58 77.25 74.00 
IM atorarGUIeles oenoys tcc ciate ctronaice haces: 148-9 147:3 140-2 82.62 82.38 86.67 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 130°3 127-9 122-6 76.06 76.00 71.36 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 91-9 88-5 83-2 68.66 67.67 64.81 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................00005 150-3 150-4 144-2 69.17 66.21 65.15 
Non-ferrous metal products. ............000.eeeees 128-7 127-4 120-6 74.81 15.21 Valve} 
Aluminum products....... is or 135-7 1343 122-4 69.64 69.45 67.81 
Brass and copper products............. Ro 114-7 114-0 103-1 72.36 73.02 68.74 
Smelting and refining................... oe 149-1 146-3 141-9 80.44 81.59 40:22 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................. 149-2 148-3 131-1 72.37 70.95 68.33 
Non-metallic mingral products............+.+.++5- 131-3 127-9 116-2 69.00 69.27 66.13 
Clayaprodiictae oes aeteaitiite ae sie(arorst eleven see oasis 109-5 104-5 101-4 65.61 65.41 63.10 
Glass and glass products..........+-0eeeeeeeenes 134-0 134-1 123-0 67.37 67.65 64.94 
Products of petroleum and coal...............-++++ 129-6 127-4 121-9 96.18 94.82 90.94 
Cieniical proGuctiste as idspane «cin ccigns oasasnladunyes 126-5 125-1 121-0 73.19 72.95 69.38 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 114-4 114-8 107-7 67.45 67.49 65.06 
Acids)alkalis and saltais on. caese edu. se occ 129-3 128-4 123-1 80.73 81.78 77.17 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 107-8 106-5 100-0 57.07 56.32 55.07 
Construction re.23 css ndonscose sire de iviacaainaienty 114-4 101-4 99-2 67.34 66.78 60.88 
Building and structures... 06.00. secneceecennnees 124-3 112-7 103-1 72.76 Wi2t 65.52 
(Bil dings oa ecere nce ne as ote idee malas sai ome 129-1 117-7 103-7 72.72 70.43 64.83 
MS ANGST MIS W ODI GE ayo. cs ajetael > ae siatahalaso:ssacernisteraque tytn 103-7 91-4 100-7 72.98 75.53 68.65 
Highways, bridges and streets.............-+++++ 98-5 83-2 93-0 56.32 57.12 62.71 
rho Oa seis Sane Dee BBE OMenpaerioosaomen mpopeonuc 120-0 oe Tee "7 Hae! i 

Hotels'and restaurants. .csen secies nneacc + sae em sinls 113-9 “5 5+ 6.19 ; 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 108-4 105-9 105-2 39.83 39.34 38 62 
Other servicetananccspecece cee mad neoensmasasits 156-4 155-3 140-9 61.85 61.52 57.91 
Industrial composite.....................02-20055- 115-2 |» 113-5 107-4 63.90 63.43 60 9° 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaliier number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well asito al) wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 

TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 

(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
May 1, ; Apr. 1, | May 1, | May 1, |) Apr. 1, ) May 1, 

1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Newioundland Fa.ssnes ce rebecca coat sols oe enters 39-9 41-8 44.3 139-7 145-6 138-0 
IN OVANSCOULAgameR cis areernee es wae oilers sree haat ebe 41-2 40-5 41-8 132-2 132-7 126-4 
ENG WAISTUTS WICKS iain. rye else aerated 2 ee 42-1 42-2 41-8 135-3 133-8 129-3 
GBD eO Utes os Sods sa oa Se Ee cen Mea 42-5 41-9 42-1 134-7 133-9 129-8 
ONCE TIONG sca neertaesinhaiseiaenves ony eaicw semeaee dat eed 41-3 41-0 41-1 159-8 159-1 153-6 
ANT SSE GO RA ais cite ce acs to ey Ohres arava te AA cts ts Gietaisvlais 41-1 40-6 40-1 141-8 141-0 137-4 
DaSkACCHOWAN Maas socianeim acs oes Remote selene 40-5 40-3 40-6 157-8 159-1 150-6 
PAB ertauG) epitome erc some ie eis ioe aati 40-2 40-1 39-9 155-0 155-8 152-0 
British’ Colm bia (2)sens oor vee eee. we ones 38-3 38-2 38-4 180-5 179- 172-7 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Sources: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hourly | Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 


May 1|Apr. 1|May 1|May 1]Apr. 1|May 1|/May 1|Apr. 1|May 1 
1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 1936 1956 | 1955 


ets. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 


Average Hours 


Industry 


B 
9 


42-8] 42-6) 42-3! 168-8] 168-5) 160-3] 72.25) 71.78] 67.81 

43-6] 43-3) 43-7) 175-6] 173-5) 165-3] 76.56] 75.13] 72.24 

45-0) 45-1) 45-4) 145-8] 143-5} 1389-7] 65.61] 64.72] 63.42 

43-0) 42-6] 42-7] 189-8] 188-2] 180-3] 81.61] 80.17] 76.99 

40-5} 40-9] 38-3] 156-3] 160-9] 152-7] 63.30] 65.81) 58.48 

Coal 40-6] 38-9) 87-7) 147-5) 150-0] 146-7| 59.89! 58.35] 55.31 
Oil and aatural. pass B Seo has car eee ate 40-4] 46-0) 40-2) 181-5) 184-0] 171-9] 73.33] 84.64] 69.10 
INGH-netaE eS 2- panes: Mame iia ene onc deen oe wee 43-1] 42-2) 43-4) 158-9) 159-3] 151-3] 68.49] 67.22] 65.66 
LENCE Ucar Oe Aye © Be mt ee ee ae ee a 41-4) 41-1) 41-2) 151-1] 150-5] 145-4) 62.56] 61.86] 59.90 
wOOd aNd Havoraces er. stones ne Gaon: ota eee 40-9} 41-3) 41-3) 131-4] 132-2) 126-9] 53.74) 54.60] 52.41 
Meat mrad wetss aca < toca scones Oban eee eee 40-8) 42-3) 40-4) 155-5] 158-3] 154-9) 63.44] 66.96] 62.58 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 39-6] 38-3} 39-8) 117-3) 119-1] 113-1] 46.45) 45.62) 45.01 
Grains! products. 329)... << .5scaoeacen ss Shoes 41-5} 41-3) 41-8) 142-5] 141-9] 138-6] 59.14] 58.60] 57.93 
Bread and other bakery products................... 43-9] 44-7) 43-7) 115-3] 114-9} 109-8! 50.62) 51.36] 47.98 
Distilled.and malt liquors. ..,...¢5caccesss:0ess0008 40-7} 40-5) 40-2} 169-5) 167-8] 162-0} 68.99] 67.96] 65.12 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........2.2.-2..0ceeee 42-5] 39-5) 40-4) 149-9] 140-2) 142-7] 63.71] 55.38] 57.65 
Pub ber pro ducts. cose ceaea eee mssie,0:sn¥o sins anos oss oe ae 41-8) 40-9} 42-1) 157-0] 153-9] 148-5] 65.63] 62.95] 62.52 
Pion Cer Prod GCS ow ci ciswales es kinescace nace sm eels spor 39-9} 40-1) 39-9] 103-7] 103-4] 100-4) 41.38] 41.46) 40.06 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................... 39-3] 39-9} 39-3] 99-8] 99-4] 97-1! 39.22) 39.66) 38.16 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 42-4) 41-5) 42-4) 113-8] 113-1] 112-5] 48.25) 46.94] 47.70 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. .| 41-5) 40-3] 41-0} 113-6) 112-0} 118-3] 47.14) 45.14] 46.45 
WVOOMOR BOOGE! <7..4e<ciet< ce acc scons Ah teestevciee 42-8) 42-3) 43-1) 106-7] 106-2] 104-6] 45.67] 44.92] 45.08 
Synthetic textiles and silk. 43-7| 42-9) 48-9] 121-4) 120-9] 117-8} 53.05) 51.87] 51.71 
Clothing (textile and fur)... --| 39-1] 38-0) 38-0} 99-6] 99-9] 98-5} 38.94) 37.96] 37.43 
her's OP Bing ci fare. < eee ws raises diane sant sie sm,97s eee 39-0) 38-3) 37-7] 99-7] 100-3} 96-9] 38.88] 38.41] 36.53 
aaseatsiclok sing este Dc RU Sook, Bil akedss at 37-4) 386-3] 387-1) 103-5] 104-5) 103-3} 38.71] 37.93] 38.32 
Kit coods 5,55 Soac es cca aa Shee AO IE IAS 40-6) 39-1] 39-0} 98-2] 97-7} 98-3] 39.87] 38.20] 38.34 
*Wood products ccs. cc st Rae pole dee ae bok «seinen 41-4) 40-8) 41-3} 132-3) 1382-6] 129-0) 54.77] 54.10} 53.28 
Saw and planing mien oon aes cies eum mien see's 40-1] 39-8) 40-3] 142-1] 142-9] 187-8) 56.98] 56.87] 55.53 
PIMP RIGUTON So ote aicsaie monn sa cles si ecssie oes i oe ani eee TO aoe 43-2) 42-4) 42-6) 120-5] 120-1) 117-4) 52.06) 50.92] 50.01 
Othersyood products. .2.550 sone abr oke caen ont 44-1) 42-4) 43-5) 111-6] 111-2) 109-5) 49.22] 47.15] 47.63 
Paper Proaucts sae ceccis es cc th oases ee abale 1+ anaes 42-5) 42-4) 42-5) 172-0) 172-4] 163-8} 73.10) 73.10] 69.62 
Pulp and paper mills 42-7| 42-8) 42-7) 183-9] 184-5) 174-6] 78.53] 78.97] 74.55 
Other paper products 42-0) 41-3) 41-8) 136-2] 135-9) 129-9] 57.20) 56.13] 54.30 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-2) 40-2) 40-2) 179-9) 179-8) 172-3] 72.382] 72.28) 69.26 
Plron and steel products: +; cicssiciso.as6 ova seis stedaenisie ea 42-1) 41-5) 41-3) 171-0) 170-0) 162-6} 71.99] 70.55) 67.15 
Agricultural imploments ..........05000c0c0c0rcnee nee 40-8} 41-3} 40-0} 175-3) 178-3] 170-7] 71.52) 73.64] 68.28 
Fabricated and structural steel....................0% -4] 41-5) 40-9) 174-2) 168-7] 168-1) 72.12] 70.01) 68.75 
Hardware and tools) nc > arcins neewen ences suaunmen:. 8] 42-3) 41-9} 158-9) 156-3] 147-3] 68.01) 66.11] 61.72 
Heating and cooking appliances................-.4-- +3) 41-2) 41-2) 144-3) 142-3] 143-6} 61.04) 58.63} 59.16 
ELON: CAMAN GH ao aici sie\e aisle suid vis sss Bio Tea eiate ease as +2) 42-6] 42-1) 166-7] 166-5] 160-9) 72.01) 70.93] 67.74 
Machinery manufacturing..................0000eeeee +3] 42-0] 42-0) 163-6] 161-6] 156-1] 70.84] 67.87| 65.56 
Primary iON aNd Stel oc )cija cen Doce cecuicinnaeh once ae +1] 40-9} 40-7] 190-3] 191-0} 176-8] 78.21] 78.12] 71.96 
Sheet metal products... 0) ssccescceisnescccccecssaetees +3] 40-9] 41-2) 163-2) 161-4! 154-9] 67.40} 66.01) 63.82 
“Fransportation OGuipmiont ..cijseics ocsenaereanviee esac. +6] 41-2) 41-9) 172-6} 171-8] 168-3] 71.80] 70.78] 70.52 
PASTOPALE ANG DATS .\s:h.c.acie'«.c1ere)sivlorsigus ls .sla.e:cia) fate wujediaieis -O| 41-2) 40-4] 175-7] 173-7] 171-3] 72.04] 71.56] 69.21 
Motor vehicles) ccs srr aaiaiesieleisrelsssreinia ps’ asaveibia tievajevaiexe +8] 42-2) .45-3! 185-1) 184-5) 184-0! 78.30] 77.86] 83.35 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories................- +8} 41-3) 41-4) 175-5) 175-7] 165-8] 73.36] 72.56] 68.64 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... -1) 41-0] 39-8] 164-1] 163-0] 160-4] 67.45} 66.83] 63.84 
Shipbuilding and repairing................--.00ee0e: -9] 39-8] 41-9) 168-3] 162-4) 154-1] 68.42] 64.64] 64.57 
*Non-ferrous metal products............0--0eeeeeeeaee 41-5) 41-2) 170-5) 170-2] 164-2) 70.08] 70.63] 67.65 
Aluminum products.. 40-8) 41-5) 147-1) 146-8] 145-7] 59.87) 59.89] 60.47 


Brass and copper products. . Dyaraiaasta utosaiave:selwereoieyeieis 
Smgitinig AUG TOMMNG ssi seyal enous daccisic wining aie di naisiaiste 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...................-: 
Heavy electrical maghinery and equipment......... 
*Non-metallic mineral products 
Clay products aan caccies cars ewie wo ncue viacpisiereaiemjsisicleivs 


Glass and glass products............0.eeeeeeeeecueee 42-9] 42-9] 151-2] 152-4] 145-3) 65.32) 65.38] 62.33 
Products of petroleum and coal........... 40°8} 42-6] 207-7) 206-8} 195-2) 85.99) 84.37] 83.16 
Chomildal prodactacessco veda ecctict decd eveliabisieatisieia's 41-3) 41-5) 157-5) 156-8] 149-2) 65.05) 64.76] 61.92 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-5) 41-1) 180-1) 130-0} 123-5) 58.73] 53.95) 50.76 

Aoids, alkalis’ and |Baltg joie dcisci cas clae 0 oie ce eilaycls ele,0 610 42-2) 42-0} 179-3] 180-2) 171-2] 74.77] 76.04] 71.90 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 41-5} 41-2) 122-5) 120-5) 118-7] 50.84] 50.01] 48.90 
SDurable ZoOds.a: «cassie eoeeuiers sloeiseicsivinnie 41-3) 41-5) 162-8) 162-2) 156-7] 67.89] 66.99] 65.03 
Non-durable goods..............0.eeeeeeeee 40-7| 41-0) 137-6) 137-1) 132-9] 56.55) 55.80) 54.49 
Constructionseactcs oacicaciveinw cisioinsiowtizioe sive 39+6) 38-8) 163-6] 164-9] 151-2) 65.77| 65.30] 58.67 

39-1] 39-0) 175-0) 175-9) 161-6) 70.53] 68.78) 63.02 


Buildings and structures...............+5- 


Highways, bridges and streets...........s0-e0e0see +9} 40-9] 38-3) 184-0) 185-4] 127-3] 53.47] 55.38] 48.76 
Electric and motor transportation..............6...055 44-9} 44-7) 149-3] 149-3) 144-1) 66.44] 67.04] 64.41 
Services sce ccis's vicvors a eo vinjsisieisRialeieistare erewiarew veld 0 sielaioreere 40-4) 40-6] 88-8] 89-1) 85-9] 86.14] 36.00) 34.88 

Hotels and restaurants Beyonce ae Seo PMC PIO er ccd 40-3} 40-6) 88-8} 89-1] 85-7| 36.05) 35.91] 34.79 


BOS RP OOS eet ee ee OOOOH HONOR See De eee WON he 


AL LALO EAP AA LEA DADA RAR EEE PEEP PEER REE 
NAURS SHUI oOo SUG IE 


41-6) 84-7] 84-9) 82-0) 35.15] 35.06) 34.11 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Period We Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer Sth a 

per Week Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Weekly 

Earnings Index Earnings 

cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950 42-3 103-6 43 82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951 41-8 116:8 48 82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952 41-5 129-2 53 .62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Monthly Average 1954 40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Monthly Average 1955 41-0 144-5 59.25 142-1 116-4 122-0 
Week Preceding: 

April 1, 1955 41-1 144-3 59.31 142-2 116-1 122-5 
May 1, 1955:.; 41-2 145-4 59.90 143-6 116-4 123-4 
June 1, 1955... 41-0 145-5 59.66 143-0 115-9 123-4 
July 1, 1955.. 40-9 145-0 59.31 142-2 116-0 122-6 
August 1, 1955 40-8 145-1 59.20 141-9 116-4 121-9 
September 1, 1955 41-2 143-8 59.25 142-1 116-8 121-7 
October 1, 1955 41-5 144-8 60.09 144-1 116-9 123-3 
November 1, 1955 41-7 145-4 60.63 145-4 116-9 124-4 
December 1, 1955 41-6 146-1 60.78 145-7 116-9 124-6 
January 1, 1956 41-4* 147-5 61.07* 146-4 116-8 125-3 
February 1, 1956 41-2 147-3 60.69 145-5 116-4 125-0 
March 1, 1956 41-3 148-5 61.33 147-0 116-4 126-3 
April 1, 1956(2) 41-1 150-4 61.81 148-2 116-6 127-1 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956 are 39-0 and $57.53. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
Jane 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70,062 254,397 
June 48,353 17,701 66, 054 101,384 49,677 151, 061 
June 26,915 18,253 45,168 163, 530 61, 295 224, 825 
June 24,564 21,143 45,707 152, 488 49,614 202, 102 
June 14, 284 15,790 30,074 237, 848 76, 782 314, 630 
June i 21,675 18,451 40,126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 
July i, 18,741 17,392 36, 133 152,711 77,865 230,576 
August DOS 8 ce aceite viacenle dee 18,363 16, 665 35, 028 132,710 72, 674 205, 384 
September sl), LO5D. 6 eae + e0.ciste erase 26,320 19,536 45, 856 121,945 63, 738 185, 683 
October he AO Se err cere aye inrsiete oe 28,794 18,225 47,019 117,723 63,545 181,268 
November jl, 1955:25 sete cieiy #10 wisi> 24, 268 14, 665 38, 933 136, 620 69,715 206, 335 
December), 1905 ..5 sak. deo degen 26,895 14,969 41, 864 194,478 73, 852 268,330 
January i; 17,986 12,111 30,097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
February 1, 18,180 12,992 31,172 396, 642 107, 850 504, 492 
March 1, 20,559 14,299 34, 858 418,909 107,927 526, 836 
April 4. 23,010 15, 668 38, 678 428,221 104,745 532, 966 
May A; TOSCO Ge on ciclacates 35, 698 19,913 55,611 313, 750 89, 239 402,989 
June pe Ct Co ee eee 44,157 22,612 66, 769 160,642 68, 697 229, 339 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.-_UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 31, 
1956 (*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1 —— EEE 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total April 30, May 31, 
1956 1955 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................65- 3,296 357 3,653 | — 55] + 1,172 
MOR OSERY sf ercte eiaicrisesaisie en Pores cse 6 sin alee cnt are ally lnlasolejrasfeme 9,157 24 9,181} + 3,554] + 6,503 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 1,356 87 1,443} + 149} + 337 
INDO ta MAN ING seit rer te martte celeste sic eis foe aye,cjetees Vike neue ew ere 733 10 743) — 63} + 399 
DENIGIS te acta arcs tite Stat revere othe iain fo’ 5.e's bcarae’> c\aiopod yebaitas 363 28 391 | + 107 | + 38 
None Metal Mining csr cs soe otis cece hesteee csr paiemees 135 11 146) + 64]; — 116 
Quarrying, Clay Sal Band Pits vaue teen sane cos aeeteses 22 1 23) — 1 - 3 
Prospect craic seta wis crsiniaic ss Neiewse wc mew «stotnreaanres 103 37 140} + 32) + 19 
MVEA VUES E ACUUPMIAG Spr, occas fe am oats o. otere s hrarcdous che poss ere oveteaat ee store 8,840 3,429 12,269 | + 1,349] + 5,201 
HOOMS ANAL BE VCLAZOS Si itera ce ete arey ced eaten dyapstins 's'81 2s legeape asters 796 346 1,142 + 244 -- 285 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products............2....0e-e0ee 5 16 21 - 3/ — 2 

RE DIIGE AE COC GOES 055 bibs oie somes c.0)svepidearirp ustcy- «ua, vjatv si hiavetapere 77 26 103 | + 31 + 44 
MreAtHOt EP ROGUCUS). cocoa awaits aeWhan one Wee mane aed eas 138 180 318 = 29 a 181 
Textile Products (except clothing)..................00-- 183 228 411 + 39 oe 163 
@lothing (textile and fur) access «seremmiarentos «16 vein tae 228 1,367 1,595 | + 60} + 307 
WOOUME TOGGLES alec citte ste ci/oiass siciets ate steftsate\« istaunstetntore 971 126 1,097 |} + 209 | + 510 
PAN SGA OGUCUS stern rete ra aie) io aidan oeaerahals otorapararethae 436 101 5387 | + 53] + 354 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 260 159 419 = 17} + 126 
Front and SteeleCroduGtsicn .vistie occ saver yelojecereiss oeemeasia ns 1,701 208 1,909} + 320} + 1,101 
Transportation Equipment...... mh es. ja eak awe cee 1,781 89 1,870} + 274] + 851 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products................0eeeeeeeeee 551 63 614) + 89} + 381 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.....................- 711 180 891} + 16) + 344 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. ............-..0000.00s 226 48 274) + 79) + 118 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................+2225 72 22 94 — 13 + 13 
ChetmmicaliProdacts:: oo. cineca «ss siete okt Grace es Pirro eae 498 156 654 - 62} + 262 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 206 114 320] + 1 ~ 163 
COMSERUCHON Te emia creeds as 8leia) sine Male(eisie glee ats eine Aaroe Dee 5,538 167 5,705 | + 2,062) + 2,275 
Generali Contractors... «4 sfeaso posers oe eee werereeeoe 4,321 104 4,425} + 1,746] + 1,741 
Special Dradé' Contractors:.<,.cacscecuuabe recs acseener 1,217 63 1,280} + 316} + 534 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 3,206 536 3,742 | + 854} + 2,191 
PLANS POLEAUION sine’. sietrere oo aavets clareiewuste site Wersieemero em atone ue ane 2,810 210 3,020] + 853 | + 1,795 
SCOLR GO sry earn note ctaicra aapobtroti om cta tesalen rise eI Tem oleate entire 114 23 137} + 36} + 66 

CT OTREOMDIGAUION oo c\o chase coke elias Bow ee RA ee ee 282 303 585 - 35 + 330 
Public Utility Operation................................. 390 85 475 | — 139} + 318 
SVR C ai nes cana eee one ieee Ce OC OLE AT ARE 4,270 3,370 7,640 | + 661 | + 2,366 
Wiholessle tinct sent: sort iansteite tenes ns ees ene eee 1,587 787 2,374] + 203] + 832 
Reta llvsaconra vats eer carve eteme ane wiles Xo haoaiereiereraisyalars re Gra 2,683 2,583 5,266 | + 458} + 1,534 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 1,026 1,396 2,422) + 196 | + 761 
Service....... geno no Saggoogo ue Ap GA Scie Obs Ob RO RAS UACOC 8,874 13,296 22,170 | + 2,901 | + 6,987 
Community or Public ROLViCen ee ce eae ee 617 2,015 2,632 | + 377 + 846 
Government BO VICO cree miele Marne oon cas SOO 5,390 631 6,021 + 360 | + 3,170 
Recreation Bervicels arcmin cele ocos saree t eee 182 222 404 - 39} + 66 

PS USN ESS SOLVACC Uren ewe seater ao naeisearane terete 1,145 481 1,626 | — 22) + 591 
PeraonallService Haws ote esas he oe cs he enna 1,540 9,947 11,487 | + 2,225) + 2,314 
GRAND DOVAL fica ctieas sci sneaoeen eee eee 45,953 22,747 68,700 | + 11,532 | + 28,111 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 831, 1956 (2) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


Professional and managerial workers... . 


Glerical Workersws ci sek eves Soveiee es ts 


Agriculture and fishing................-. 
Skilled and semiskilled workers..... 


Food and _ kindred products (ine. 


Pulp, paper (ine. printing)............. 
Leather and leather products......... 
Stone, clay and glass products......... 
Metalworking) 24) Phan visene deaaansee 
CO erg 2 ee ee ee ao 
Transportation equipment............ 


onstruction. on. \)2 Aye w/in s/o tase arans 
Transportation (except seamen)....... 
Communications and public utility. ... 
PAGS GUGIBOL VICE «5/2 s:0%.2 sisie doles oo 


PT GEOIAGI Scie bs 6. 0/2)2aG ale ote inde DERTe ears 


Dnakstlod! workers: is. </<)siarearPea-(e stare soe 
Food and tobacco. s <soiics.s009de50 0s 
Lumber and lumber products......... 
I StaE WORN 9065 arctan scree thew acine es 
onstruction. F552. 6-6 aleisinisie<ise Welds, dicke 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


Male 


Female 


Live Applications for Employment 


Female 


6,346 
2,696 
1,796 
2,489 
30 
3,741 
18,965 


44,157 


1,511 


3,307 
13,359 
30 
3,912 
21,169 


66,769 


3,318 
19,742 
843 
1,354 
75,811 


160, 642 


267 


68,697 


1,621 


229,339 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MAY 31, 1956 
(Sourcn: U.I.C. 757) 


a, | 
See ETOOOO“O“O“=O=*D*D*®w>=nN*nOnaeSSS=SaoNSsSSS  —(— (00—— aaa 9 0 0 9 0 00 


Previous | Previous 


Year 
June 2 
1955 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
1 Previous | Previous (1) 
Office i” Month Year Month 
May 31 | May 3. | June 2 | May 31 | May 3 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 
AUCTTG LET TG Eo Roeieenonen doeacrraoon.peetp arton 482 267 343 10,828 20,427 
oe Brook.... 58 42 6 3, 263 5,070 
Grr Mal aE cette torah arte tav ate ve ote rstostiss aisle arene ta overt ome oaiote ie 4 15 1,387 2,510 
Gard OLIN Sete crareers siaiorn eievete eine eleiel eo. stanctercishers ateleteiandre 424 221 322 6,178 12, 846 
Prince Edward Island.................0.eeeseeeeee 256 250 257 1,168 3,105 
ChaxrlotGetown cise lcisi cosas oidisisceele eeizices s itagres 182 190 194 671 1,817 
SHMMETSITO arco pee eielewalete nls abies a eloles 74 60 63 497 1, 288 
NOVA SCO UIA Soe o acca ire crate nelacersloteiae ma srakeha ai srorstelsns 1,726 1,403 2,055 10,588 21,113 
PATIO TS teres arestesia it foas.cis Sine ciel ecielera sisietennrelavete re sys 30 34 68 428 937 
(BYTA SE WATER aicia cid ieee te aw arte stand a eyes 35 56 25 454 1,358 
Halifax... ; 1,023 1,058 1,263 2,533 4,229 
ERY GLDIOSS ee er eres ithe de cee Po a roais tows ea yTG esa Ble enete ance nazi shane reamiereie es mera l ckepeeare tem ericts 650 948 
ECSU vetll Leone tres reiccae terass et er areyous opeertconvelazayoetersyate 328 64 212 1,166 2,326 
NBL Verpoolier. a3. .c8 Meet mir Hoh etcetera che ae 39 11 45 164 458 
New GIascOw ss cibesioranininde sical ao centestrsiciee ms 118 71 89 1,029 2,875 
Springs oe cree ets e ne earn maar oernaeemee 7 2 7 297 737 
bigoli hielo a OCCA AAD eo tneboGbe Aco O UEP POC e 37 40 276 2,465 3, 634 
RERUN Neyer metis 5 crartiw cramer ste teteren cls mie ptieet et atetvie evade 75 61 41 738 1, 838 
RVATINOUCIRUN AS tm aocree eta sren ie te eeiea caieeeclae 34 6 29 664 LiKe 
New Bruns with: 325 es. te hagas Pon p de iooen sor 1,796 1,434 1,859 12,759 25,756 
Bathurstiie..cccceer ence 11 17 9 1,338 4,520 
Campbellton 49 45 24 1,393 2,709 
Edmundston 71 320 56 881 1,962 
Brederictons.s45.000500 ee 338 176 652 673 1,606 
Min $0 ei trosinne inicio oe ohn woe deKioe husttoaae uci 120 90 6 303 800 
INLOH CLONE heres ccecise Saleem ai yaaeho ee deine ccs eens 610 494 703 2,638 4, 823 
Newcastle 10 Giilieentoncc tee 1,185 2,775 
Saint John 311 234 254 2,846 3,205 
St. Stephen 46 8 46 656 1,334 
BUSSES Ay ee cries hte ae caste patois 117 36 84 275 780 
Woodstock 113 9 25 571 1,242 
Qu eb eee sane n coe aren ee aria eeee ele eestiees 18,390 15,361 10,518 84,611 | 151,142 
Asbestos 73 72 50 304 614 
IBeatharnolsse eat. cen enc ceineee Oe eee. 76 60 41 400 685 
BS Gekcing ha maser. saa ate ee ee eres are 14 8 41 550 1,271 
@atisapsenltyr 0 ae makina eee ee 304 438 31 1,613 3,778 
Chandler iccikseseek sot code 4 3 32 793 2,162 
Chicoutimi, )...5.0-.. 603 577 230 843 2,070 
Dolbeau........ 132 61 46 974 2,764 
Drummondville. . 44 86 63 988 1,350 
Barna muy eect ae aenroets cc reearee 57 24 37 650 1,050 
Forestville 1,558 1,562 15 984 1,881 
ESDO VS nie, ver each ee Sen ae ee ene tes 14 13 10 790 1,295 
Granby 56 44 29 817 1, 449 
EAU) Dae ee ee rarceereraie ai tee easton cake Caves RT Toe 174 189 44 1,372 3,178 
Joliette 145 109 152 1,538 3,254 
Jonquiére 130 141 97 1,169 2,230 
Lachute 58 50 31 270 647 
La Malbaie 110 113 9 829 2,397 
La Tuque 593 452 91 320 730 
CEVA are caer eect Marc caraisras Pitcrs cteleie ws SRR CREE 195 193 176 1,800 2,690 
Louiseville 65 59 38 477 1,328 
MEADOR as Hea ered wes seve a econ ON 51 a taco 478 499 
Maniwaki 20 34 3 265 1,055 
Matane, 418 461 475 1,352 4,303 
Mégantic “ 88 27 103 513 1,396 
Mont-Laurier 29 13 16 659 1,497 
IMONUMARIY ca PereG sane Pes no RE aR 55 40 28 783 2,094 
Montreal 6,972 5, 841 4,498 28,071 38,174 
43 286 134 849 2,102 
41 24 46 398 1,012 
927 825 770 7,090 13,082 
im 204 297 240 1,810 4,813 
Riviére du Loup............ 62 191 819 2,200 4,103 
Roberval........ Satur a 34 12 9 703 1,688 
ROMY MES plana eee este mae eet ale ee RTL 375 283 82 2,509 3, 881 
SLO SAR ALHO san ate eheycters tia a are ote 136 16 79 344 997 
ise atezalelataveve) sie ceysialaivicwiereie ai ies 124 106 59 496 937 
Fokvatycl Mavs e's Beatmania econ pe ar gens nC Ries eo 97 73 70 531 1,261 
Sb Georges HSty ceca iriasiveaseenchvaaeses sede er 1,528 61 248 2,239 3,539 
SUMEYVACINthe ee addi dceni crc mic aon ee 389 354 436 979 1,375 
BURVCAIM ne ne ister acta vata ca lone anion Aono ek 89 124 74 872 1,547 
St pverOnie tan ears coe mtas cistern hole ear ecnnrnaen: te 49 39 671 1,379 
SiswoseplavAlmnan sens aeivosremaumancniicd cnn 59 31 33 1,018 2,472 
SEU Tes msc uehtate hens oo smorddassaeaeie th: 106 61 63 1, 1000] 21/777 
Shawinigan Falls 106 119 76 1,970 3,446 
Sherbrockerteas hatte ee oes are 265 272 225 2,164 3,116 
Soreleie.ccr sod Codaickrd GOGO nO bAS Pad odDRUaOnOUG 115 36 27 1,012 1, 821 
Thetford MAN 8 2 core onions incre clsiete ie nae eision 76 61 66 1,149 1,940 
Trois: Rivaictesuesss cement oe ean 594 832 229 1,861 | 3,260 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MAY 31, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
(1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous ; Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
May 31 May 3 June 2 | May 31 | May 3 June 2 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Quebec—con 
642 268 670 1, 426 2,209 1,165 
123 109 56 851 1,661 1,099 
145 189 82 757 1, 883 763 
Wm GARNI G ee ooo acnin oreitidle's cenatateraievare dior d wedeyaw'siaios 23, 443 20,773 18,247 60, 642 93,676 87,240 
NOE oer ee kisi clad ais Doane ohh s Rae aenes 85 105 17 103 268 122 
ano 4 SHGooo do JOOD GHEE foc HHRREGne > Onooon 176 203 180 628 1,143 802 
Bec creelaie miele cinro che Sisre A laraiare etelevehete visors 37 19 36 628 1,223 1,027 
& star Sieteytahibtetcsaysiael aps apts a ei disiaieib afeQrarstaarers 572 213 810 288 608 
eS hi Oc intec cn tonecrerinc adortine 118 142 102 289 375 359 
rau Nase rae sic aurahetge ayn adi siasiaiedets omnealeW as 178 168 111 1,393 1, 469 1,441 
Beate oe ofteys oe 2 oe cena se Se ncceite sia nae 55 52 11 137 278 
make senate vara arate stavaVartvalet ash =) a sekate vee rials Dic ayessre ateseiace 89 233 129 
S Aa OB Shr oo CUO EC OP et aucaon foctcine 293 276 110 1,184 1,744 1,038 
eter taken] ote Vateate fora et tasepn Wats, sale craresesselate aieiatere 11 1 13 336 6 
Callng wooden. seen st Peas dee Hada EGeR ee 44 28 36 253 409 440 
Wornwallieee na aah et gee deca nent a denee panete 211 148 76 1,212 1,762 1, 483 
Hlort Bases. ose tee oe eats cadisodis aoe er nrn 95 58 39 320 349 303 
ort PIAn ned ovat ares aan tienes he See anwore sine 14 35 16 179 438 232 
Get WARIO osc aa on. sic ea serie cine tele mettla ers aore 513 394 94 730 1, 449 1,108 
BLD. oe eae Salera eee uieiniohs Mo shaiaise koa eae clemeaioe 153 145 44 227 456 614 
(SARANOGHC fe <3 |s lye des cea a Oe alesse beeps 18 25 5 98 129 96 
Goderich..... ae 38 30 24 171 279 289 
Guelph : 191 232 100 674 940 895 
Hamilton.... 1,234 1,149 686 4,199 6, 648 6,494 
Ma WKEADUTY cise oe tse een ie eee eee nee 32 31 21 185 787 248 
Engersouye pais ccisys Ae ction ae aes w ese wae veh Ose ees 85 85 20 180 235 300 
ECAPRSKASIOG yocio tower o som ccs Re isctagias fee alae 310 115 22 715 1,497 690 
MRONOTE Se oe se Seo ess seialos os Sure ADRS ose wos 174 157 57 174 293 294 
WSS ZAGOR fort so nis.seieiathels cee kevajarsins.sia'e nis eaeelsiante's 178 197 201 792 1,083 841 
Korklan dl diac 5, avacpancc case aie euciewiees orerecareiee o oiiere 305 133 77 645 1,060 609 
WAHGI ENED conse also aheceresa s osmn aye etstare: oie ce = stgeeeEIe a ack she 173 117 120 840 1,095 1,407 
WuGATAIN STON, ow ce-chade arceve sive thtis maim Hetreisisioes oie 80 112 20 393 528 520 
PANGS de cts tne Se dictceass canted 78 84 156 262 513 459 
Listowel 57 57 34 95 240 179 
erste 31cta s)=)a a Reayo a SE. staan a lod ole PSII S505 998 1,018 624 1,789 2,581 2,589 
34 40 37 178 461 290 
17 10 12 144 500 285 
403 386 185 Tali 1,431 1.735 
154 162 120 614 1,084 1,223 
66 82 152 453 982 754 
339 32 167 230 210 23 
80 49 26 275 521 372 
220 271 130 1, 434 1,913 1,541 
4,231 4,179 1,309 2,422 4,085 2,458 
77 59 65 540 1,175 856 
ERNE VAS OUEG tate sis sutatafoseiateters cua ays/10y sia) o1eye'e alo fale ola * 21 18 15 79 310 119 
POM DTOKS: cow oo rlociels aisle sin hea Nace ao ecleburetreres 380 394 304 742 1,418 1,010 
RCN aerate ctl tears ities screen alermin ere elses orile 40 29 54 188 407 203 
Peter arcda le sear tLe orale sos hee oad Seta ates 241 242 i; 1,354 2,229 1,511 
14 25 9 156 348 163 
654 582 139 1,168 8,374 2,040 
29 23 14 226 337 
41 21 15 412 854 470 
30 23 52 188 331 463 
267 222 244 1,286 1,447 1,790 
183 143 va 410 820 745 
133 129 63 698 920 1,12 
669 451 137 694 1,246 1,091 
79 104 54 387 909 489 
42 19 12 121 217 173 
13 12 9 184 286 258 
90 91 68 253 323 421 
3 Del testalelees date 347 1,025 1,001 
TT 435 393 1,394 2,962 1,675 
689 110 65 874 1,906 1,366 
5, 654 5,480 4,425 16, 104 21, 253 28, 352 
87 99 387 365 630 601 
44 58 39 216 374 313 
16 23 11 207 347 330 
102 69 19 552 809 902 
564 454 359 921 1,038 1, 167 
384 360 439 4,160 4,112 3,101 
67 46 63 231 505 317 
Manitoba 3,867 2,901 2,317 11,361 20,474 12,938 
316 334 304 708 1,812 
57 52 16 398 977 456 
102 64 46 84 139 162 
74 58 49 354 1,005 472 
The P. 7 24 8 70 70 70 
Winnipeg 3,311 2,369 1, 894 9,747 16, 471 11,085 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MAY 31, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(2) Live Applications 
(1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
May 31 | May 3 June 2 | May 31 | May 3 June 2 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 

Saskatchewan 3,760 2,822 1,651 6,214 13,207 8,359 

Estevan 172 125 3 260 1 
Moose Jaw 433 452 221 502 916 650 
North Battleford 135 130 53 510 861 574 
Prince Albert 278 77 110 1,005 2,121 1,530 
Regina......- mon 3 1,261 953 498 1,396 2,700 1,592 
Saskatoon........ 980 624 492 1,521 3,342 2,508 
Swift Current 169 230 85 199 437 286 
Weyburn........- 56 76 54 100 336 129 
BY OLE COE oh tei ici © afer ppncciase ee aida oieisisie lawl R'-taime, isle ad 276 155 87 888 2,234 990 
PAD ORUA aces alert teehee rsige peach ene Daa cis 6,368 5,355 3,859 9,360 19,921 14,981 
Blairmore 21 32 16 268 384 402 
@aloanvae rer cs eetaeiie soci maa seater oe 2,040 1,650 1,571 2,603 4,632 3,764 
DTI TONER ches ore cfetete: ie, oe soe exct ais, are lel crows reteyeae leroy s 23 28 21 275 504 467 
ENCINO N TON startet aitercior exe chars vie vaseeloy-telraisaye eae eie 2,424 1,845 1,642 4,517 10, 828 7,321 
BOTCEG) LES en Ses Gale ASD Or itS iene oes Marion: 82 87 34 180 332 274 
Lethbridge 1,339 1,408 318 695 1, 464 1,097 
ROC ROOM EL G6 3 ache S aed Pe co cogs Nene 6s chs lore: 06 tie ages nae ed 289 208 144 303 591 776 
Red Deers..... een. SEAS eS. Oe Reh tert ete EATS 150 97 76 519 1,186 851 
British Columbia 6,681 5,045 4,020 21,808 34,168 28, 041 
Chilliwack. . 4 64 6 454 91 679 
Courtenay... a) 171 94 40 270 407 461 
Cranbrookesarctole poo teah nee eee ee on 9 21 463 773 569 
Dawson Creek sae 54 66 20 445 754 449 
DD OC AT es she nissteese care Sees Sites Die Sears nae eaeiarn soe 139 82 45 257 450 226 
ECS TBI GOLS oe e.cle orsca cintere mins tum yosa the: kyerarure, perc; anece ete 213 140 140 512 1,015 410 
OMG Wri coneiar sc iri saa tale neha ttt carne cages 25 18 26 527 1,146 434 
Gta oN re e's cs cragiscels sa ararareloamre/unan en 452 SABE eae canes 204 24344 ee 
MISSION OUEY cre aio siearncteeaeinaa > seteraiier 46 90 554 430 736 704 
INGNAMMAD: (yee s sigiaase se csale Gas ante Mis. hus aio cagnea Tolga 85 78 57 421 635 449 
WGIGOK oa. otiaitaneitt Nuke reas taani cies 53 75 36 373 821 466 
iNew Westminster ois. ccc dons tale Sea be onus saat 312 343 233 2,329 3,771 2,946 
PONUWCEON Siac sir ciele fidietPapaiers.ece ee a aio-arsiaes 45 ll 25 360 720 329 
PorteAl berms. ein eto tt erate 74 105 20 241 242 303 
IPriDCE George eer. oust cemeanh earce rs 417 209 194 1, 403 2,381 1,766 
IPTINGE HOUPere svat eiewlosh os ay centers nose core 90 127 122 382 877 493 
Ls ohonn) Waageodadrecpon pac pupotedseuucasoe see 24 12 3 79 203 124 
Aral sree pete eke aeiaacion earns Gains Sar re ee 17 18 26 392 786 411 
WAMEOUVOE, visccleae cmtinicis wi steer hacts 3,498 2,167 1,636 9,688 13,760 13, 895 
Nemo hott athe ca tee pee cee 87 71 68 595 | 1,004 515 
Wittortan a, ance mesain sedde iets carte evant mires 641 484 486 1,706 2,041 1,968 
Winitehiorse.ssacatisasre cnt acco iers craiereaen ounces 117 257 202 277 488 444 
Canadas saan oe ii, « svstrclp ne tere dareneaiare alee Meare vores 66,769 55,611 40,126 229,339 402,989 281,903 
IMLS ib ire sore ccs winiatsiMerige\eis wista Sale herssecnnes WHat teensy 44,157 35, 698 21,675 160, 642 313,750 205, 630 
M6MaAles yee cis.sinwouapiss aa qe eon teenie ona 22,612 19,913 18, 451 68, 697 89,239 76,273 


1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1951—1956 

Year Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
L9DLS ce ia ciehtna eae ose avains's 918,238 | 655,933 | 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 | 196,754 96,111 
UGS 2b erste. hapa eee sp voter phines 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744] 320,684 | 207,569 115,870 
LOGSi ccc areata ns rsea weal cae 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
LODGE 3 5 eralevatcistagicaestacas wmbIa 6's, 374s 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 
LOBB ives site cdiate oe sivfen eens 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 348,456 | 178,015 142,116 
1955 (Bb MORbHS) bse ctanteiiemieistale 295,916 | 194,509 | 101,407 23,991 73,268 | 106,367 58,331 33, 959 
1956°(6 Months) enter ener eta 380,338 | 271,173 | 109,165 27,159 89,329 | 189,995 77,100 46,755 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, MAY 1956 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Number 
Average. Commencin, 


ig 
Province | Number ‘of | “Benefit on | Weeks Paidt (Disability | “Mount of 
Beneficiaries | Initial and Days in Brackets) Paid 
Per Week* Renewal 
(in thousands) Claimst 
$ 

GNM OUNCES nas ceive sich sie meme testers yeiet cier 14-5 4,122 63, 859 (641) 1,306,007 
Pxgnce Edward: Tsland. 4% cicjecmue ces «cas ceoesin'ciere 1-3 331 5,790 (261) 98,739 
PUM MGORIB sie Mite ccisleiert aise. Voters ne fot serecinam ceyas 12-0 3, 863 52,888 (3,704) 929,574 
MW ESTUA WICC cis soiefew'e es Soma oe te Mies «le ghvisia 14:6 5,053 64,449 (2,750) 1,214, 851 
RUG ceca en's se ctter isch aetna cine Se tine 91-4 30,169 401,686 (39,008) 7,884,385 
SR GEEO can reine iccins Ricans cinctttecs daens tre «+ ae are 49-6 18,404 218,191 (27,911) 4,044,673 
DROS -eletaiais oe ae os tone sinne Aces seleisisin eels 9-9 3,134 43,743 (4,669) 789 , 893 
ROSKALCHOWAN Ss oe on scar iocis coicwise vedas gelesen 7:4 1,978 32,749 (2,217) 604, 443 
sini Macaialviole siteeee a ele ale.aiawini= s/s vinieirie'=|+/ele avis 10-3 3,766 45, 262 (3,614) 863,762 
Bestishs Comm IB... 5.5 siciarclovsrates;s.0.cidva auloiavwis/apns 17-5 7,412 76,784 (8,683) 1,418,300 
Total, Canada, May 1956.................0008 228-5 78,232 | 1,005,401 (93,458) | 19,154,627 
Total, Canada, April 1956...............2.6.. 415-2 126,654 | 1,743,909 (137,339) | 33,201,609 
Total, Canada, May 1955...............00000- 269-0 94,663 | 6,388,940 (93,939)§} 20,016,815 


_ .* 1955 estimates based on the number of payment documents for the month. 


paid. 


1956 estimates based on count of weeks 


t Though the seasonal benefit period ended on April 21 (in 1955, April 15), a residual of payments was made durin& 


May in respect of this type of benefit. 


t Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 


§ Days. 
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TABLE E-2.-REGULAR CLAIMANTS ()* HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
IN THE “LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, 
SEX AND PROVINCE MAY 1956 


Sourcu: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) May 31, 

Province and Sex fet, 

Total 1 2 3-4 | 5-8 | 9-12 | 13-16] 17-20| er a 
188,927 | 33,578 | 12,848 | 18,916 | 32,238 | 25,129 | 20,345 | 16,691 | 29,182 240,708 
132,145 | 23,524 8,610 | 12,574 | 23,789 | 18,871 | 14,738 | 11,174 | 18,865 176,267 
56,782 | 10,054 4,238 6,342 8,449 6,258 5,607 5,517 | 10,317 64,441 
8,583 617 487 689 1,749 1,214 1,208 1,393 1,226 7,293 
8,137 568 465 658 1,695 1,158 1,145 1,331 £487 6,935 
446 49 22 31 54 56 63 62 109 358 
819 79 51 54 153 105 90 126 161 841 
603 61 36 42 110 87 69 85 113 634 
216 18 15 12 43 18 21 41 48 207 
9,502 1,439 680 1,046 1,829 L471 906 928 1,503 12,461 
7,877 1,213 570 909 1,590 956 723 765 1,161 10,884 
1,615 226 110 137 239 215 183 163 342 1,577 
11,469 1,550 852 1,269 2,141 1,789 1,445 1,142 1,281 11,680 
9,648 1,295 736 1,109 1,843 1,525 1,248 932 960 10, 164 
1,821 255 116 160 298 264 197 210 321 1,516 
70,197 | 10,368 4,803 6,981 | 12,829 | 11,481 8,923 5, 563 9,249 85,752 
51,064 6,761 8,207 4,664 9,743 9,407 7,286 4,099 5, 827 63, 668 
19,133 3,607 1,526 2,317 3,086 2,074 1,637 1,464 3,422 22,084 
53,339 | 14,399 3,636 5,099 7,557 5,496 4,306 4,082 8,764 71,696 
32,850 | 10,253 2,038 2,872 4,636 3,334 2,288 2,174 5,255 46,512 
20,489 4,146 1,598 2,227 2,921 2,162 2,018 1,908 3,509 25, 184 
8,225 1,070 498 834 1,199 861 892 1,011 1,860 9,547 
4,715 582 292 424 772 502 481 505 1,157 5,879 
3,510 488 206 410 427 359 411 506 703 3,668 
4,242 242 267 395 666 447 484 554 1,187 5,582 
2,728 125 177 281 485 269 298 318 775 4,243 
1,514 117 90 114 181 178 186 236 412 1,339 
7,626 1,085 475 848 1,607 974 691 627 1,319 14,034 
5,517 779 353 665 1,316 735 439 366 864 11,671 
2,109 306 122 183 291 239 252 261 455 2,363 
14,925 2,729 1,099 1,701 2,508 1,591 1,400 1,265 2,632 21,822 
8,996 1, 887 6€6 950 1,599 898 761 599 1,636 15,677 
5,929 842 433 751 909 693 639 666 996 6,145 


* Seasonal benefit is no longer applicable, the period having expired on April 21 (in 1955, April 15). 
t This total, which includes disability claimants, is comparable to former totals of ordinary, short-time and tem- 


porary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
MAY 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices} Disposal of Claims (Regular Benefit only) 
and Claims Pending at End of Month 


Province : Total Entitled eh ee d 
Total* Tnitial | Renewal | Disposed to +6 Pending 


oft Benefit Benehit 


IN ewiound ad cen. tact nite eens eres 2,608 2,236 372 4,145 1,734 2,411 754 
Prince Edward Island... 2 .22.-...220+%+ 244 169 75 359 161 198 56 
NGC ESOOTIE clon cnie nom enaome seeasolh ae 3,711 2,721 990 5,006 3,170 1,836 816 
New Bruns wickoues «ic. ceateds oasis aes 3,904 2,940 964 5,497 3,259 2,238 888 
QaSOO! oon teen tena toe oh eee acoce 27,236 19,307 7,929 34,035 21,782 12,253 6,274 
Ontanion 5 4: Saas sos eee Re. «ead 30,771 17,428 13, 343 82, 205 23,860 8,345 5,773 
IMRARUOND «145i shea sis haere Te aoe 3,395 2,383 1,012 3,953 2,676 1,277 337 
Sanieatehe want ob sseiccs 2 nee ESE. cara ckited 1,371 1,075 296 1,961 a my Al 790 159 
ZA LOD CSS A GUS SEE. See eles Soe 3,281 2,449 832 4,498 2,998 1,500 501 
British Columibia ge oc... 56S b «cis oe ahs 7,578 5, 148 2,430 8,834 5,901 2,983 1,702 

Total, Canada, May 1956............. 84,099 55, 856 28,243 | 100,493 66,712 33,781 17,260 

Total, Canada, April 1956.............| 135,369 99,870 35,499 | 157,040 96, 902 60,138 33, 654 

Total, Canada, May 1955............. 97,623 60,568 37,055 | 108,241 83,953 24, 288 21,651 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 24,978. 


{ In addition, 26,590 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,373 were special requests not granted and 1,170 
were appeals by claimants. There were 3,050 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed |Claimants* 

EO Aral 8 ac5.c ie ovata el oraeae « acatetataty siatalog sae Ss Usbirde onesie ten ee tararas eater als 3,469,000 | 2,863,800 605, 200 
Say OIE, rapt tarde elas NO See Cla INE aie ner eet rose ciate routine 3,260,000 | 2,906, 100 353,900 
SU URIRG scarce schon acest coe wa avast ob akalnbascvaVorg io aipioneeane el ap casted oars eksena a rehere 3,253,000 |} 38,012,300 240,700 
DEEL acts ete Pie tabi eee ern we Neiniss als Galena Cla Monte one eperkeheecatels lataseisharnte 3, 298, 000 3,111,700 186,300 
DAG EST ain gt IRS ae Pe ae TO AIC SRE GR AOR ot Onn oo moot mempaad 5 3,309,000 | 3,141,300 167,700 
September. . 3,345,000 3,192, 200 152,800 
October..... 3,343,000 3,197,600 145, 400 
November. . 3,359,000 | 38,195,900 163, 100 


I) cigar Beceem ae 3,407,000 | 3,187,200 219, 800 


OO EHES J ENE ULERY cha, 0 Seajurac gh Wie Stet Pe, sFouain to ale tote oe o/c aptxa thea: extuasececesrnn:saviovis nssalitlones hs laxavainlaen 3,505 000 | 3,116,900 388, 100+ 
GGA ate cays tcetis s wis Pe tian a Calg cm iaRD.e Uapmeacs ves ou Cleaeh a's ckever ce 3,532,000 3,055, 100 476, 900t 
IER TIO BG ci siorcte Ss Dace va Wiad ie Waieieiee apeeese wie cue e sae eeimab omelmabl ae tocar 3,571,000 3,060,000 511, 0007 
G3) 2 | se ee A SMe re rE a any eee oe rey creer 3,586,000 | 38,074,900 511, 1007 


@ 
* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. The series prior 
to November 1955 has been revised to include all claimants (ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off). 


+ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
Household | Commodi- 


— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | ties and 
Services 

NOG aaY Car Oe. Adios cidoenes seins absense wane 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
DODO Y CAR Detar a hele cease Stee sere 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
AGSol—\ Gar tetee cclrsn citer cc i kee eee: 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
LOD 2—— Moar Ss use stea cre discos tha helaedasietsle 116-5 116-8 102-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
NODS — OAT Ar ctt le sccuscreieitiecinaniste riers 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
LOSS —JANUATY,. Seis: odoin teade etic ankle 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
Mobroacy eed cee bes vate atch ier A 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
Marthe gic sca tae nanee ete eee 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 

yo bn arate RS Ley ERO Ble oor Oe we 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 

WMA Voie Storage siesta or Fe ac tate EES Se 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 

TUNE Lacon coe leeds MeceoG earn ee 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 

SLY Ea ne nen atic eee noes 116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 
PAUBUSE.. Cant sh hoe ee sone eee 116-4 112-4 129-8 108-8 115-8 118-0 
September cc. cee cee ae 116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 
WCtober esac casea ce cme teens 116-9 113-5 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 
INOVOMLD ER: cyesha nites ceashe tints eri tale 116-9 113-0 130-6 107-9 116-5 118-3 
December; sn-35.. oF) sean ctor 116-9 112-4 131-0 108-5 116-6 118-3 
1OGG — January. ic ste, acers's ase ieeeeetas coke 116-8 111-5 131-3 108-6 116-5 119-0 
EDIUAT Yossi aacinncce cons eee eae 116-4 109-9 131-5 108-6 116-7 119-3 

MATCH cciacisse tutu scape tennoar chs 116-4 109-1 131-6 108-7 116-8 119-9 

BTU Voberccne come oe eens 116-6 109-7 131-9 108-7 116-6 120-1 

1 ES Oe ene etn pe), Se eae eS 116-6 109-3 132-1 108-8 116-5 120-5 

DUNO Meno) sad aeons Hoodoo 117-8 112-5 132-6 108-6 116-7 120-6 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE 1956 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Other 
House- Com- 
— —_ | Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 
June May June Operation and 
1955 1956 1956 Services 
(3) St. John’s; Nfldsiegs.s cna sc 104-3 106-6 107-6 106-1 109-8 100-8 104-4 114-5 
Rb alilaxc Neve cesta oeremnun een 114-6 114-7 115-6 106-9 125-8 114:5 120-4 120-3 
Saint a ohuy cies cokes cee oe eee 117°+3 117°5 118-2 110-1 129-9 116-8 117-6 124-8 
Montreal si ganevacgeotr evince 116-3 116-6 118-1 114-7 137-5 107-8 114-8 120-6 
OUta WE ac ga neko Pareaecaasint 116-9 117-7 118-8 111-1 137°3 111-4 115-9 124-2 
Toronto Pedi voveiaratateletts Miia needs 118-3 119-1 120°+4 112-0 148-7 111-1 116-4 120-9 
Winnipeg........ Save oxers Aierara ss Iie 115-0 116-1 116-6 110-8 127-6 112-8 113-5 121-6 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 114-3 114-6 115-2 111-6 118-1 114-7 116-6 116-5 
Edomonton—Calgary......... 113-8 114°3 114-9 108-1 121-2 113-9 117-0 119-7 


WANCOUVED a iiisidisjs ove. somrecias 116-8 117-7 118-4 111-9 128-4 113-7 125-0 120-7 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JUNE, 1955, 1956; 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Less 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence} During | Existence] working | mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1956* 
MANUATY Sateen eit risers es 13t 13 17,335t 17,335 338,340 0-38 
LUE) SCT gg 5 eS 12 22 3,884 20,144 234,795 0-27 
March Bee Mere crete uate ei nad CA AMEN Roe a 12 22 2,324 3, 243 16,875 0-02 
PA DEN eee Meet eto te este ks 14 20 2,500 Dike 10, 050 0-01 
LURE REE 2 f Crlogh' V2 A Re ptm ee Ae ana 29 33 16,420 17,855 136, 510 0-16 
CET Tae a «8 2 ll ee |e ae 23 36 9,576 16,815 77,775 0-09 
Gumalatives.ccos.t ee Sader 103 52,039 814, 345 0-15 
1955 
JANUBEY se 5s eee RSE ction ae are 18t 18 12,179¢| 12,179 | 218,985 0-25 
Mobrnarye tre Ble ee. ot oe ho as, ox: 5 12 346 2,843 20, 669 0-02 
March Nes tue ate rare wre ig erecta eiteoes if + S15 1,778 2,297 15; 752 0-02 
ADE eee NE Sete sate katie 16 21 1,821 2,656 25,369 0-03 
MIG Vier Se ee re trek he es cae okie ake 9 17 25237 3,200 40,500 0-05 
ALTE Sane See ines Scapa ian Rate 24 32 5,216 6, 730 47,510 0-05 
CeTaiAllVes.. c-nee ede eyo 79 23,577 368, 785 0-07 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JUNE 1956 (1) 


—— 66 —e—EeE>~oan™DanaoOSouOoooooooe SSS SSS ees 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


ay, ectpavion, ieee ceo Hone, Particulars(?) 
ocality stablish- 
ments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June 1956 


Mrninc— , 
Lead and zinc miners, 
Ainsworth, B.C. 


MaANnuvuracTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakery workers, 
Vernon, B.C. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton factory 
workers, 
Drummondville, 


Que. 


Cotton factory, 
workers, 
Magog, Que. 


Cotton factory 
workers, 
Sherbrooke, Que. 


Cotton factory 
workers, 
Ville 
Montmorency, 
Que. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Pembroke, Ont. 


Die casting factory 
workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 
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68 


1,320 


2,010 


925 


351 


20 


294 


100 


7,900 


12,000 


5, 500 


9,170 


7,300 


240 


6,000 


Mar. 21 


May 1 


Apr. 27 


May 8 


May 11 


May 18 


May 3 


May 17 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week with same take- 
home pay, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded June 2; 
negotiations; compromise. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages 
and reduced hours from 44 
to 40 per week with same 
take-home pay; later in- 
formation indicates business 
discontinued by May 5; 
indefinite. 


Dispute over quality checkers; 
concluded June 8; concili- 
ation; compromise agree- 
ment signed. 


Protesting proposed  time- 
study of certain operations; 


concluded June 8; concilia- 
tion; compromise agreement 
signed. 


Protesting dismissal of a 
worker for poor workman- 
ship; concluded June 8; con- 
ciliation; compromise agree- 
ment signed. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, union 
shop or Rand formula, seni- 
ority and other changes, and 
dispute re time study find- 
ings, following reference to 
arbitration board; concluded 
June 8; conciliation; com- 
promise. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
pension plan, following 
reference to conciliation 
board: unconcluded. 


For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by con- 
ciliation board in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; 
concluded June 18; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 


For a new agreement providing 
for reduced hours from 45 to 
40 per week with same 
take-home pay, following 
reference to conciliation 


board; unconcluded. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


Industry, Occupation, 
Locality 


CANADA, JUNE 1956 (1) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


stablish- orking 
ments Workers Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June 1956—Concluded 


ConsTRUCTION— 

Buildings and Structures— 
Asbestos insulation 
mechanics and 
improvers, 

Ontario. 


Power machine 
operators, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utmitrs— 
Electric Railways and 
Local Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, mechanics 
checkers and helpers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Ready-mix concrete 
jobbers, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Steel jobbers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


15 260 4,000 

She adee srr 150 1,500 
1 283 560 

1 22 75 

1 7 5 


May 14 |For anew agreement providing 

for increased wages, welfare 
and ratio of three 
mechanics to one improver, 
reference 
conciliation board; concluded 
negotiations; 


fund 
following 


by June 25; 
compromise. 


May 31 |For increased wages; concluded 
negotiations; 


by June 18; 
compromise. 


May 21 |For seniority in 


schedules; concluded June 2; 
in favour of 


negotiations; 
workers. 


May 15 
pay and _ fringe 
tions; compromise. 


May 28 


negotiations; 
workers. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June 1956 


Logcinc— 
Bush workers, 
Fort William, Ont. 


Mintnc— 
Coal miners, 
New Waterford, N.S. 


Coal strippers, 
Minto, N.B. 


MaANuUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


1 600 2,400 

1 475 475 

1 51 90 
(°) 

1 280 500 


June 26 


grievances; 


workers. 


June 5 |Protesting 


worker 


suspension 
for 
favour of employer. 
June 25 


June 26; 
favour of workers. 


June 4 |Protesting 


workmanship; 


favour of employer. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 494 to 444 per 
week with same take-home 


concluded June 5; negotia- 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
reduced hours and _ fringe 
benefits; concluded June 1; 

in favour of 


For improved camp conditions, 
transportation from camp to 
job and settlement of other 

concluded June 

29; negotiations; in favour of 


infraction 
safety regulations; concluded 
June 6; return of workers; in 


Protesting employment of four 
non-union workers; concluded 
negotiations; 


suspension of 
machine operator for poor 
concluded 
June 6; return of workers; in 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JUNE 1956 (') 
———————————————————————————————————_____ IIE 
Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, name ALR ee Weskne vas Particulars (*) 
ocali stablish- 
: ments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June 1956—Continued 


Tire factory workers, 1 750 750 | June 12 |Protesting penalty suspension 

Hamilton, Ont. of four workers for infraction 
of company rules; concluded 
June 13; return of workers; 


in favour of employer. 

Teztiles, Clothing, etc.— i 
Textile weavers, 1 17 60 | June 1 |For upward revision of 
Cornwall, Ont. incentive bonus; concluded 


June 6; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefi- 


nite. 
Blanket factory 1 220 700 | June 4 |Protesting alleged violation of 
workers, seniority in transfer of a 
Brantford, Ont. worker to another job; con- 


cluded June 7; return of 
workers pending reference to 
arbitration; indefinite. 


Hosiery factory 1 12 35 | June 9 /For continuance of terms of 
workers, agreement under new man- 
London, Ont. agement and protesting sus- 


pension of two workers for 
union activity during work- 
ing hours; concluded June 13; 
negotiations; compromise, 


workers reinstated. 
Knitted goods 1 8 125 | June 11 |Protesting proposed reduction 
factory workers, in piece-work rates; uncon- 
Berthierville, Que. cluded. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 

Sawmill workers, 1 24 130 | June 22 |For a union agreement pro- 

Vavenby, B.C. viding for increased wages 
and union shop; unconcluded. 
Metal Products— 

Nickel and copper 1 4,700 7,000 | June 10 /Alleged delay in negotiations 
smelter mill for a new agreement pro- 
workers, viding for increased wages, 

Copper Cliff, Ont. time-and-one-half for Sunday 
work and changes in working 
conditions; concluded June 
11; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 

Die casting factory 1 160 350 | June 13 |For increased incentive rates; 
workers, concluded June 16; return of 

Hamilton, Ont. workers pending settlement 
indefinite. 

Structural steel 1 600 900 | June 20 |Protesting suspension of eight 
fabricators and workers for failure to follow 
erectors, instructions; concluded June 

Windsor, Ont. 21; negotiations; indefinite, 
result not reported. 

Electrical apparatus 1 582 1,160 | June 25 |Protesting penalty suspension 
factory workers, of welders; concluded June 

St. Catharines, 26; return of workers; in 

Ont. «) favour of employer. 

Motor vehicle factory 1 200 400 | June 27 |Protesting suspension of a 
workers, worker; concluded June 28; 

Windsor, Ont. return of workers; in favour 


of employer. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JUNE 1956 (') 


Industry, Occupation, 
Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 
ments 


In Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June 1956—Concluded 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Explosives factory 
workers, 


Nobel, Ont. 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers and 
steam fitters, 
Southwestern 
Ontario. 


Labourers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UtTmitirs— 
Other Local and Highway 
Transport— 
Truck drivers, 
housemen and 
helpers, 
Windsor, 
Hamilton, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


ware- 


Miscellaneous— 

Wire broadcast and 
television service 
employees, 

Montreal, Que. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Laundry workers and 
dry cleaners, 
Moncton, N.B. 


TRADE— 
Ready-mix concrete 
jobbers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


a 
Dairy workers and 
route salesmen, 
Pembroke, Ont. 


275 


150 


2,750 


4,200 


240 


620 


300 


June 


June 


June 


June 
and 


June 


June 


June 


June 


3 |For a new agreement providing 


for) 


co 


com 


27 


o 


for increased wages and 


other changes; concluded 
June 15; negotiations; 
compromise. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages; partial 
return of workers; uncon- 
cluded. 


For a union agreement; con- 
cluded June 11; negotiations; 
indefinite, result not reported 


Protest against branch mana- 
ger at Windsor working on 
Saturdays; concluded June 
10; conciliation; indefinite, 
result not reported. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week with same take- 
home pay, union shop and 
check-off, following reference 
to arbitration board; uncon- 
cluded. 


For increased wages, following 
reference to _ conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


Inter-union dispute as to bar- 
gaining agency; concluded 
June 20; return of workers 
pending vote; indefinite. 


Protesting dismissal of union 
steward; concluded June 30; 
return of workers pending 
reference to arbitration; 
indefinite. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 


incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 1,000 indirectly affected; (4) 2,200 indirectly affected; (5) 5,000 indirectly affected; (°) 600 
indirectly affected; (7) 8 indirectly affected. 
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Here’s VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Per 
Only | Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics 


v 
A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
v 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, Lasour GAzeTTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 


The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 


Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada} 


$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 


Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a 
copy. 


The Canadian Worker in a Changing Economy, 
September 1950. 


Canada and the World Movement towards 
Social Justice, September 1950. 


Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry, October 1951. 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1953. 


Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements, December 1951. 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textile Industry, May 1952. 


The Normal Work Week in the Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries at October 1951, 
June 1952. 


Working Conditions of Plant and Office Em- 
ployees, 1949-53 (October and November 
1953). 


10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 


(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (covers calendar year). 


Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 
Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 


TFurnishes a complete record of al! strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 


15 cents a copy (English or French), 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada 


Consolidates the results of the Annual Survey 
of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada. Tables giving index numbers of wage 
rates for certain industries, and for mining 
and logging. Tables setting out wage rates 
and hours of labour in manufacturing in- 
dustries, including primary textiles, clothing, 
rubber, pulp, lumber, foods and beverages, 
fur, leather, etc. Wage rates in construction, 
transportation, trade and service industries 
are also included. 


50 cents a copy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 


10 centsa copy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 


Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 


10 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 


This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
method of operation. 


15 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(issued periodically ) 

A series of publications prepared in consultation 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration primarily for the use of Cana- 
dian immigration officials abroad in ex- 
plaining different aspects of labour to 
prospective immigrants. Fifth edition 
(August 1, 1955) contains information on 
general economic conditions, employment, 
fair employment practices legislation, educa- 
tion, apprenticeship and vocational training, 
professional personnel, labour unions and col- 
lective bargaining, wage rates, hours of work 
and working conditions, prices, and social 
security measures. 

10 cents a copy. (English only) 


Vocational Education in Canada 


This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 


15centsacopy. (English). 


It's really up to you what happens when your earning days are over. You 
can provide your own pension, free from dependence upon others, 
through a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY. 


Don't delay. Investigate NOW how a Government Annuity can ease the 
financial problem of your later years. 


Consult your DISTRICT ANNUITIES REPRESENTATIVE, — who will call at 
your convenience, or mail the coupon below, POSTAGE FREE! 


Wal Coupon for Further Guformattion 


SS ee solentanienienientententententententertententen | 


To: Director, Canadian Government Annuities, ! 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. (Postage Free) ¥263 t 
Please send me complete information on Canadian Government Annuities. 
My name is acess pieaaes ‘ bheanecestasaessvenuenbacchesnsacusncueenescans ! 
(Mr./Mrs./Miss) 

I lve af 3 a : —_ peta oa Nswae Gh cance ens kevceia 


GOVERNMENT Dofe of Bitthi7. 5.5.20 eee | 
AN NU ITI FS Age when annuity to start Telephone 


